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Make Two Sales 
Instead of One? 








The demand is emphatically for flatware 
which can be matched perfectly by hollowware 
| of equal quality. Many housewives, formerly 
‘ content with spoons, knives and forks, now 
desire to purchase the same design in tea sets, 


q| dishes, etc. 
| dy The 1847 Rogers Bros. dealer thus is able to 
4 make both a hollowware and a flatware sale 
Q) instead of a single sale of flatware. It helps 






% also to narrow down the choice of a pattern 
‘ and so save valuable time. 


Don’t overlook the great importance of this 
Hollowware-flatware-one-design demand, 
which is being stimulated by widespread adver- 
tising. It is a profitable idea for you to push. 
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International Silver Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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Silver That Sets Style 


When Alvin creates and fashions a pattern in 
silver, every design is based on an accepted authority. 
Note how skillfully the Alvin “Molly Stark” pattern 
has embodied the charm of the best art-craft produc- 
tions of the early 18th Century masters. 





Alvin patterns are designed by authorities. Every 
piece—spoon, fork or knife—becomes a precious 
possession because wrought with the same care that 
distinguished the work of the master craftsmen in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 


*“Molly Stark”’ 


Pattern 


Sell your customers Alvin Silver, the long-life 
plate. Then youcan assure them of a harmoniously 
and correctly dressed table. 





Alvin Silver Company 
New York Chicago Boston 
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There isalsothe Victory pattern, designed by the famous medallist James Earle 
Fraser, exclusively for Alvin. Mr. Fraser designed for the U. S. Government 
the Buffalo five cent piece, the Navy Valor Medal, and the hua Medal to 
be presented to every soldier in the Allied Armies of the worl 
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By The Rambler 


A Forecast of the Jewelry for 1920 




















THE year 1920 comes after a precedent a hang-over to this epoch-making season 
making 12-months for the jewelry in every respect. Precedents were made 
trade and throughout its entire length this in designing the pieces in their worth and 


French Fashions and American Interpre- 
tations 
In jewelry designing America holds its 
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Fic. 1.—FANCY CUT DIAMONDS, CALIBRE STONES AND PEARL 


fact is going to color all new jewelry in selling quantities, and 1920 is to go in 
fashions and jewelry designs. on this wave and continue on the same 

The greatest year in the jewelry trade lines to make these new acquisitions per- 
was 1919, and the following year is to be manent assets for the trade. 
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S IN NEW NECKLACE DESIGNS. 


own and it is surely coming to the fore 
in costume designing as well, but at pres- 
ent this country is still awaiting the last 
word of Paris and the two influences must 
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be taken into consideration in jewelry de- 
signing for the next year. Paris styles and 
American uses and interpretations are com- 
bined in costumes and these are the lines 
to be followed by the jewelry manufac- 
turers. 

When Paris orders full-cut blouses and 
shorter skirts, the American stature throws 
an influence on the silhouette. Sport in 
this country is entered into rather than 
viewed, as it is in Europe, and even the 
house in America means home as it cannot 
in France, for there is no word for home 
in the whole French language. As well 
indoor as out, Paris fashions must be modi- 
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Fic. 2—PEARL MOUNTED COLLARS AND NECKLACES. 


fied for American uses and jewels will fol- 
low these modifications rather than strictly 
adhere to the original styles. 


The Influence of 1920 Costume Styles on 
Jewelry Designs 


The jewels which these two influences 
together have brought in are many. Tak- 
ing the gown styles alone, there are the 
new cut necks which control necklace pat- 
terns and forms; the sleeves which show 
their influence in the new array of brace- 
lets; the waist-line which alters the sil- 
houette and controls the length of the neck 
chain, making it short, medium length or 
long, according to the position of the waist- 
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line on the gown. Colors and materials 
in costumes have much to do with the 
gems, patterns and general composition of 
the jewels. The colors control the gems 
and the materials the weights and solidity 
of the pieces. 

This year outdoor costume shows an 
especially strict control over jewels, for 
likewise the motor, has controlled street- 
dress materials. It is the aim of every 
well-dressed woman nowadays to appear as 
though she had just stepped from her car, 
and so gowns and wraps are made of more 
sheer material than was used before mo- 
toring became universal. These materials 
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are again reflected in jewels and their de- 
signing. What was once appropriate for 
wear out of doors is used now more 
strictly with the severely tailored costume 
or for sport and for ordinary wear on the 
street, either morning or afternoon, when 
gowns of silk or satin are now seen so 
much, the jewels are more elaborate and 
in keeping with the dressier appearance of 
the costume. 

Youthfulness is another attribute of 1920 
costumes, and for these abbreviated skirts 


: and sheer materials the finest of jewels will 


be used. The hair and hat reflects this 
aim after the youthful and the coif or- 
naments keep pace with this idea. Another 
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dress appointment that has its control over 
jewels is shown in gloves. In the evening 
they are now almost entirely discarded, and 
in consequence finger-rings and bracelets 
are seen in greater quantity than ever. 
Some of these new designs are shown in 
the illustrations and with their added ela- 
borateness they are a proof that evening 
gloves will not be worn during 1920 at 
least. 


The Progress of Jewelry Fashion Through 
the Year 


Each successive season has always 
brought its quota of appropriate designs 
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and for the coming year these seasonal 
jewels will be particularly well-defined. As 
Easter ushers in the Spring, we are to see 
a gala performance in the matter of col- 
ored gems set in our best jewels. Color- 
fulness indeed will be a conspicuous note 
in the jewels of 1920 and during the early 
months of the year the semi-precious stones 
will be used in conjunction with the colored 
gems or with diamonds and pearls without 
regard to the worth of the semi-precious 
stones. 

For the Summer, the regulation tailored 
pieces are sure to appear, but designs be- 
ing made up now are a proof that this 
year will see a new arrangement in some 
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of the pieces, especially in the shapes and 
sizes of bar pins and brooches, in the addi- 
tion of tailored effect to bracelets and 
finger-rings and in the return of the ear- 
ring to fashion. 

The month of July means the beginning 
of the travel season and the first use of 
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the low, straight-lined bandau. The illus- 
trations give some idea of the variety to be 
obtained in these handsome jewels during 
the coming year. The coronet or filet, as 
it is officially called, will mount anywhere 
from three to five inches above its foun- 
dation, and strange to say, the higher the 
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Fic. 3—THE EARRING REVIVED IN NEW FORMS. 


the newest of travel jewels and utility pieces 
from the jewelry shops. Fitted cases of all 
kinds will appear for the summer sojourner 
and with Europe opened up as a field for 
the traveler, there will be much bought 
in the way of time and patience-saving 
articles for the seaz .F1$7890$..NODW 

The jewels for early Fall with their 
blending costume fashions give a foreword 
to the things for next Winter, and then we 
will see heavier colors ranging from vivid 
royal blue to maroons and deep purples, not 
alone in satins and silks, but in woolen ma- 
terials for street-wear. Indeed, I predict 
that with the opening of the Winter season 
next year, we will see inaugurated a fashion 
in brilliant street colors and the disappear- 
ance of somber tones from street coats, 
wraps and tailored suits, and it will be 
found that even in men’s wear the idea 
will be to gain color, not alone in the neck- 
tie and the jewels, but in suitings and over- 
coat materials. 


Importnat Jewelers to Be Necklaces, 
Brooches, Bracelets, Hair Ornaments 
and Ear-rings 


Leading among the new jewelry features 
for 1920 will be designs daringly original in 
pattern, gem-setting and form. These new 
jewelry compositions will include some 
wonderful necklaces carried out in oddly 
cut gems and semi-precious stones in huge 
pearls, and many variations in the cutting 
and form of diamonds. For all these jewels 
platinum will be the mounting, without ex- 
ception, and it will still hold its own in 
utility pieces for men as well as for women, 
and in many of the simpler jewels for day- 
time wear. 

There are two particularly noticeable 
types of hair-ornaments. The first is the 
high, crowned-like jewel, and the second 


jewel, the lower and flatter the coif will 
be, and vice versa, where a low band is 
worn around the forehead the hair itself 
will be mounted high behind it. 

Brooches are to be another important 
1920 jewel, and again the illustrations show 
some typical designs. Brooches for evening 
wear become more on the order of dress 
ornaments than regulation brooches or 
brooch-pendants, as formerly. They are 
to be used on the new gowns as orna- 
ments for bow-clasps, as shoulder decora- 
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just to the lowest pearl strand, but not 
above it, making the jewel really take the 
place of any ornamentation for the dress 
top. 

Bracelets become an important jewel for 
two reasons. Materials are still so scarce 
in Paris, that for daytime wear sleeves are 
to be abbreviated, while for evening wear, 
with the sleeveless gown, bracelets have 
become a necessity, for both the upper 
and the lower arm. They range this year 
from anything starting with strands of 
pearls and diamonds to the simplest carved 
and engine-turned platinum, and they are 
to be used in uncontrolled quantities. 

Wrist-watches might be called a phase 
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Fic. 4.—THE NEW PEARL BRACELET. 


of this bracelet fashion, but as it is a fore- 
runner, and not a follower of the bracelet 
style, it really must be said to hold its 
own as a jewel, the bracelet watch and 
the watch hung on a sautoir chain are 
the two styles to be given special con- 
sideration during 1920, and of the two, 
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Fic. 5.—FLEXIBLE BRACELET AND CHAIN DESIGNS. 


tions, and there is one that shows pointedly 
the new use to which brooches are to be 
put on evening gowns. This brooch is an 
elaborate design in pearls and diamonds, 
and it has a second smaller brooch to 
pair with it. The larger one is placed on 
the left shoulder strap at the back of the 
dress, quite high, and the second smaller 
brooch, lower down on the right strap. 
Between these two will hang strands of 
pearls, and the dress material will reach 


the wrist watch promises to be the more 
popular. 

Much must be said this year on ear- 
rings, for this jewel comes back to us 
after a lapse of several seasons and in its 
diversified style may be considered as an 
entirely new jéwel, instead of a resurrected 
old one. Its gems are multi-colored and 
in form endless. These ear-rings still re- 
main small, in spite of their patterning, 
and of their interesting designs, the illus- 
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trations on the preceding page will give 
some idea. 

Jewels for men are gaining in interest 
with every succeeding season, and it is the 
aim of the jeweler to put out a more won- 
derful array this year than was possible 
during the last five or six seasons. 








FIG. 6—DESIGNS TO BE USED FOR ANKLETS OR 
WRIST BANGLES. 


lowing colors in clothes, the colors in these 
jewels will become more noticeable and 
more varied. Every gem, color and enamel 
tint will lend itself to the toning up of 
these pieces for the men folk. In personal 
ornaments, the gems will be used in all 
shapes and sizes and particularly notice- 
able will be star-sapphires, star-rubies, 
table-cut emeralds, and among the semi- 
precious stones, jades, peridotes, amethysts, 
zircons and black opals. 

Two widely different articles from the 
jewels, but articles that will be noticeable 
for their frequency and elaborate appear- 
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Fancy Cut Diamond, Calibre Work and 
Pearls in 1920 Jewels* 

By taking the pieces of largest size and 
those of handsomest design first, that is to 
say, the opera jewels, we will gain an ex- 
cellent idea of the composition, construc- 
tion and design of all the leading jewels 
for the coming year. We will consider in 
detail the newest necklaces, forms, high 
collars, narrow collars, ropes and shorter 
circlets, earrings, brooches and finger rings, 
bracelets and anklets and all the many 
new ornaments for the hair in order to get 
some inkling of what gems are to be used 
and how they are to be mounted for mi- 
lady’s use. 

Diamonds are to be fancy cut and placed 
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FIG. 8—AN ORNAMENT OF GLYCERINED 
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The ovals and oblongs will be used as 
central gems in necklaces and _ brooches 
principally, but they will also make the 
most important gem in finger rings and 
bracelets. The long narrow forms will ap- 
pear in earrings and finger rings and as 
pendants on necklaces, or as finals on 
tiaras, either singly or in groups. One of 
these groups placed on a crown-like orna- 
ment was formed into a five-pointed star 
by the clustering of five of these long, nar- 
row oval-cut diamonds. The round shaped 
diamonds will be used to form clusters or 
for chain or diamond ropes, and round or 
square shapes will be used in box settings 
for bracelets and anklets, and in larger 
sizes for earrings and finger rings. The 





OSTRICH, A CROWN-BANDEAU ANID THE 


NEW LONG-LINE COIF. 


at odd intervals and in unusual positions 
in the patterns. The illustration of dia- 
mond necklaces (Fig. 1) will give some 
idea of this general construction. The 
shapes of the diamonds will include many 
oblongs, varying in proportion from long 
narrow forms to those broad and thicker. 
They will have high ridge cuttings, or they 
will be in emerald cutting, when they are 
generally surrounded by smaller diamonds. 





FIG. 7—-MODERN FINGER RINGS, INCLUDING SOME FOR THE INDEX FINGER. 


ance during 1920, are gem-studded fans 
and enameled and gem-set small clocks. 
These will be a reflection of Paris styles, 
for both are conspicuous there at the pres- 
ent time. 
and costume fashions, they will be modified 
to suit the taste of the particu!ar American. 


But again, like all other jewels 


Large diamonds will also be shaped in 
lozenge forms, marquise-wide and narrow, 
in an elorgated oval and ellipses sharply 
pointed at either end, and in octagonal and 
hexagon 
round or button forms, and square cuttings 
will be made up in all sizes. 


shapes, besides the usual large 


square-cut diamond is particularly popular 
and its popularity will carry over through- 
out the new year. 

These small diamonds are used to en- 
crust enamels in utility pieces and they 
form ribbon or hair lines between the en- 
amels, or they are used as the only decora- 
tion on the smooth surface of polished 
platinum. Chains are made entirely ot 
various sizes of the smaller diamonds and 
they will be used as an overlaying on semi- 
precious stones, but not as we see them 
countersunk in the enameling, but as an 
over-decoration set in platinum, millegrain 
wire above onyx, jade, turquoise and lapis- 
lazuli or pink coral and as an over gem 
setting above pave, topazes, amethysts, 
tourmalines and garnets. These small dia- 
monds are grouped in flower clusters, or 
they are used to make tiny bowknots and 
ribbon-like decorations. 

In conjunction with the colored gems 
diamonds are used in two ways principally, 
the first where they make the great ma- 
jority of the gems and the colored stone 
is used as a single though principal gem, 
and in the second method as a pendant 
string of diamonds on all colored neck- 
laces, earrings or finger rings. In _ this 
way they make the accompaniment for the 
colored stone, or a line of calibre work 
gives the color and the diamonds become 
the more important gem. Diamonds are_ 
used with pearls in the long neckchains or 
on necklaces. where they become a relief 
from the smooth surface of the pearl. In 
the chains they take the place of the 
smaller pearls between very much larger 
ones, and they become the only gem if a 
pendant is used with a pearl rope. For 
finger rings where pearls are the principal 
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stone the diamonds make the long shoulder 
and become the entire shank. 

The method for using calibre work dur- 
ing 1920 will be seen as it is given in the 
illustrations of the bracelets, brooches and 
utility pieces, for the shoulders, in finger 
rings and hair ornaments and utility pieces 


THE JEWELERY’ 

Pearls, it might be said, are enjoying a 
furore that is to last through 1920. They 
are used in long ropes solidly mixed in 
medium sizes, or where the extremely 
large pearls are used they are separated 
either by smaller pearls, or, as has been 
said, by the setting of a diamond betweeti 





FIG. 9—THE BROOCH IN ITS NEW FORM. 


as we have seen in a line decoration. The 
majority of the gems in this work will be 
emeralds, sapphires, topaz, peridots and 
amethysts, and these stones, though being 
used in a variety of ways, will differ in 
order of popularity for various purposes, 
a phase in the use of gems that is interest- 
ing to watch. 

As single large important gems the col- 
ored stones are to be used as the central 
note in necklaces, either set in the main 
divisions of the necklace or making the 
drop if there is a pendant. These large 
colored gems are smooth cut in cushioned 
oval or oblong shapes or formed square 
rising sharply to the center and being blunt 
at the corners, or they are cut in triangular 
forms of various sizes and proportions. In 
finger rings these large colored gems are 
used as solitaires or as twin set stones. 
In brooches they appear in groups, a new 
style that is getting away from the single 
central gem in brooches, or for the favor- 
ite gems where the color dominates the 
piece they are centered in a large stone or 
in a pair of matched gems. The order is 
found to be emeralds, sapphires and ru- 
bies. then star sapphires and star rubies, 





each pearl. With all pearl necklaces a 
single colored gem will sometimes be used, 
but diamonds are gradually taking the 
place of these colored stones. For. pearl 
finger rings the pearl is exceedingly large, 
either set with scarcely any mounting 
showing on either side, or with a small 
cluster of diamonds, but where the pearl 
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is especially noticeable where a black pearl 
is used, for it will be placed in the most 
important position in necklaces, finger 
rings or brooches. 


Great Numbers of These Gems Are Used in 
the New Diamond Necklaces 


The principal new styles for these hand- 
somest of all evening jewel necklaces are 
shown in the first illustration and it will 
be-seen there are three leading necklace 
patterns. Three examples are shown in 
the deep and, I think, handsomest design 
where the necklace pattern runs round the 
whole circle and a design of the front por- 
tion is more or less repeated at the back. 
The other two new items are shown by the 
pendants hanging oddly from the necklace 
and in the prongs inserted between dia- 
mond mounted motifs, either in tiers of 
strings or as dropping gray dated pearl 
pendants. Colored gems are set in these 
necklaces, either as the central scheme, or 
entire necklaces are made of platinum- 
mounted sapphires, emeralds, rubies or 
black opals, and the patterns for these fol- 
low either the design shown at the top of 
the illustration with the short hanging 
drops, or the forms follow. the pearl neck- 
lace shown in the next illustration. There 
is an Oriental motif in these all-colored 
gem necklaces where the colors run in the 
peacock tones, usually sapphires, emeralds 
or black opals, or they follow the colors 
of a sunset and range from deep red and 
purple to bright orange through the use of 
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FIG. 1O—TAILORED BAR-PINS SET WITH SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES. 


is not so large a number of small dia- 
monds, as well as colored stones, are 
grouped to make the shoulder and to deco- 
rate the bezel. 

Pearl finger rings are gaining gradually 
and the vogue for pearls is shown in ear- 
rings, where they are used as a stud or 
pendant, and in hair ornaments where they 
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FIG. 11—UTILITY CHAINS FOR LORGNETTES, VANITY CASES AND FANS. 


and after that black opals, acquamarines 
and jade. 

The semi-precious stones are considered 
more opaque under daytime jewels, but be- 
sides those already mentioned there are 
olivines, ziroons, moonstones, chrysoprase, 
smoked and clear amber, and for certain 
definite purposes malachite and onyx. 


make a grouping for the central pieces and 
for diamond mounted platinum pieces, or 
for the newest pattern where a pearl drops 
in the center of the forehead to make a 
pendant from a bandeaux. Besides the 
Oriental pearls tinted pearls are now ac- 
cepted as a new gem and they take the 
place more or less of deeper colors. This 


rubies, emeralds and tourmalines to cer- 
coms and citride quartz. 

Another interesting necklace pattern is a 
convertible jewel which makes a handsome 
necklace and can be divided into two or 
more jewels at will. Here is one with a 
large cluster of gems above a necklet of 
sapphires, diamonds and pearls. This may 
be divided into a brooch and a fillet or 
brooch holding the largest sapphire of all, 
a fillet being the flexible necklet portion 
with a row of the sapphires for its motif 
second, a filet and a corsage arrangement 
make up as shown in another handsome 
opera necklace. The design is one which 
is deepest directly in the center, and, taken 
apart, the top section makes the hair orna- 
ment or divided the separate pieces make 
a pair of matching bracelets and the lower 
tri-cornered section of the jewel with a 
pendant smooth-cut pear-shaped sapphire 
for a finish makes the three detached orna- 
ments. 


Pearls Highly Favored for Necklaces 
Seen This Year 
Single pearl strings have changed this 
year into double and triple necklace ropes 
and when the shorter single strings are 
used they appear all day and with other 
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and any type of costume. The long pearl 
ropes may be seen either with or without a 
pendant and they are often used as a neck- 
chain for the lorgnette, vanity case and 
often for the fan. For this fashion and 
other becoming long pearl ropes there are 
now magnificent clasps to be used at the 
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other jewels. The colored gems are 
smooth-cut or formed into fancy shapes 
and used to make bright, attractive and 
becoming jewels, but at the most two col- 
ors will be used together. Pearls make 
earring pendants or te larger gems for 
the studs and a combination of diamonds 
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FIG. 12—GEM-SET JEWELS FOR MEN. 


back of the neck. Two are illustrated in 
the lower corners of the sketch (Fig. 2) 
one a triangular and the other a hexagon 
contour, each with pendant gems. Such 
glorified clasps as these hold magnificent 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds or rubies, 
but seldom are pearls used when these 


clasps are mounted on pearl ropes or 
shorter pearl necklaces. Four of the 
shorter necklaces are illustrated, three 


with the new pearl pendants and one in a 
front pattern of a triple rope of pearls. 
The central design may be converted into 
a pearl and colored gem necklace, and 
where this is done the largest gem in the 
pendant, and the one holding the three 
lines of pearls together, will be either sap- 
phires, emeralds or black pearls. For high 
collars this year pearls promise to usurp 
the place of diamonds and they will be 
seen in an ornament attached to the pearl 
necklace at one side at the back, or di- 
rectly in the front below the chin of the 
wearer. In the illustration an ornament is 
shown placed at the left-hand side of the 
collar and this may be either entirely in 
pearls or in diamonds, or in the two com- 
bined, or if colored gems are used in the 
other jewels the color note may be repeated 
in this bit of decoration. 


A Complete Return of the Earring to Be 
Seen This Year 

Just at present the earring has returned 
to vogue as an evening jewel, but later on 
in the season it promises to become the 
usual accessory with all costumes. The 
stud earrings are the preference with the 
younger set. The older folk like the more 
elaborate pendants heavily encrusted in 
gems and exceedingly large in size, but the 
young matron, to whom the earring is es- 
pecially adapted, prefers the more delicate, 
long, but narrow, drop. Other gem-set 
earrings will hold diamonds, in fact, cut- 
tings, colored gems and pearls, but the 
diamond will outnumber by far any of the 


and pearls together is perhaps the favorite 
of them all. In the illustration (Fig. 3) 
are several typical patterns. The first de- 
sign shows a long shaft cut from a topaz 
and topped with a peridot. This is typical 
of many long narrow ear pendants and the 
pattern is carried out either in a single 
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opaque stone is required jade or coral 
would make this pattern very effective. 

The third design is especially good for 
enamels, but semi-precious stones may be 
used in a mounting of gold or platinum. 
The fourth example illustrates the use of 
many colorful gems and they are used in 
a variety of cuttings. There is a stud top 
and a long variegated pendant. This is 
used in various ways to hold either double 
or triple pendant strings and the gems may 
be pearls or diamonds or can be used in a 
very attractive pattern where black onyx 
and smoked amber make the gems and a 
double string joined at the top by a group- 
ing of the amber and onyx makes the stud. 
This is a phase to be considered in a 
style-maker for the yellow and black is so 
exceedingly effective that it is sure to be 
repeated in many other pieces. 

The fifth pattern ends in the single gem 
pendant, but is joined to the stud by a 
double row of chain work. 

Of the three studs the first is the most 
used form at the present moment, but the 
other two designs will follow later in the 
season. The gem setting is as varied in 
this popular stud as it was in the fourth 
pendant earring shown above. For the 
irregular pattern an abalone pearl and a 
single small diamond are to be used, and 
the third stud pattern has a round pearl 
above a pané of sapphires. 


Bracelets in New Form 


Another jewel to take upon itself fresh 
form is the bracelet which is now to ap- 
pear as an armlet and in a much heavier 
composition and sturdier construction as an 








FIG. 13—MEN’S POCKET PIECES. 


elongated gem cutting as shown, or the 
form is filled in with a number of the 
smaller gems in separate mountings to 
make up the long narrow contour, and a 
grouping of the smaller gems makes the 
stud. 

For the second design a sextet of square- 
cut. gems have been used. These are 
framed in mellegrain platinum wire and 
platinum chainwork makes the drops. The 
gems for these are rubies, but where an 


anklet. For the next three illustrations, 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6, patterns are given for the 
new pearl rope bracelet to be worn either 
at the wrist or just above the elbow on the 
upper arm; for narrow flexible bracelets 
of calibre work in platinum and for the 
deeper solid bangles which may be con- 
verted into the newest of new jewels the 
anklet, now the fashion in Paris. 
Bracelet-watches are as jewels in them- 
selves, but in their patterns and gem-set- 
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ting they follow the sautoir watch for the 
case and the bracelet for the wrist-strap, 
so their designing is a matter of fitting one 
to the other and combining appropriate 
gems with suitable lines of contour. 


The “Pinkie” and the Index Finger-Ring as 
Style-Makers 


Still another new arrival among the 
finest jewels is seen in the acceptance of 
the index finger-ring by the well-dressed 
woman. Some of the latest designs are 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 7, and 
through the rough gems these rings and 
their influence is conspicuously felt. 

Twin stones and the great use of pearls 
are two points to be emphasized in the new 
finger-ring designs and together with the 
new irregular shapes—wide at the top for 
the pinkie and slanting to one side for the 
forefinger ring—these are the principal 
features to be emphasized for 1920; soli- 
taire pearls and the smooth colored gems 
with star sapphires and star rubies in the 
lead are to be the most conspicuous gems, 
and as for oddity of shape and greatness 
of size, there is no limitation in either. 


Crown Bandeaux and a Variety of Separate 
Ornaments for the 1920 Coif 


Just at present we have reached a tran- 
sition between two extremes in hairdress- 








ing. We have seen the passing of the first 
extreme for the very much puffed over-ear 
dressing has had its day, and now the 
coiffeurs promise the introduction of the 
high-back knot and upstanding ornament. 

For the illustration (Fig. 8) the three 
newest models are depicted. The first 
sketch shows the use of one of the glyc- 
erined ostrich sprays. This ornament 
springs from a gem-studded side panel and 
the tips of the fantasy end in platinum 
mounted diamonds. 

The fillet is one of the crown designs 
worn low on the brow, but still standing 
high above the coif. This style is both 
becoming and exceedingly fashionable, but 
it is appropriate only with the most elabo- 
rate evening gown and most suitable for 
formal occasions. 

The low contour is favored for daytime 
wear and this augers well for the high 
backcomb. This may be worn as in the 
sketch or as the Spanish comb is used 
a-slant and one side instead of at the back 
of the head. 
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Small Sizes Brooches to Be a Favorite 
Jewel of the Year 


The brooch measuring not over one and 
one-half inches square or when oblong or 
oval in shape one and three-quarters by one 
and one-quarter inches is a factor in the 
preparation of the brooches for the coming 
year. They rival the barpin, and for both 
day and evening wear they are ousting the 
regulation larger cluster brooches from 
fashion. In the illustration on page 5, 
there are three examples of these new 
small-sized brooches. The first hoids three 
moonstones, surrounded by aquamarines. 
The brooch at the top of the sketch is an 
excellent design, holding turquoises in a 
silver and gold combination. The third 
brooch is a subject design carried out in a 
zircon and enamels. In form, these 
brooches are raised toward the center and 
they resemble either a plateau or a stubby, 
topped mound in gems. 

The gems in this group of small brooches 
are massed for the smallest sizes, or when 
medium-colored stones are used, they are 
clustered in groups. For the larger gems 
a mere border finishes them off and makes 
their only trimming. 

One of these smaller brooches in the all- 
over small gems holds diamonds and pearls 
in a six-pointed star, over a long back- 





ground, also enclustered with a diamond. 
Another has four medium-sized opals for 
its central interest and diamonds are 
mounted in its platinum border. For a sin- 
gle-stone brooch a slab of jade is used, and 
two small diamonds make the only gems 
in its irregular platinum frame. 

These smaller brooches are specially ap- 
propriate for morning and afternoon wear, 
and they are used in the evening for shoul- 
der brooches or for trimmings on the even- 
ing gown. But there are also for evening 
wear large corsage ornaments sometimes, 
composed of two or more of these small 
brooches, with festoons of pearls or dia- 
monds hanging between and with pendant 
lines of pearls, diamonds or colored gems. 
The Summer Predilection for Tailor-made 

Jewelry 

The new barpins differ greatly from these 
small brooches in make-up, and they are 
different also in use, for the barpins have 
a special significance during the Summer 
months when the sport clothes come into 
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their own. Indeed, all jewels adaptable to 
the tailored designing are then at their best. 
Brooches and barpins head the list, but 
combs and pins for the hair, all kinds of 
utility chains, wrist watches, and even ap- 
propriate finger-rings and earrings take on 
the colors and patenting of these tailored 
or sport jewels. 

The barpins in Fig. 10 are set with semi- 
precious stones. The first holds a piece 
of red coral, the second is composed of a 
series of abalone pearls and the third has 
three slabs of lapis-lazuli. Enamels are 
also used with these tailored barpins, and 
on either one of the three pins colored 
cnamels would be appropriate. 

For the tailored chains there is unusual 
variety in the designing. Some of the pat- 
terns are shown in Fig. 11, but these are 
adaptable also to the setting of finer gems. 
With these chains matching watch cases, 
lorgnons, and vanity boxes and mesh bags 
may be worn. One of these examples in a 
sport or tailored watch is a blending of 
brown and yellow, carried out in onyx and 
gold, and another has lavender enamels in 
various shades on both chain and watch 
case. For these tailored pieces, platinum 
is being used more than ever before, and 
one of the favorite mounts is a combina- 
tion of gold overlaid with platinum. Two 
wrist-watches showing this method have 
backgrounds of gold, one with platinum 
alone as its decoration and the other with 
diamond-mounted platinum at the four cor- 
ners of its square watch and as decorations 
on its wrist band. 


Jewels for Men Are to Meet the New Array 
of Color in Men’s Clothes 


Enamels, too, are going to be used on 
many jewels and cases and utility pieces 
for the men folk, for color is the cry, 
London always has been the arbiter when 
it came to the question of what was cor- 
rest in men’s dress, and now, after an 
attempt here to introduce more color in 
suitings and overcoat materials, word comes 
that this heightened coloring is to be ac- 
cepted for 1920. 

We can expect then to see men’s soft 
hats in tones of plum, ultra-marine, rein- 
deer, moss and bottle green, and suits in 
such mixtures as a cross weave of violet 
and green, red and brown, yellow mixed 
with brown and green, and blue and red 
blended to give a purple overtone. Over- 
coats will favor grays, tans and heather 
combinations, with leanings to olive green, 
mahogany and copenhagen blue. 

On the avenue lately a maroon suit al- 
ready passed without much more than slight 
comment, but it is a forerunner of many 
such brilliantly-hued suits. This suit was 
a rough cloth, one tone in a deep and very 
decided maroon. It was used with hat and 
overcoat of dark gray, black shoes and 
socks, a matching maroon tie, and for the 
jewels a scarfpin and pair of cuff-links in 
pale gold, holding peridots and pearls. 

All jewels, but especially the personal 
pieces will reflect, if not lead in this striv- 
ing for further colorfulness in men’s cos- 
tumes, and thé gems and _ semi-precious 
stones will be blended with enamels to gain 
the desired end. 

The illustrations on page 150 gives an idea 
of the pattern in these jewels, Fobs take a 
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square or oblong shape, and scarfpins are 
long and narrow. For cuff-links there are 
some Japanese styles, and the one as shown 
in the sketch carried out in a round piece 
of jade and hammered and carved gold. 
Watch chains are more fanciful than usual 
and they match the watch in either their 
gold or platinum mounting. 

The gems included beside the sapphire, 
emerald and ruby, with the star sapphire 
and star ruby as particular favorites, are 
the topazes, tourmaline, zircon, cat’s eye, 
agates, turquoise, lapis-lazuli, garnet, jade, 
carnelian and jasper, amethyst and dark 
amber. The darked tones are by far the 
more popular, and there is almost entire ab- 
sence of yellow and light green in either 
costume or jewel coloring. 


Greater Scope to Be Allowed in Designing 
of All Utility Pieces 


Beside the addition of color to these per- 
sonal jewels, utility pieces are also sharing 
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running like a ribbon, a little way inside 
the outer edge of paste or mount. 

Gems appear in some of the handsomer 
pieces, or in evening cases, in small clusters 
and monograms are either traced in enam- 
els, carried out in gems, or engraved in 
block letter. 

For the women folk greatest amount of 
attention has been given to vanity cases, 
mesh bags and fans. 

The cases are representative of all the 
smaller fittings, and also of coin purses. 
The colored enamels are used differently on 
these, and here they form the entire ground 
with gems for the ribbon-like border, or 
for corner clusters. 

One typical vanity case and coin purse 
combined is in lavender enamel in two- 
tone stripes. This is over an engine-turn- 


ing, and for an added decoration there is 
a three-row border of gems, two rows of 
pearls, with a row of amethysts between. 
This 


two-tone effect is used most grace- 
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FIG. 15—THE LATEST EVENING COSTUME ACCESSORY, PLUMED FANS, 


in the same tendency, and this is seen, not 
alone in the pocket pieces for men, but in 
all utility pieces, for women, from fans and 
lorgnettes, to bags, vanity cases and purses. 

The last three illustrations show design 
for some of these more used pieces. The 
sketch Fig. 13 shows a corner ornamented 
cigar case, a match box in leather and plati- 
num—an unusual combination—and several 
other objects to delight the heart of the 
correctly-dressed man. 

Platinum is decidedly the favorite mount, 
but some distinctive designs have been car- 
ried out in pale gold and in the gold topped 
with platinum. Gold is also inlaid in silver 
znd gun imeta!l for some handsome pieces. 
Those carried out in this method being gen- 
erally the smaller cases for the pocket. 
Wrist-watches, pocket knives, and pen and 
pencil holders. 

Where enamels are used, they will ap- 
pear in lying decoration only. The ground 
of the piece being in engine-turned piati- 
num or hand-engraved gold, and the color 


fully in brown and yellow on a gold wrist- 
watch, and another, a sautoir design, is in 
gray and blue on platinum mounted with 
star sapphires. 

This use of two colors is seen also on 
mesh bags. where the mounting may be of 
platinum and the bag mesh in stripes of 
platinum and gold, or where the bag gold 
mount is overlaid with gem-studded plati- 
num. Stripes of gems set directly on the 
mesh also give this two-tone effect, for gen- 
erally on platinum the colored gems are 
used and it makes a green, red or blue 
combination with the white of the platinum 
bands. 

The three bags shown in Fig. 14 give an 
idea of the tendency in the variety of 
shapes for the smaller mesh bags. Fanci- 
ful forms and elaborate mounts are the 
rule, and the mesh is extremely fine, often 
gem-studded, and the fittings elaborate to 
match. 

Fans and powder boxes are evening ac- 
cessories from our grandmother’s day. In 
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the illustration are seen some of the single, 
double and triple plumed fans which are 
almost a necessity with the modern theater 
or dinner costume. The handles for these 
jewels are of carved ivory, shell, or amber. 
3ut gold overlaid with platinum and en 
crusted with gems is a great favorite for 
the handsomer fan mounts. 

For their color schemes the most bril- 
liant hues are chosen. One typical fan is 
in royal purple, with handle of diamond- 
mounted gold, another, an all-yellow fan, 
has pale canary plumes and amber for its 
handle, while a third, though all gray, has 
green tips to the plume, and emeralds set 
in its platinum handle. 

Georgeous in appearance and intricate in 
design the forthcoming jewels will grow 
evermore difficult to make for during the 
year, there will be still further striving 
after delicacy of pattern in the platinum 
mountings, and a “piling of Pelion on 
Ossa” in an effort to gain wealth of effect 
by the over-encrusting of many small stones 
upon huge gems held in elaborately carved 
platinum mounts. 








Albania, a Country Without Clocks 





CMecks are luxuries that the peasants 

of Albania are still able to do without. 
No daylight saving plan would rouse the 
slightest interest among them, for they have 
one of their own which is probably as suc- 
cessful as any that have been put into 
operation among the more sophisticated folk 
of Europe and America. They simply dis- 
regard clocks and calendars, rise by the sun, 
and divide the day into morning, noon and 
night. 

The people here think of distances in 
terms of time. When a traveler asks an 
Albanian the distance from one place to 
another, he never answers in miles or kilo- 
meters, but “It is a half day,” or “It is two 
days.” 

This system has its drawbacks. When the 
‘American Red Cross doctors or nurses have 
a patient on a careful diet, and want him 
to eat at regular hours, they are almost in 
despair. About the best they can do is to 
tell him to eat at sunrise or sunset. Or if 
he ‘s 1 Mohammedan, he knows the even- 
ing vall to prayer. 

Even if the Albanians had clocks and 
could read them, they would still have 
difficulties. There are three kinds of time 
kept in Scutari: Greenwich time for the 
Europeans and Americans, French military 
time, which is an hour earlier, and Moham- 
medan time which is several hours earlier 
than French. 








A Word About Chinese Jade 





apHe exquisitely beautiful details often 

exhibited by the Chinese are sur- 
prising, especially when we consider the 
hardness of the jade, the material princi- 
pally used by them. What patience it must 
have required to cut those ornaments in 
jade which we find on their sceptres and 
on the handles of their official swords! 
Many pieces which are shown in museums 
have cost years of laborious engraving. 
Jade has therefore been esteemed by the 
Chinese as emblematic of all virtue.”— 
Sommerville. 
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The Treasure of Lahun’ 





Beautiful Jewelry of Ancient Egyptian Princess Recently Placed on Exhibition at 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


By Albert M. Lythcoe, Curator, Department of Egyptian Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art 

















N the Spring of 1914, in the course of 

excavations which were being conducted 
in Egypt by Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, a discovery was made which has 
been equalled but rarely in the whole his- 
tory of Egyptian excavation. It consisted 
in the recovery, in its entirety and in’ the 

















PYRAMID OF SENUSERT II AT LAHUN, 
SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 


Fre; 1. 


same perfect condition in which it had been 
placed in the tomb, of a complete comple- 
ment of jewelry, exquisite in its character 
and in quality of workmanship, which had 
once graced the person of the Princess 























(Back View) 

Fic. 3. TWO VIEWS OF ENAMELED PECTORALS 

OF SENUSERT II, AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


Sat-hathor-iunut (= Daughter of Hathor 
of Dendera), who was in all probability the 
daughter of King Senusert II of the XII 
dynasty, who reigned from 1906 to 1887 
B. C., and near whose pyramid, at Lahun, 


*Copyright Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Republished by courtesy of that institution. 


1919, 


she was buried. With the jewelry there 
was also found a series of beautifully 
wrought vases, some of alabaster and oth- 
ers of obsidian mounted in gold, for cos- 
metics and unguents, together with other 
articles of the toilet, while in another part 
of the tomb were four superb alabaster 
Canopic jars bearing the name and title of 
the princess. 

With the exception of certain of the 
pieces which were retained by the Egyptian 
authorities for the Cairo Museum, all the 
objects included in the discovery were pur- 
chased for the Museum in 1916, through a 
contribution made for the purpose by 
Henry Walters, second vice-president of 
the Museum, and an appropriation granted 

















Fic. 4. PECTORAL OF AMENEMHAT III (BACK). 
ACTUAL SIZE NOW IN THE CAIRO 
MUSEUM. 


by the trustees from the Rogers Fund. 
Under an agreement made at the time of 
their purchase, the objects were to be re- 
tained in England until such time after the 
conclusion of the war as they could be 
transported to this country is safety, and 
consequently they have but recently been 
received at the Museum. In view of their 
great interest and importance they have 
been placed on exihibition temporarily in 
the Room of Recent Accessions, where they 
will remain for the period of a month, 
after which they will be retired from ex- 
hibition to await the completion of the 
new Room of Egyptian Jewelry, which is 
now in process of installation and which it 
is hoped may be completed not later than 
next Summer. 

Announcement of the discovery was first 
made by Professor Petrie in the London 
Times of May 20, 1914, while other pre- 
liminary accounts by him regarding the 
objects and the conditions under which 
they were found were also published during 
the same year.’ A full publication of the 





1See The Illustrated London News of June 20, 
1914, with illustration of all the principal objects 
comprised in the discovery; an article in Ancient 
Egypt, 1914, Part III, which we now quote prac- 
tically in its entirety; and Catalogue of the Ex- 


excavations, by Professor Petrie and Guy 
Brunton, who assisted him in the work, is 
soon to issue from the press, but for the 
moment we may quote from the former’s 
vivid description of the discovery in one of 
the articles just referred to’ 

“In the previous number of Ancient 

















Fic. 2. DIADEM OF THE PRINCESS SAT-HATH- 
OR-IUNUT. NOW IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM. 


Egypt an account has been given of the 
principal features of the pyramid of Senu- 
sert II and its surrounding constructions. 
We now turn to describe the greatest dis- 
covery of the year, indeed by far the most 
valuable group that has ever been found 
outside of the Government reserves. 

“On the south side of the pyramid of 
Lahun [Fig. 1] four large shaft-tombs were 
found, doubtless all belonging to members 
of the royal family. They had all been 
opened and plundered, probably in the de- 
cadence of the kingdom before the Hyksos. 
They had been left open, and gradually 
filled up with dust and mud washed in by 
occasional storms. In one of these tombs 
stood a granite sarcophagus, the massive 


hibition held at University College, London, 1914. 
See also Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1914, 
p. 185. 

2Ancient Egypt, 1914, Part III, pp. 97-100. 
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lid of which had been partly pushed off and 
the edge broken away, enough to let a boy 
in to clear out the contents, and nothing 
whatever was left in it. The tomb ap- 
peared to have been entirely ransacked, and 
only a recess at the side of the passage 
remained to be examined. This was filled 
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the Cairo Museum.]* It is formed by a 
broad band of highly burnished gold over 
an inch wide, and large enough to pass 
round the bushy wig worn in the XIIth 
dynasty. The uraeus is of open work, in- 
laid with lazuli and carnelian; the head is 
of lazuli, which was found loose in the 

















Fic. 5. GOLD COLLAR 


with hard washed mud like the rest of the 
tomb, and nothing could look less promis- 
ing. The trained workman was told to 
clear it out and finish the tomb. 

“After a few cuts of the pick, the man 
saw some tubular beads of gold appearing. 
He at once removed the local workers who 
were about him, and sent word to the staff. 
Mr. Frost was at liberty, and went down; 
after taking out about a pound weight of 
gold beads, and beginning to uncover the 
band of the diadem, he fetched Mr. Brun- 
ton to come down and continue the clear- 
ing. The rest of the afternoon and on up 
to midnight, the clearing went on, without 
even extracting the diadem, as the ground 
was so hard. Mr. Brunton slept in the 
tomb, and worked at intervals during the 
night, removing the diadem safely next 
morning. For five days, and several eve- 
nings also, Mr. Brunton, with some times 
Mr. Willey, steadily worked through the 
cubic yard of hard mud, every scrap of 
which had to be loosened most carefully as 
the jewelry and ivory work were scattered 
throughout it, and a single rough cut might 
do great damage. After that work, the 
whole of the earth was brought up to the 
huts, and for some weeks sifting went on 
gradually and thoroughly, and all the richer 
portions were completely washed away as 
liquid mud, leaving the most minute beads 
behind. Thus over 10,000 beads were 
recovered. 

“Such a discovery would have raised a 
hornet’s nest of dealers and robbers about 
us if it were known while we were at work. 
But steps may be taken to secure the silence 
of the workman without recourse to the 
ancient practice of killing all who knew a 
secret. The power of the purse in our 
regular system of reward was enough, and 
not even the man’s own brother could find 
what the reward had been. So far as 
rumors reached Egypt, their nature showed 
that they were due to the betrayal of confi- 
dences in another country, and not to any- 
one in Egypt. 

“The principal object was the diadem, 
bearing the royal uraeus on the front. [See 
Fig. 2. This was taken by the Egyptian 
authorities in the customary division of 
objects found in excavation, and is now in 








OF DOUBLE LION-HEADS. 


mud. In washing the mud we recovered 
one of the minute eyes of garnet, and also 
the little ring of gold which surrounded it, 
and thus the head was completed again. 
Around the polished band were affixed 15 
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slightly with every movement of the head.. 
At the back and sides of the crown were 
streamers of gold, which hung from hinges 
attached to the rosettes. The whole con- 
struction was over a foot and a half high. 
; The plumes and streamers were 
found laid flat together beneath the circu- 
lar band; they seem to have been carefully 
placed in this manner originally. 

“Two pectorals of the same design were: 
found; one with the cartouche of Senu- 
sert II [see Fig. 3], belonging to the prin- 
cess when young, the other of Amenem- 


-hat III, twenty or thirty years later [see 


Fig. 4]. [The first of these pectorals is in 
the Metropolitan Museum, the second was. 
taken by the Cairo Museum.] The car- 
touche is supported by the kneeling man,. 
holding palm: branches which rest on the 
tadpole representing millions of years. This 
group is flanked by two falcons whose 
backs form the outline of the group. The 
earlier pectoral is inlaid with minute feath- 
ering of lazuli and turqouise; the later with 
a different feathering of lazuli and white 
paste, which has probably been green. The 
gold backs of the pectorals are finely 
engraved, with most detail on that of 
Senusert II. They were probably 
suspended by necklaces of the very rich 

















Fic. 6. 


GIRDLE OF GOLD COWRIES, WITH RHOMBIC BEADS OF GOLD. CARNELIAN, AND GREEN 


FELSPAR. 


rosettes, each riveted on to the band, and 
into that fitted a double plume of sheet 
gold, the stem of which slipped through a 
flower of solid gold. The thickness of the 
plumes was such that they would wave 





This and the other statements in brackets have 
beén introduced into Professor Petrie’s article by 
the present writer. All objects in this list, with 
the exception of those designated as in the Cairo 
Museum, are now in the Metropolitan Museum. 


deep amethyst beads which were found 
mere. . «+ 

“A massive collar was composed of large 
gold double lion-heads [Fig. 5], one of 
which is made in two halves, sliding to- 
gether to serve as a fastener. Between 
these came smaller quadruple lion-heads, 
as the threading holes are just the same 
distance apart, and the number (7) is the 
same, 
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“Another collar* was of large gold cow- 
ries, one of which is in two halves sliding 
together, and therefore separate from the 
lion-heads. Some extra spacing is needed 
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these cannot have been threaded with the 

rhombic gold beads as they are too wide. 
“Another necklet was a double row of 

amethyst beads, with two gold lion-claw 











acl he 








Fic. 7. NECKLACES OF AMETHYST, THE DOUBLE ONE WITH GOLD LION-CLAW PENDANTS AND 
ADDITIONAL BEADS OF GOLD. 


between these, and the double rhomb beads 
of gold have threading holes the same dis- 
tance apart, while their number (16) is just 
double that of the cowries. These probably 
go together. A third collar was of the old 
type of long pendant or drop beads, of gold, 
lazuli, carnelian, and amazon-stone. The 
only beads which can have been placed 
between these are the rhombic beads of 
carnelian and blue amazon-stones,° and 


4[Since the jewelry reached the Museum in New 
York, a study of the problems connected with the 
reconstruction of certain pieces has been carried 
out by A. C. Mace and H. E. Winlock, of the 
Egyptian department, supplementing the studies 
already made by Professor Petrie. In the case of 
this object, which the latter terms a collar, it is 
our opinion that it served the purpose of a girdle. 
Similar girdles of cowries are regularly represented, 
for example, on the glazed “‘doll’’ figurines of the 
XII dynasty. Four such figurines in our collection, 
three of which were found in the Museum’s exca- 
vations at Lisht and Thebes, exhibit it very clearly. 
With the double rhombic beads of gold which Pro- 
fessor Fetrie would place between the cowries, 
we would include also the rhombic beads of 
carnelian and green felspar, as seen in fig. 6, 
which he mentions in paragraph (6) as probably 
belonging to “a third collar.” These stone rhombic 
beads appear to coincide closely enough in size to 
be combined with the gold rhombic beads, and 
when included with the latter between the cowries 
give a total circumference suitable to the purpose 
mentioned. ] : 

S[ Mention has been made of the fact, in the pre- 
ceding footnote, that these rhombic beads of stone 
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“A pair of deep armlets [illustrated om 
front cover of THr JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
issue of Jan. 14, 1920] are formed of six 
bars of gold, each bearing two columns of 
thirty-seven rows of beads, which held 
apart as many rows of minute beads of 
carnelian and turquoise. These armlets 
were each fastened on by sliding a broad 
strip of gold in grooves, the strip bearing 
the name and titles of Amenemhat III in 
blue and white on an inlaid flat ground of 
carnelian. 

“A similarly made pair of bracelets had 
eight bars with 23 rows of beads, but with- 
out an inlaid sliding piece. 

“Two pairs of small gold lions were 
found, which had double threading holes 
from end to end of the base. The dis- 
tances of the holes prevents their belonging 
to either the bracelets or armlets, or to any 
of the larger beads. They were probably 
threaded on double strings of small beads, 
fastened with a small gold slider of the 
double rope-tie pattern as is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

“Two pairs of larger gold lions had each 
a single thread hole fron. end to end [Fig. 
8]. They must have been on single strings 
of small beads, probably combined with the 
following: 

“Three motto groups of gold inlaid [Fig. 
9]: with fu ab, ‘satisfaction of heart’; ab 
hetep between two neter signs, ‘the heart 
in peace amidst the gods’; and onkh be- 
tween two sa signs on neb, ‘life amidst all 
protection.’ “ Each of these has a vertical 
slider at the back, with a ring on each part, 
hence they were fasteners for a single 
string of small beads. They were prob- 
ably hung on the arm as amulets, each by a 
single line of beads. 

“There were also two other amulets, 
shen signs of gold inlaid, meaning the ful- 
ness of life and possessions [Fig. 9]. One 
has a slider at the back, the other has a 
different form of slider, a cover slipping 
over a fixed tongue. 

















Fic. 8. 


BRACELETS OF GOLD, CARNELIAN, AND TORQUOISE BEADS WITH GOLD FIGURES OF 


RECUMBENT LIONS. 


pendants [Fig. 7]. This combination is 
suggested by the double beads of gold balls 
soldered to the claws, of the same size as 
the amethysts. 





belong, in our opinion, to the girdle of cowries. 
The “long pendant or drop beads,’’ here incorpo- 
rated by Professor Petrie in “a third collar,” would 
appear on the basis of the study of the material 
made by Mace and Winlock to have served as the 
principal units in a necklace from which one of the 
pectorals was suspended. It is shown with the 
pectoral of Senusert II, now in our Museum (see 
frontispiece). Necklaces of this form, supporting 
a pectoral, were certainly in use in the XVIII dy- 


“By the study of the gauges of all the 
double threading, the diameters of beads, 
the numbers of different patterns, the num- 
bers of various fasteners, the known length 





nasty, as may be seen, for example, on the gilded 
coffin of Thuiu. (See Quibell, Tomb of Yuaa and 
Thuiu, Pl. XII.) The necklace, moreover, as it 
has now been reconstructed for use in combination 
with the pectoral, corresponds and harmonizes in 
its coloring with that of the inlays of the pectoral. 
In the absence of beads of any other form with 
which they could have been combined, there seems 
little question as to the correctness of their employ- 
ment in the manner here adopted.] 
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of necklaces, the usual patterns on statues 
and paintings, and such details, it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct the original arrangement 
with but few uncertainties. : 

“Other toilet objects were found: a pair 
of copper knives, a pair of copper razors 
with gold handles [Fig. 10]; three obsidian 
vases* with gold mounting on brim and 
base, and around the lid [Fig. 11]. The 
main piece was a large silver mirror with 
handle of obsidian, and cast gold head of 
Hat-hor; the handle is inlaid with bands of 
plaited gold, and leaves around the base of 
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and sharp inscriptions recording the ‘Royal 
daughter, Sat-Hathor-ant. 

“The jewelry had been mostly placed in 
three caskets. One was covered with pan- 
elled ivory veneer, in the recesses of which 
all round were large gold zad signs. A 
second was of ivory veneer, with two 
beautifully carved strips of the lid, bearing 
the names and titles of Amenemhat III 
in relief. The third box was only of wood, 
which had entirely perished like the wooden 
basis of the others. It is hoped that the 
ivory caskets may be eventually restored 

















FIG. 9. GOLD AMULETS WITH COLORED INLAY. 


carnelian and paste—blue and white—in 
gold settings. [See Fig. 12. This was 
taken by the Egyptian authorities and is 
now in the Cairo Museum.] Two inlaid 
gold scarabs have gold wire rings to them. 
[One of these is now in the Cairo Museum, 
the other in the Metropolitan Museum. See 
Fig. 13.] Another scarab is of lazuli [see 
Fig. 14]; a fourth one, of lazuli, engraved 
with the cartouche of Amenenmhat III in a 
scroll, is probably the most perfect known, 
for the sharpness and finish in every part 
and the intense blue of the stone [Fig. 15]. 

“Of the funerary outfit there were eight 
alabaster vases with lids of the usual type, 
and in a limestone chest were the alabaster 
canopic jars. These jars are of the finest 
style, with beautifully finished human heads 





S[A small obsidian kohl-pot, similarly mounted in 
gold (shown in Fig. 11), which Professor Petrie 
omits in this list, was also among the toilet objects 
found and is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Professor Petrie also omits from this list two 
“ropes” of heavy gold cylindrical or tubular units 
which were included among the ornaments of the 
princess. These in all probability were used in the 
decoration of a wig. The separate strands of the wig, 
in such a case, would have been passed through 
them. In the case of one of these the cylindical 
units were % of an inch in length and 5/16 
of an inch in diameter, and there was a total length 
of some 16 feet. Half of this was taken by the 
Cairo Museum, the other half is now in the Metro- 
politan Museum. In the case of the other “rope,” 
the gold cylindrical units were considerably smaller 
in size. This is now in the Metropolitan Museum. ] 


from the thousands of fragments which 
have been collected. 

“The extraordinary conditions of the dis- 
covery seem quite inexplicable. The tomb 
had been attacked; the long and heavy work 
of shifting the massive granite lid of the 
sarcophagus and breaking it away had been 
achieved; yet all this gold was left in the 
recess of the passage, untouched. Had the 
crown been dragged out of the coffin, it 
would have been bent in some part; but it 
was quite uninjured, and placed as if care- 
fully deposited. The whole treasure seems 
to have been stacked in the recess at the 
time of the burial, and to have gradually 
dropped apart as the wooden caskets de- 
cayed in the course of years, with repeated 
flooding of storm water and mud, slowly 
washed into the pit. It cannot be that the 
whole was deliberately buried in mud to 
hide it, as then the parts would have been 
in exact position. On the contrary, every- 
thing showed a long gradual decay, during 
which the wood and the threads were rotted 
by wet, the beads all rolled apart, the parts 





7[ Methods of transliteration of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic characters vary considerably among schol- 
ars, and must often be confusing to the general 
reader. Professor Petrie would prefer the trans- 
literation of the princess’ name in the form given 
here. Following a different method, we would 
give the name in the form in which it is found 
in other parts of the present article, i. e., 
Sat-hathor-iunut. ] 
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of the armlets had fallen in every direction, 
and all the ivory veneer had dropped off 
and lay in a confused stratum of fragments. 
This was all bedded over by mud washing 
in, to more than a foot in thickness. The 
whole treasure was standing in an open 
recess, within arm’s reach of the gold- 
seekers while they worked at breaking open 
the granite sarcophagus.” 

To recount briefly the principal facts 
regarding the “find,” which are to be gath- 
ered from this and the other published 
statements of Professor Petrie, it appears 
that the tomb of the princess consisted of a 
perpendicular shaft cut in the bed-rock to 
a depth of some 28 feet, from which a 
short passage led into a_ burial-chamber 
hardly larger than the great red-granite 
sarcophagus which it contained. 

The sarcophagus, because of its massive 
character and the apparent inability of the 
ancient plunderers to remove the lid, owing 
to the cramped conditions in the chamber, 
had been cut away at the end to‘effect the 
removal of its contents. Nothing whatever 
remained of the mummy or of the elab- 
orate funerary jewelry and ornaments with 
which it was undoubtedly decked, except 








Fic. 10. COPPER RAZORS WITH GOLD HANDLES, 
AND A SILVER SHEN AMULET. 
two cylindrical beads of amazon-stone 


(green felspar) which had been dropped 
by the thieves.’ 

At the right of the sarcophagus, in the 
wall of the chamber, was a rock-cut recess 
in which was a limestone box containing 
the four Canopic jars, provided for the 
viscera which were removed in the process 
of mummification. The contents of the jars 
on examination, however, proved to consist 
of “bundles of cedar pitch adulterated with 
mud and grit, and in one jar about a pint 
of solution of natron.” ” 

Another rock-cut niche, about three feet 
wide and five feet deep,” was to be seen at 
the jeft in the wall of the passage as one 
entered the burial-chamber, and here had 
been placed, in such a manner as to escape 
detection by the plunderers in some un- 
accountable way, the wonderful series of 
jewels with which the princess had adorned 
herself in life and which had been placed 





8Illustrated London News of June 20, 1914. 
*Catalogue of Exhibition at University College, 


p. 8. 
0] bid., p. 7. 
NJbid., p. 8. 
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here for her further pleasure in the here- 
after. These, with the accompanying arti- 
cles of her toilet, had been contained in 
three caskets, in which they had been de- 
posited in the niche, and there they were 
found by Professor Petrie’s workmen— 
covered by a mass of mud which had grad- 
ually been deposited over them when the 
tomb lay open to the elements during the 
years following the visit of the plunderers. 

The wooden caskets—one of which had 
been elaborately inlaid with ivory, gold, 
carnelian, and blue faience, and another 
with ivory alone—had fallen to pieces, but 
their contents lay unharmed and in their 
original condition beneath the protecting 
mass of mud. It is owing to the patient 
care and effort with which Professor Petrie 
and Mr. Brunton succeeded in extracting 
the objects from this mud deposit that these 
elaborately conceived ornaments are again 
restored to us in their original form, as 
closely as such difficult conditions permit- 
ted their determination. 
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Maspero raised the contention regarding 
the Dahshur jewelry, basing his argument 
primarily on the “frail” nature of certain 
pieces, such as the diadems of the Princess 
Khnumit, that they were not intended for 
actual use in lifetime, but “were designed 
for the coffin, and the eternal inertia to 
which they were to be consigned.” An 
examination of the objects themselves does 
not tend to sustain such a theory, however, 
while definite evidence in other respects 
would seem clearly to disprove his conten- 
tion. In the work of our Metropolitan 
Museum Expedition in cemeteries of the 
same dynasty at Lisht, conclusions were 
reached * in support of the probability that 
in the case of the royal burials of this 
period, a double provision of jewelry was 
made—one set of a funerary character, per- 
haps of lesser value intrinsically, with 
which the mummy itself was adorned,” and 
a second set, consisting of the jewelry 
actually worn in lifetime, which was depos- 
ited separately in a cache—as was found to 

















Fie. 11. 


For purposes of comparison, let us now 
turn from these marvelous pieces of jew- 
elry found at Lahun to those of a previous 
“find” of the same character and the same 
dynasty, known to everyone familiar with 
the treasures of the Cairo Museum as “the 
Dahshur jewelry.” The circumstances re- 
garding the discovery of the Dahshur treas- 
ure are well known. In 1894 and 1895, 
De Morgan, then Director-General of An- 
tiquities at Cairo, while conducting exca- 
vations on behalf of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the pyramid-field at Dahshur, 
found within the enclosures of three pyra- 
mids of kings of the XIIth dynasty— 
Amenemhat II, Senusert III, and Amen-- 
emhat III—the burial-places of a number 
of princesses of the families of these 
kings.” These chambers yielded the treas- 
ure which, until the present discovery at 
Lahun, has remained unrivaled and alone 
in its comprehensive illustration of the truly 
exquisite character, both in workmanship 
and design, of the products of the gold- 
smith’s art of this period, which it revealed 
to the world for the first time.” 


12See J. de Morgan,’ Fouilles 4 Dahchour 1894; 
and Fouilles 4 Dahchour en 1894-1895. 

Descriptions and studies of the Dahshur 
jewelry, from various points of view, are to be 
found in the following: Vernier, Bijoux et Or- 
févreries (Catalogue Général du Musée du Caire) 
and La Bijouterie et la Joaillerie Egyptienne 
(Mémoires de I'Institut Francais d’Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire); Petrie, Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt; and Mare Rosenberg, Aegyptische 
Einlage in Gold und Silber. 


COSMETIC VASES AND A KOHL POT OF POLISHED OBSIDIAN 


WITH GOLD MOUNTINGS. 


be the case in those interments at Dahshur 
in which the evidence was still preserved. 
The additional occurrence of this deposit 
of the jewelry of Sat-hathor-iunut at 
Lahun under the same conditions would 
seem to confirm these conclusions still more 
positively. The diadems of Khnumit, in- 
stanced by Maspero in support of his 
theory, were in fact among those of her 
jewels which were found by De Morgan in 
such a cache, and not among the “funer- 
ary” jewelry with which her mummy was 
decorated. 

The celebrated jewelry of Dahshur was 
yielded principally by the tombs of four 
princesses—Khnumit, whom we have just 
referred to; Ita, Sat-hathor, and Merit. 
The burial-chambers of the first two were 
adjacent to the pyramid of Amenemhat II, 
on its western side, and in each chamber 
the jewelry was found as a “deposit” under 





MArt in Egypt, p. 121. See also Guide to the 
Cairo Museum, 1908, p. 425. 

See Publications of the Egyptian Expedition 
of the Metropolitan Museum. The Tomb of 
Senebisti at Lisht, by A. C. Mace and H. E, 
Winlock, p. 58. 

16As stated above on p. 15, following Frofessor 
Petrie’s account, the only traces which remained 
in the plundered burial-chamber at Lahun to prove 
that such a set of “funerary”? jewelry had once 
adorned the mummy of the princess Sathathor- 
iunut, were two cylindrical beads of green felspar 
from a collar. Her second set of jewelry as here 
distinguished, consisting of that actually worn in 
lifetime, comprised the wonderful assortment of 
pieces found, as we have seen, in the niche which 
had been provided for them. 
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the same conditions—in a recess in the wall 
of the chamber, similar to that at Lahun.”” 
Sat-hathor and Merit, on the other hand, 
were members of the family of Senusert 
III, and had been interred with others of 
his family in a subterranean “gallery,” the 
entrance to which was within the enclosure 
of his pyramid on its northen side. In the 
case of these two princesses the position of 
the cache in each instance was a rock-cut 
pocket in the floor of the tomb, in place of 
the recess in the wall as before.” 

The jewelry of Khnumit and Ita differs 
very considerably in its nature from that 
of the two latter princesses mentioned or 
of the princess at Lahun. It is extremely 
delicate in design and character, and seems 
to represent a style confined, so far as we 
can judge, to the reign of Amenemhat II, 
at whose pyramid they were buried. The 
absence, however, among their jewelry of 
pieces bearing kings’ names,. such as are 
found among the jewels of the three other 
princesses mentioned, does not permit us 
to assign it with certainty to his reign, 
despite the fact as to their place of burial. 
Its production may possibly date from a 
preceding reign—that of Amenemhat I or 
Senusert I—but no correspondingly impor- 
tant example dated to those reigns have yet 
been brought to light as a basis of judg- 
ment. On the other hand, we may say that 
among the jewelry dated to the succeeding 
reigns, but little trace of this particular 
style is to be found. These earlier pieces 
of Khnumit and Ita rely very considerably 
for their effectiveness and beauty on the 
elaborate employment of filigrane technique, 
in contrast to those of the three other prin- 
cesses of later reigns where inlay in col- 
ored stones and bolder effects are the most 
striking features. 

A comparison of the jewelry of Sat- 
hathor and Merit, however, with that from 
Lahun, not only presents points of striking 
similarity in the groups as a whole, but the 
identical nature of some of the pieces pos- 
sessed by all three princesses in common 
at once becomes apparent. Each of these 
three princesses, moreover, has jewels bear- 
ing the names of two reigning monarchs, 
to each of whom the particular princess 
bore relationship—whether as daughter and 
wife respectively in each case, or daughter 
of one and sister of the other, or even 
other possible relationships, the scanty rec- 
ords of the time do not permit us generally 
to determine with any positiveness. The 
lifetimes of the three princesses collect- 
ively, however, are seen to have included 
the reigns of three kings who ruled suc- 
cessively from 1906 to 1801 B. C.” These 
kings are: 

Senusert II, who reigned 19 years, from 
1906 to 1887 B. C. 

Senusert III, who reigned 38 years, from 
1887 to 1849 B. C. 

Amenemhat III, who reigned 49 years, 
from 1849 to 1801 B. C. 

Interesting problems are presented as to 
how far the three princesses were contem- 
porary, in a consideration of the dated 





171See De Morgan, Fouilles 4 Dahchour en 
1894-1895, p. 46, Fig. 105. 

18See De Morgan, Fouilles 4 Dahchour 1894, 
p. 58, Fig. 128. 

8Following the chronological table of kings in 
3reasted, History of Egypt. The dates of these 
three reigns are fixed astronomically. 
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pieces which each had. The distribution 
of these pieces is as follows: 

Princess Sat-hathor, of Dahshur, has 

(a) a pectoral bearing the name of 
Senusert II. 

(b) a scarab with the name of Sen- 
msert IIT. 

Princess Merit, of Dahshur, has 

(a) a pectoral of Senusert III. 

(b) a pectoral of Amenemhat III. 

(c) armlets of Amenemhat III. 

(d) two scarabs of Amenemhat III. 

Princess Sat-hathor-iunut, of Lahun, has 

(a) a pectoral of Senusert II. 

(b) a pectoral of Amenemhat III. 

(c) armlets of Amenemhat III. 

(d) a scarab of Amenemhat III. 

(e) a jewel-casket bearing the names of 
Amenemhat {II. 

Thus, on the basis of this evidence alone, 
it would appear that Princess Sat-hathor, 
of Dahshur, lived during the reigns of 
Senusert II and Senusert III; that Prin- 
«ess Merit, of Dahshur, lived during the 
reigns of Senusert IJI and Amenemhat 
III; while Princess Sat-hathor-iunut, of 
Lahun, was living under all three of these 
“kings, though she possessed jewels bearing 
the names of only the first and last of the 
three. 

Among the objects found with the three 
princesses on which their own titles ap- 
pear, Merit alone has the title of “Royal 
Wife,” which occurs upon two inscribed 
-scarabs among her jewelry. Sat-hathor, of 
Dahshur, like Sat-hathor-iunut, of Lahun, 
-is found to have the title of “Royal Daugh- 
ter” only, as far as the evidence of these 
.objects shows. In the case of the former, 
this title occurs on one of her scarabs. 
‘The only instance of the latter’s title of 
“Royal Daughter” is found in the inscrip- 
tions upon her four Canopic jars. In her 
case, this occurrence of her title as Prin- 
«cess alone, upon these jars which were a 
part of the funerary provision at the time 
.of her burial, would point definitely to the 
fact that, if she were ever married, her 
‘marriage had not been with one who was 
at any time upon the throne. Thus it 
seems clear that she was not the wife of 
Amenemhat III, whose generosity is so 
‘much in evidence among her jewelry now 
in our possession—a relationship which 
Professor Petrie was at first inclined to 
consider probable.” If, on the other hand, 
it be true that she was unmarried or had 
contracted a marriage other than royal, 
this would furnish the reason for her 
‘burial at Lahun, where Senusert II under 
these circumstances would have given his 
daughter the royal burial at his pyramid 
which we have seen to be the case. With 
this practically certain determination of 
‘her relationship to Senusert II, she would 
then have been the sister of his son and 
successor, Senusert III, and hence the 
aunt of the latter’s son and _ successor, 
Amenemhat III. We may also conjecture 
that as the daughter of Senusert II, her 
mother may have been Nefert, the queen 
of Senusert II, who is represented in the 
statue found at Tanis and now in the 
Cairo Museum.” 





Catalogue of Exhibition at University College, 


p. 8. ’ 
See Petrie, History of Egypt (Eighth Edition), 
T, p. 175, Fig. 103. 
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In the list of jewelry of this princess of 
Lahun, we have seen that, of her inscribed 
pieces, but one was given to her by Senu- 
sert II, while several were given to her by 
Amenemhat III, including a richly decor- 
ated jewel-casket. It seems probable 
moreover, that she received from the king 
last named not only the preponderance of 
inscribed pieces among her jewelry, but 
many of the others as well. This latter 

















Fic. 12.—sILVER MIRROR WITH HANDLE OF OB- 
SIDIAN AND CAST GOLD HEAD OF THE GOD- 
DESS HATHOR. NOW IN THE CAIRO 
MUSEUM. 


supposition is based on the identical na- 
ture of certain of her jewels with those of 
the Princess Merit at Dahshur, who like- 
wise had received the greater number of 
the inscribed pieces of her jewelry from 
Amenemhat III, as we have seen from the 
list above. Aside from the pectoral bear- 
ing his name which each of these prin- 
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served. The remaining parts of this pair 
of armlets, which must have consisted of 
innumerable rows of tiny beads in gold 
and colored stones, were disregarded, as 
to their order of composition in the arm- 
lets, at the time of their recovery.” 
Continuing our comparison of the jewels 
of Merit and Sat-hathor-iunut, we find that 
each has a great collar of double lion- 
heads.* One unit of each collar serves as 
a clasp, in the fact that it was made in 
two halves, with dove-tail groove and 
tongue fitting into each other. The units 
of these two lion-headed collars are very 
similar in size and workmanship and are 
the only examples of their type known. 
These two princesses also have in com- 
mon a girdle of large cowries,” in which 
one unit serves as a clasp in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the lion-heads. While 
the cowry-shell is a somewhat commonly 
occurring motive in XII dynasty jewelry, 
the particular examples belonging to these 
two princesses are closely identical in size 
and detail and, like the collars of double 
lion-heads, present strong evidence of hav- 
ing been produced by the same craftsmen. 
In fact, without describing in full the 
many similarities and identities found in 
the jewelry of Merit and Sat-hathor-iunut, 
the groups as a whole prove so strikingly 
alike that we may well imagine the greater 
number of their pieces as having been pro- 
duced in the same workshops at the same 
time, as a gift from Amenemhat III to 
two favorite princesses among the mem- 
bers of his dynasty. Compare, for ex- 
ample, with the corresponding pieces 
among the jewelry of Sat-hathor-iunut 
now in our museum and figured in this 
article, the following additional pieces in 
Cairo belonging to Merit—(a) the four in- 
laid “mottoes” or amulets,” (b) the pairs 





*2Sat-hathor-innut’s pectoral bearing Amenem- 
hat’s name was one of the pieces taken by the 
Egyptian Government for the Cairo Museum and 
is represented in Fig. 4 of this article. Merit’s 
pectoral of Amenemhat III is figured in De Mor- 
gan, Fouilles 4 Dahchour 1894, Pls. XX and XXI. 

28See De Morgan, op cit., Pl. XX, 15 and 16. 

It is a matter of regret to all archaeologists 
that much important evidence was unquestionably 
lost as to the original composition of many objects 
among the Dahshur jewelry, through the obviously 
insufficient attention given to existing details, at 
the time of its recovery from the undisturbed de- 




















Fic. 13. rntarp corps F'i._ 15. 
SCARAB WITH GOLD 


WIRE RING. 


cesses had received, and which are alike in 
their technique though dissimilar in size 
and design,” Amenemhat had presented to 
each a pair of armlets bearing his name 
which were seemingly identical in every 
respect. The armlets of Sat-hathor-iunut, 
which are now in our museum, are shown 
in Fig. 11. Of Merit’s armlets we must 
judge from the inlaid bars alone, as they 
are the only parts which are now pre- 


FRONT AND BACK OF LAPIS LAZULI- Fic. 14. LAPIS LA- 
SCARAB BEARING THE NAME OF AMENEM- ZULI SCARAB, UN- 
HAT III IN A SCROLL. INSCRIBED. 


posits in which the several groups were found. 
The majority of the pieces, other than the solid 
and intact units, exist now only in scattered and 
disunited details. 

*®Merit’s collar is figured in De Morgan, op. 
c#t., Pl. XXII. 

26In the case of Merit’s girdle, only the cowries 
appear in the publication (De Morgar, op cit., 
Pl, XXIII). There can be little question, how- 
ever, but that rhombic beads occurred here also 
as separating units. 

27De Morgan, Fouilles 4 Dahchour 1894, Pl. 
XIX, 4 and 20, and Pl. XX, 29 and 32. 
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‘of gold recumbent lions,* (c) the scarab- 
ring with colored inlay,” (d) the necklace 
with gold claw pendants,” and (e) the ob- 
-sidian vases mounted in gold,” the latter 
‘known only from the examples belonging 
‘to these two princesses. Merit also seems 
to have had a jewel-casket, similar in a 
‘certain respect, at least, to one of those of 
Sat-hathor-iunut, judging from the pres- 
‘ence of gold Hathor-beads among her 
treasures now in Cairo. ‘These must have 
served as part of the ornamentation of a 
casket, similarly to the examples seen in 
Fig. 16, from a casket of Sat-hathor-iunut 

















Fic 16. ONE OF THE FOUR GOLD HATHOR 
HEADS FROM THE LID OF THE CASKET 
SEEN IN FIG. 17. 


which is now in process of reconstruction 
in our museum and is described below. 
Thus we see how closely the treasures 
of Merit and this princess of Lahun are 
related in the types of which they are com- 
posed, and how great is the consequent 
probability—from the common _ evidence 
which so many of their pieces present of 
having been produced in the same royal 
workshops, if not even by the selfsame 
hands—that the date of the greater number 
of pieces in these two groups lies mainly 
~within the reign of Amenemhat III, whose 
name appears so prominently among them. 
The casket of Sat-hathor-iunut just re- 
ferred to, as well as a smaller casket which 
she possessed—the reconstruction of which 
was mentioned by Professor Petrie in his 
article quoted above—give promise, when 
the labor of restoring them is finally com- 
pleted, of assuming once more their origin- 
ally beautiful character, as when they held 
these articles of the princess’ jewelry now 
in our possession. In each case the body 
of the casket was undoubtedly of ebony, 





87 bid ., Pl. XXIV, 19. 
®Tbid., Pl. XX, 35. 

%7bid., Pl.,.X XII, 20. 

317 bid., Fl. XXV, 60 and 61. 
827bid., Pl. XXIV, 25. 
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but this had completely disintegrated 
under the conditions to which it had been 
subjected in the tomb. The materials with 
which their exteriors had been richly inlaid 
—in the case of the larger casket, gold, 
ivory, carnelian, and blue faience, and in 
the other, ivory entirely—being of a more 
enduring character, had in great part sur- 
vived. Through the process of restoring 
the missing body of the casket, of ebony, 
all these various features of its ornamen- 
tation can then be incorporated into it in 
their original manner. The order of ar- 
rangement of these decorative inlays was 
the subject of careful study by Professor 
Petrie and this has been continued by us 
on the same basis since they were received 
from London. As the work of reconstruct- 
ing the two caskets will unquestionably ex- 
tend over many months, an outline of the 
main features of the larger one may mean- 
while serve to indicate its richly ornate 
character, while a provisional sketch of its 
original appearance is given in Fig. 17. 

It was approximately 17% inches long, 
12 inches wide, and 13 inches high, ex- 
clusive of the lid, and was supported on 
low feet at the four corners. The feet 
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above them was a wide, flat band of ivory 
2% inches in width. 

The panels, which were cut out of a 
single piece of ivory in each instance, were 
of two alternating widths. The center of 
each of the wider panels was occupied by 
one of the 20 gold Ded signs. The center 
of each of the narrower ones was com- 
posed of a strip of blue faience, represent- 
ing the “opening” of the doorway, while 
above each of these the “roll-lintel” was 
represented by a piece of polished car- 
nelian set in a gold frame. 

The top of the casket ended in a “ca- 
vetto” cornice of ivory, with a gold torus 
molding beneath. 

The lid had a curved top, of the type 
found regularly upon shrine,* and bore 
across it a band of richly conceived orna- 
ment, This consisted of four gold Hathor- 
heads, like the one shown in Fig 16, be- 
tween each two of which was a carved 
panel of ivory, bearing in order one of 
the names of Amenemhat III. These three 
ivory panels give his Horus name, his 
name as King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and as Son of Ré (the Sun-god) respec- 
tively. The gold Hathor-heads—in which 
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FIG. vG. SKETCH OF A JEWEL CASKET OF EBONY INLAID WITH IVORY, GOLD, CARNELIAN, 
AND BLUE FAIENCE, AND BEARING THE NAMES AND TITLES OF AMENEMHAT III. 


were mounted in gold, and the spaces be- 
tween them on the sides of the casket were 
spanned by low-arched bands of silver, in 
the same fashion as in the case of a small 
table of the XVII-XVIII dynasties in our 
museum, where arched strips of wood 
connect the legs in such a manner. The 
sides and ends of the casket were so thick- 
ly incrusted with decorative inlay of the 
materials mentioned above, that the ebony 
of the body appeared hardly more than as 
a border and in narrow strips between the 
recurring panels of which the chief decora- 
tion consisted. These panels, in the form 
of “false-doors,” were 5% inches in height 
and encircled the casket on all sides, while 


the eyes and brows were inland with col- 
ored stones and pastes—were surmounted 
by the cow’s horns and sun’s disk, the lat- 
ter represented by a boss of polished car- 
nelian. The two gold spirals of the wig 
of the goddess were also inlaid with a 
carnelian boss of smaller size, while the 
wig itself, of blue faience, was represented 
as arranged in separate locks, with lines of 
gold inlaid between them. 
(Continued on page 325.) 





88As pictured on the monuments, the lids of 
shrine-shaped caskets always open to the end. 
Our present evidence seems to show that this 
one opened to the side. We have tentatively 
shown it so in the reconstruction, but the point 
is not yet certain. 
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Boston the Cradle of Early American Silversmiths 





By R. T. Elmes 




















F Boston had not acquired everlasting 

fame through the pre-eminent part it 
played in moulding the nation’s history, still 
it would deserve a conspicuous place in the 
chronicle of achievements of permanent 
utility to the domestic life of the country 
because of its pioneer efforts in the manu- 
facture of silverware, and in a somewhat 
less degree, of jewelry. 

It is not without justice that Bostonians 
today point with pride to such illustrious 
names as Burt, Hurd, Dixwell, Cony, Hull, 
Dimmer, the immortal Paul Revere and 
other workers in silver and gold, men who 
set a fashion in design which has become 
preeminently Americanesque, and which 
for beauty, strength and simplicity has no 
superior. Public and private collections 
abound with the products of these masters 
of Colonial and Revolutionary times. So 
thoroughly saturated with the spirit and 
style of the handicraft of these originators 
have modern makers become that they find 
it difficult to deviate in any marked degree 
without losing in artistic merit. 

In the silver of the earliest period the 
ancient geometrical shapes held sway among 
craftsmen when purity of form, sense of 
proportion and perfection of line were pre- 
ferred to elaborateness of design, when 
dignity and solidity were considered supe- 
rior to bulk, and when the beautiful white 
metal was allowed to take its color from 
its surroundings rather than be made a 
medium for the display of skill by workers 
in metal. 

It is natural that this silver should be 
fashioned after the types then in vogue in 
England, for the Colonials glorified in the 
name of Englishmen and loved the customs 
of the old country. Boston was long the 
most important town in our country, and 
the magnificent trade which New England 
had built up with old England and the 
various Colonial possessions in the West 
Indies favored a steadier patronage of the 
craftsmen and a more diversified demand 
for luxuries than in the other colonies 
where wealth was concentrated in the hands 
of a few. 

The early American silver is thoroughly 
characteristic of the taste and life of the 
period in America. Simple in design and 
substantial in weight, it reflects the classic 
mental attitude of the people. The social 
conditions warranted no attempt to imi- 
tate the magnificent baronial silver made 
in England. 

Communion silver, tankards, beakers and 
cans, porringers with flat open work 
handles curiously wrought in various pat- 
terns and inscribed with the joint initials of 
husband and wife: teapots, globular. pear- 
shaped, conical and oval; braziers (the fore- 
runner of the chafing dish) were among 


the most common, while coffee-pots, cream- 
ers, sugar bowls, spoons, salt cellars and 
strainers showed the furnishings of the 
Colonial dining table. 

Earliest records show that the business 
of a silversmith or goldsmith, as the trade 
was early styled, was from the first a profit- 
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good living from his trade. He soon ac- 
quired great wealth from his appointment 
as mint-master of Massachusetts (about 
1652). 

Hull chose for his partner in this enter- 
prise his friend, Robert Sanderson, and 
undoubtedly made him full partner in his 





A GOLD URN BY PAUL REVERE CONTAINING LOCK OF HAIR OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE 
POSSESSION OF MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF MASONS, BOSTON. 


able one. The dean of silversmiths of the 
earliest period was John Hull (1624-83), 
who was born in Leicestershire, England. 
He arrived in Boston in 1635. His diary 
records that “after a little keeping at school 
I was taken to help my father plant corn 
which I attended to for several years to- 
gether, and then by God’s good Hand I fell 
to learning (by the help of my brother) 
and to practice the trade of goldsmith.” He 
also says that he was enabled to secure a 





silversmith trade, for their joint initials are 
found on pieces of their silverware made 
during the next 30 years. Hull’s only 
daughter, Hannah, was married to Samuel 
Sewall, chief justice. The tradition of this 
wedding when the mint master placed his 
daughter on one side of the beam of a pair 
of scales and weighed her down with pine- 
tree shillings for her dowry was long a 
part of New England folklore until the 
historian discovered that the dowry, five 
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hundred pounds sterling (which if paid in stamps in brass er pewter for the common makes and cuts seals in gold, silver or steel; 
pine-tree shillings would have balanced a_ printing press; coats of arms, crests, cyph- or makes steel faces for seals, and sets them 
125-pound buxom lass) was paid in instal- ers, etc., on gold, silver, steel, copper, brass handsomely in gold or silver. He cuts all 
ments after the wedding had passed. John or pewter. He likewise makes watch faces, sorts of steel stamps, brass rolls and stamps 
Hull died in 1863 and his partner, Robert 
Sanderson, 10 years later. 

Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718) learned . 
his trade from Hull, having served his ap- 
prenticeship for eight years from 1659. He 
also made many communion cups, tumblers, 
basins, candlesticks, tankards and porrin- 
gers, some of which a few years ago were 
on exhibition in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

The next eminently prosperous silver- 
smith in Boston was John Cony (1655-. 
1722). He probably learned his trade from 
his brother-in-law, Jeremiah Dummer. It 
is an interesting fact that Cony engraved 
the plates for the first paper money in Am- 
erica. The splendid loving-cup given in 
1701, a photograph of which is here given, 
to Harvard College by Lieutenant Governor . : 
Stoughton, the presiding justice in the trials gor an ’ ag ee 3 Waser, CANNES 
of the Salem witches in 1692, represents the 
highest art of early American silversmiths. 

Of the early 18th century silversmiths 
none was more important than Edward 
Winslow (1669-1753), who received his per- 
mit as goldsmith from the selectmen in 
1702. James Turner was another active 
silversmith, who is known, however, more 
largely for his skill as the engraver of that 
exquisitely beautiful and equally rare little 
view of Boston published in 1744, which is 
so eagerly sought by collectors of American 
views and engravings. His advertisement 
which appeared in the Boston Evening Post 
of June 24, 1745, gives an insight into the 
varied accomplishments of many of the sil- 
versmiths. One advertisement runs: 

“James Turner, silversmith and_ en- 
graver, near the Town House in Cornhill, 
Boston. Engravings of all sorts of copper 
plates for the rolling press, all sorts of 



































EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF COWELL, THE BURTS, MINOTT AND SIMPKINS, 
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for saddlers and bookbinders and does all 
other sorts of work in gold and silver.” 

The personalities of the later silversmiths, 
save that of that active son of liberty, Paul 
Revere, were less interesting, and the trade 
became more or less concentrated in the 
hands of three families, the Burts, Hurds 
and Reveres. Of these John Burt is per- 
haps the best known. His commercial suc- 
cess is evidenced by the value of his inven- 
tory £6,460.4.9, an enormous fortune for the 
time. Two of his sons succeeded to their 
father’s business, Samuel (1724-1754) and 
Benjamin (1729-1804), who has left behind 
him many and varied splendid examples of 
the silversmith’s art. 

The Hurds were an equally famous fam- 
ily. The father, Jacob (1702-1758), fa- 
miliarly known to everyone in Boston as 
“Captain” from his long service in the Mili- 
tary Company, was succeeded by his son 
Nathaniel (1729-1777), who carried on the 
trade of a silversmith, but who shortly be- 
came more famous as an engraver of cop- 
perplates, the impressions from which are 
highly treasured by collectors of American 
engravings and bookplates. 

But the most famous of all the Boston 
silversmiths is Paul Revere (1735-1818). 
His works are cherished for the exquisite 
beauty of their workmanship as well as for 
the historic association connected with this 
patriot. He was apprenticed to John Cony, 
but evidently failed to serve it out as the 
estate of Cony appears credited with ‘£40 
cash for Paul Rivoire’s time.” 

His ability as an engraver on silver is 
demonstrated by the beautiful crests, armo- 
rial designs and cartouches inclosing in- 
scriptions, which adorn many of his wares. 

Two of the pieces, illustrated on page 161, 
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are closely associated with Revere’s activity 
in politics. One, a tiny and exquisitely fash- 
ioned salt-cellar with the inscription “The 
Illustrious Ninety-Two,” recalls the defiance 
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to the King given by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1768. It was 
at the time when the Ministry, forgetful of 
the lessons taught by the Stamp Act, were 
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again attempting repressive measures 
against self-government in the colonies. The 
other piece is the splendid Punch Bowl or- 
dered by the 15 Sons of Liberty, whose 
names encircle its rim, namely, John Mar- 
ston, Ichabod Jones, John Homer, William 
Bowes, Peter Boyer, Benjamin Cobb, Caleb 
Hopkins, Nathaniel Barber, John White, 
William Mackey, Daniel Malcolm, Benja- 
min Goodwin, John Welsh, Fortescue Ver- 
non, Daniel Parker. The crude emblemati- 
cal design on the opposite side testifies 
eloquently to the enthusiasm aroused in 
these Sons of Liberty by the splendid strug- 
gle John Wilkes was then making in Eng- 
land in defence of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

Coming down to the present day, Boston 
possesses several silverware manufacturers 
who produce articles of excellent design, 
some of it original and a large quantity 
made according to the customer’s own pat- 
tern. A sample of the workmanship of to- 
day is to be found as in the reproduction 
of a Paul Revere silver set by the Tut- 
tle Silver Co. The set was made with 
the teapot, now in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts serving as a model. The 
original was made by Paul Revere in 1799 
and was presented to Edmund Hartt, con- 
structor of the frigate “Boston,” by his 
fellow citizens on completion of that “or- 
nament of the American Navy.” Among 
the wares manufactured today are re- 
productions of sets by Hurd, porringers 
by Cony, braziers, cider jugs, etc. by 
Revere, Moulton, Dummer and other 
Colonial silversmiths. The originals of 
many of these pieces have been in the same 
families in Boston since first made and are 
reproduced by permission of the owners. 
Specially fine work is also done in other 
lines by such well-known houses as Smith 
Patterson Co., Shreve, Crump & Low, Inc.; 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co.; Thomas Long & 
Co., the Parris Silver Co., Hodgson Ken- 
nard & Co., all or most of whom maintain 
large manufacturing establishments with 
workmen of the highest skill, and the vol- 
ume of business is infinitely greater than 
in the days of Hull and his illustrious peers 
and successors. 

While the amount of silver manufacture 
in Boston is not as great as in some other 
centers, it is considerable and in recent 
years has shown a robust growth with the 
promise of greater things in years to 
come. 

In other lines of manufacture Boston 
holds a commendable position, possessing a 
group of houses who turn out diamond, 
platinum, gold and other goods in appre- 
ciable value and volume, in original and 
standard designs. There are about 30 con- 
cerns engaged in these lines and recently 
they organized under the title of the Jew- 
tIry Crafts’ Association of Boston, Inc. 


In the social work of the trade, Boston 
alsc holds a preeminent position through 
the affairs of-the Boston Jewelers’ Club, 
one of the leading trade organizations. 

Thirty-four members of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Newark attended a 
dinner-meeting at Achtel Stetter’s last 
Thursday night. They heard addresses on 
credit conditions and experiences by credit 
managers of three New York concerns. 
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Abalone Shell and Other Souvenir Work 
of the Pacific Coast 








By Raymond S. Spears 

















FoR some reason, the Pacific ocean 
shells are more brilliant than those of 
the Atlantic, perhaps of other waters as 
well. The very debris of the beaches is 
colored with iridescence, beside which the 
curling and vanishing of soap-bubbles in 
the sunshine is no more beautiful, or won- 
derful. The children gather up impossible 
quantities of the shells; the grown people 
grow weary of exclaiming at their radi- 
ance; and when one turns from a common 
mussel, or univalve, to look at the sunsets, 
there is no dulling of the lustre of the one 
in the presence of the other. 

The beaches from the Mexican line to 
San Francisco, are becoming more and 
more resorts as well as home lands. Each 
city has its own character and quality, and 
from Los Angeles, for example, there is 
found a hundred miles of sea coast where 
thousands of bungalows are built for local 
residents. and tourist visitors. 

The desire to possess souvenirs, or me- 
mentos, to send to the folk back home has 
developed along interesting lines in these 
resort towns, an hour’s drive from Los 
Angeles. The jewelers of the resorts have 
been seizing upon local opportunities to 
specialize, filling in the dull seasons by 
making beautiful articles of the souvenir 
kind from the brilliant local stones and 
shells. Dull seasons afford the resort jewel- 
ers opportunity to make ornaments of 
pearl shells along unique lines and with 
individuality of design that instantly at- 
tract the visitor’s attention. 

Probably the finest shell that the Pacific 
Coast beaches produce is the “abalone,” as 
the Californian calls it, but which are also 
known as “ear shells,” family Haliotidae, 
from which the mother-of-pearl of com- 
merce is gathered. The red abalone is 
California’s most important mother-of- 
pearl shell, speaking commercially, with a 
length of nearly 10 inches in its larger 
specimens; the Haliotis Fulgens, the aba- 
lone with a length of eight inches in large 
specimens, is the most brilliant; the black, 
rough and giant are other types. 

Abalone shell souvenirs are to be had in 
all the variety that individual genius can 
devise. No two shells are alike, and yet 
there is a kind of matching of pieces of 
shell that bring pairs of cuff links, for ex- 
ample, well within feasible types. Of these, 
under the perfect pearls, the blisters are 
the most valuable, and show the art of 
artists who contrive to match them shape 
and color. 

The shells, when washed up in occasion- 
al storms, are found on the beaches as 
great disks of gritty, nearly colorless 
shapes, stained with ashphaltum, or hard 
oil, that floats in the waves from natural 
submarine oil springs, perhaps with a pink 
barnacle or oyster or two grown fast, and 
rather unlovely to look at or handle. These 
shells, however, are “finds” for the boys 
and girls who know them, and sell them to 
a- jeweler who purchases them -for a small 


price. If this does not supply the demand, 
regular trade channels are sought, the Los 
Angeles district fishery being considerable. 

The shell worker washes the shell and 
perhaps cuts away the rough layers, in- 
side and out. He finds under the dull 
skin colors that satisfy any longing one 
may have for brilliant colors. The task 
is to cut the whorls, the blossoms, the 
strips and points to balance—to show in 
one the “eye,” in another a sunset, in a 
third an afterglow of twilight. One shell 
may yield 12 or 15 splendid pieces, while 
the interstices, of no particular shape or 
picture, will serve to make up narrow bar 
pins or buckle facings—any and all types 
of cheap or inexpensive pins and trinkets. 

The artists show their eye in the selec- 
tion of small areas for their suggestive- 
ness. A pin less than an inch long, dia- 
mond in shape, mounted in sterling silver 
or white gold has in its center a red disk; 
pink and purple floor the upper half, and 
lovely blue, streaked with cerise, are be 
low the disk. It is, of course, a perfect 
sunset, and the coloring of the piece of 
abalone pearl would serve also for the 
coloring of an actual Pacific sunset. This 
is no exaggeration; it is a plain descrip- 
tion of one home-cut piece. 

Another piece, a La Valliére mounted in 
silver, was dark blue, a deep, rich desert- 
night-blue; shot through this was a beef- 
blood red, like reflections on waves; it was 
the afterglow of a day of storm at sea— 
the vast, unresting surface and the fitful 
red of a stormy sunset. This was rather 
a costly bit of abalone shell; one paid for 
the artistic sense that selected this, less 
than half a square inch of surface, from 
among the score of “scenes” in an ordinary 
shell—a dark, wonderful shell it must have 
been, too, for in the selection offered there 
were several of those rare shades that, in 
a body of night-blue or night-purples, con- 
tained the scattering flecks of utter glow 
in hue—a bright, lemon yellow, a bright 
cerise or a darker purple. 

Young abalone shells are likely to be 
pale and rather of the bright, light tints 
that one sees in soap bubbles, and these 
young shells supply the artist with very 
interesting studies in tints—among which 
one sees the sky-blue-pink which is always 
an absurdity to those not acquainted with 
the curious phenomenon seen at once in the 
afterglow of evening, of the coast range 
skies or in the young abalone shells. 

One tray carries the left overs from the 
more attractive handicraft of chosen bal- 
anced pieces and shell cuts. There are 
rich colors, without any visible design. 
Here ,too, are found the artificially stained 
or dyed pieces. In another tray one wilh 
discover inlaid work, or three-piece. 
mosaics, cunningly arranged and nicely- 
matched bits of dark color set off by one 
piece of light color, or a dark shade be-~ 
tween two paler pieces. 

These odds-and-end pieces are very pop- 
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ular with tourists. They are able to pur- 
chase beautiful pins, individual in design— 
not to be duplicated—and send them to the 
folk back home. They are inexpensive 
but they do not look cheap. ‘That is one 
thing about the shell ornaments ; the color 
is pure and lovely, and the sky does not 
reveal a more splendid color than one 
finds in the tray of inexpensive pearl pins. 

The mountings usually are the stock 
mountings which are had from the metal- 
working jeweler manufacturers. These 
mountings are seen everywhere set with 
stained imitation ivory, bits of gold-rock, 
ore, semi-gem and petrified material. Com- 
positions of copper, white metal, silver, 
white gold, etc., are used. Some fine effects 
are had in gun-metals. The beach artisan 
does not often make the mountings unless 
he is stirred by the lack of just the proper 
thing for some select piece of shell. Under 
such circumstances he will put into a throat 
ornament a pretty twist, a touch of beau- 
tiful curve, a geometrical combination 
which he conceives will set off the whorl, 
the knot or the breaking wave he has 
sawed with infinite care from a shell. Per- 
haps in a display of two or three hundred 
pieces the glance will discover two or three 
pieces of this home-art work, and these 
pieces are true genius and show what op- 
portunity a lover of the beautiful, filling 
in his spare time with this side work of 
souvenir manufacture, has for revealing the 
soul that is in him. 

It is this manifestation of artistic genius 
that appeals to the passer-by. There are 
throughout the country occasional revela- 
tions of the noble sense of beauty, as in 
some of the towns where fresh water mus- 
sel baroques are seen worked into rarely 
beautiful designs, wing to wing and dimple 
to dimple; as in towns where crystals of 
semi-precious types are found cut to dis- 
play their. best color or sparkle; and where 
ores and quartzes, petrified pieces of moss 
agates, turquoise and other materials are 
given fanciful figure to appeal to the eye of 
lovers of fine color and graceful shape. 

The horde of passing tourists and camp- 
ers, bungalow renters and hotel patrons 
flocking to the beaches of the southern part 
of California have given increasing oppor- 
tunity to each particular resort; but no 
less so are the jewelers of hundreds of 
inland towns beaded along the great inland 
trails—the Lincoln Highway, the Midland, 
the Ocean-to-Ocean, the Pikes Peak and 
other automobile roadways—finding that 
they have opportunities to bring out their 
moss agate, their obsidian, their petrified 
woods and opals, their whole collections of 
crystal, stone and curiosity, including even 
the gaily colored woods, as sumach, red- 
wood, oak catheads and knots, to sell to the 
passers-by desiring a pretty, ornamental 
and memorable article. 

The home manufacturers in the Califor- 
nia Coast towns have shown remarkably 
progressive grasp of their local opportuni- 
ties. They take the pink barnacle shells, 
for instance, and convert them into match- 
holders; they work up the moonstones 
gathered along several beaches, either for 
direct sale or on order when the visitor 
brings in a stone picked up on the sand; 
the many types of mussel, oyster, limpet, 
snail, sun-dial, conch and all manner of 


THE JEWELER®S’ 
colorful shell growths are used in aggres- 
sive search for the trade of the souvenir 
seekers. 

The effect of this stimulus upon the 
souvenir trade, and especially in developing 
local workmanship and manufacture, is 
apparent in certain localities where indi- 
vidual artists have produced striking de- 
signs far beyond mere mechanical repro- 
ductions. The home-working of the aba- 
lone shells is indication of the groping of 
men and women to save precious time of 
dull sales seasons to make profits. The 
mere pastime of a few years ago has be- 
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pearl mosa:cs will occupy a thousand-fold 
more important place in the fine arts than 
it does now. The opportunity for an artist 
of supreme genius is there with all the ma- 
terials ready for selection and sawing and 
placing. 








Ruby Mining at Mogok, Upper 
Burma 





ie the anniversary issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR a few years ago there ap- 


peared an interesting article on ruby mining 
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come an important industry, with whole- 
saling growing out of the former mere 
counter-display of wares. Men of special 
genius turn the making up of common 
pieces over to assistants while they attend 
to the finer tasks—to the making of indi- 
vidual designs around the ready-made dis- 
plays of irridescent pearl. 

The tendency toward elaboration is sig- 
nificant. Mosaics are seen more and more. 
Pearl lends itself to wonderful picturing; 
there are indications in the displays of 
beach souvenir stores, where jewelry and 
pearl piecing and watch repairing go hand 
in hand, that some day the fashioning of 
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~~ RUBY MINING IN THE RIVER BERAS MOGOK UPPER BURMA. 


with scenes from the ruby mines of Burma. 
Since then there has come from Mogok an- 
other interesting picture showing ruby min- 
ing in the river bed at that place in upper 
Burma showing the natives digging the rich 
ruby bearing gravel. 

Burma is the principal source of rubies 
for the world’s markets, and the interest- 
ing photograph shown above was taken by 
Underwood-& Underwood, of New York, 
by whom it was copyrighted. 








R. B. Humphrey has opened a new jewel- 
ry store at Burlington, Kans, 
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Earrings Past and Present Considered From the 
Feminine Viewpoint of Today 





By Estelle Arnold 




















HE origin of the wearing of earrings 

is rather a matter of conjecture, as 
they are mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis, and did not Jacob bury at Bethel 
along with his idols the earrings of his 
family? However, in the fashions of the 


various periods they have played a more 
or less prominent part, for the earring 
strikes the keynote of movement, so even 
did the savage think when wont to attract 
attention to certain parts of the body. 

On the same theme would we build the 
make at- 


idea of a mode to-day to help 

















PHOENICIAN EARRINGS. 


tractive that which lacks beauty, and en- 
hance the natural beauty so as to fairly 
dazzle the beholder. In a single manner is 
this verified when we are assured of the 
prevalence of this fashion among the races 
of classic antiquity in the famous statue 
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ROMAN EARRINGS. 


of the Venus de Medici, whose ears are 
Pierced. Without this it would be some- 
what difficult, with what we regard as the 
true conception of Greek Art, to reconcile 
the idea of earrings, in that it involves the 
mutilation, though but slight, of the human 
form. So in every age the earring has not 
been lost sight of, but on it has been lav- 
ished the best in decorative art. 

Those ornaments, the remains of the 


early races, which merely show the source 
of vanity in human nature, do not inter- 
est us today, but we turn to the leaders of 
the jewelry craft for creations in which 
their artistic minds find expression. 


Their Recognition in the World’s Art 


Every nation has at times originated its 
own distinctive style, but the fine distinc- 
tion, which at times made it possible to 
relegate this to a certain country, though 
it is possible to name the period, to name 
the country of its origin is not at all times 
within the power of the connoisseur. 

Though a fanciful production, earrings 


preserved this art in what seemed an un- 
broken tradition. Some of the family he 
transported to Rome, and with his two 
sons succeeded in imitating the tiny golden 
grains of the Etruscans and _ soldering 
them on the surface of jewels. The work 
he accomplished in this direction became 
famous the world over, and it is these tiny 
rows of granulations, each tiny bead touch- 
ing its neighbor, as is noted in the ear- 
rings of Etruscan gold work in a great 
many instances which makes this crafts- 
manship with their exquisite filigree work of 
perfect technique wedded to artistic design. 

The Etruscans also introduced scarabs 




















INDIAN EARRING. GREEK 
of costly material, exquisite beauty and 
elaborate workmanship, have been rescued 
from the ancient tombs of Etruria and 
Greece. The influence of Greek art, with 
its perfect technique, in designs of twisted 
wire (filigree), clearly predominates in 
the lovely work of the Etruscans. 

This wonderful process by which the sur- 
face is covered with minute grains of gold 
set with absolute regularity, was first con- 
ceived by this ancient race of Central 
Italy. For centuries the art was lost sight 
of, and for its resurrection are we indebted 
to the famous goldsmith, Fortuano Pio 
Castellaine, who at an early age started in 
Rome. 

The production of the old granulated 
gold jewelry of the ancient Etruscans held 
for him the deepest interest, but a prob- 
lem he could not solve. To find some re- 
vival of it he searched through Italy and 
at last in a small village in the Apennines 
he found a family of goldsmiths, who had 


EARRING. 


INDIAN 


NOSE RING. 


into their work. One might regard these 
scarab earrings as the product of early 
Egyptian art so severely plain is the set- 
ting, the wings of their great deity Osiris 
(whose head was represented by a hawk) 
on both sides, but the Etruscans were born 
artists and they never failed in the proper 
keeping of a setting, whether gem, scarab 
or cloisonne. 

Conquered by the Romans in 282 B.C., it 
was the Etruscans who taught their con- 
querers, whose love of gorgeousness is fre- 
quently reiterated in Roman history, and 
whose victory set a periodical season of ex- 
travagance that outrivals the wildest con- 
ception of the modern mind. For instance, 
Servilla, the mother of Brutus, received as 
a gift from Julius Caesar, a pearl valued 
at about $250,000; Cleopatra’s earrings 
alone were valued at about $500,000, our 
money, while Lollia Paulina, the wife of 
Emperor Caligula, adorned herself for an 
ordinary betrothal feast with emeralds and 
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pearls worth nearly $1,500,000, our money. 

And yet among the most successful of 
the simpler Roman jewels were the ear- 
rings, somewhat heavy in their proportion, 
as is here shown, but the graceful swing- 
ing movement, such a delightful feature of 
the earlier ones, being hinged together in 
several parts or hung with chains, as in 
these very beautiful cameo earrings, set 
in pearls and diamonds, must have given 
the wearer an appearance of elegance, em- 
phasized by the slow, dignified walk, 
which became the fashion rather of neces- 
sity owing to the great weight of these 
ornaments, which were sometimes hung 
from the hair. 

“The King is Dead, Long Live the King” 
was not the case with the decline of the 
Roman Empire, in so far as the arts were 
concerned. In this instance quite another 
type took its place, such as the inlay 
work, often noted, of which there are two 
kinds, “cloisonne” and “Plate” inlaying, 
and this spread from one end of Europe 





MODERN EARRINGS. 


to the other, and from this developed, with 
the more peaceful times following the ad- 
vance of Christianity, the enamel. Here 
the Celts were masters of the art, and 
while it is said that enameling is a Brit- 
ish invention, this is not at all certain. 
While new fashions were introduced in 
almost everything during the Renaissance 
period, in the middle of the XVth Century, 
the delight of color was still over all, and 
enamel work held its own, and it was in 
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the XVth or XVIth Century that the wear- 
ing of earrings came into general use. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages they were rather lost 
sight of, which can be readily traced to 
the hair falling down 


the style of coiffure, 
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wearing of earrings by men was practically 
discontinued, though some of the old 
peasantry of the Latin countries still af- 
fect them. A superstition that earrings af- 
forded a certain protection from diseases 











GREEK EARRINGS. 


at the sides was covered by a veil, and it 
was but natural that an ear ornament 
should fall into disuse, but when fashion 
again decreed that the hair be worn high 
on the head, the earring reasserted itself 
to its full power. 
Earrings for Both Sexes 

Among the Oriental races of which we 
have any accurate knowledge, with the ex- 
ception of the Hebrews and the Egyptians, 
earrings have been in general use by both 
sexes, while in western Europe and in this 
country they have been generally consid- 
ered exclusively female ornaments. How- 
ever, the wearing of elaborate jewels by 

















BYZANTINE EARRINGS. 


men prior to the Restoration made the 
gatherings of the courts of Europe most 
resplendent. 

The Grandees of Spain had worn ear- 
rings for centuries and through this Span- 
ish influence they were introduced at the 
court of Henry IJI of France, and later at 
the court of Elizabeth and James I. It 
was said of the Duke of Buckingham that 
his magnificent diamond earrings distin- 
guished him immediately among a large 
assembly. They are a noticeable feature 
in his portrait. 

Earrings are also conspicuous in the por- 
traits of the Earl of Southampton, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Shakespeare. The ear- 
ring, consisting of a single pearl of great 
beauty, which Charles I took from his ear 
as he was ascending the scaffold, is now 
owned by the house of the Duke of Port- 
land. However, after the Restoration the 


of the eye may explain the persistence of 
the custom. 
The Earrings of Today 


In keeping with the close fitting modern 
evening gown affected by the woman of 
fashion of today are earrings rivaling those 
of antiquity, in that they may be made 
adaptable to the particular style of the 
wearer. In one set of earrings a string of 

















MODERN EARRINGS. 


small diamonds forms a fairy support for 
the perfect pear shape diamond pendants, 
here illustrated. The pendant earrings of 
diamonds and platinum, practically the 
same length and patterned after the antique 
are also attractive. Or she may select the 
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circle earrings of perfectly matched dia- 
monds set gypsy Style. ; aes 

The woman of fashion is fastidious, as 
are all women of good taste. She may 
follow a tone of costume in the exquisite 
jade pendants held from a ringed center 
by an odd setting of diamonds, or, she may 
follow the fancy of her birthstone in the 
pear shaped amethyst pendants held in 
place by a rich setting of diamonds. A 
touch of color may be used effectively in 
the odd setting of diamonds where the 
dark line, in this instance, is sapphire of 
such a perfect cornflower blue as to make 
the combination one of rare beauty. 

Even to the dainty loose ribbon setting, 
two strings of diamonds are used appar- 
ently tied, while the only variation in size 
of stones are the two diamonds, one on 
each end, of graduated size. 

The debutante, like a Spring flower, may 
have the daintiest of eardrops, just a tiny 
thread of pearls to match in miniature the 
dainty pearls at her neck, a work of love, 
perhaps, in their collection, and which 
adds to the ensemble a piquancy that is 
most charming, peeping out beneath a 
coiffure that almost makes one wonder 
how she hears the pretty compliments paid 
her on her coming into the world of 
fashion. 

Then again there is the grand dame, who 
in her regal right possesses those wonder- 
ful earrings of her grandmother, which 
she retains for a special occasion, prefer- 
ring the lovely solitaire or pendant ear- 
rings for evening wear, to the more quiet 
pearl, or some other odd little beauty for 
general use. And so we might go on and 
on enumerating the wonders of the beauty 
of the modern earring, the ornament effec- 
tive to personality. 

Piquancy, chic, dignity, character, all are 
there, the attainment is acquired by the 
style affected. This would be fully estab- 
lished in your mind had you, as I have, 
viewed the effect of the earrings here il- 
lustrated in the ears of a lovely girl of the 
modern school. With those of antique 
mode, part of a famous collection, did 
pass in review famous beauties of ancient 
times, as in a shadow they stood revealed, 
then faded and in their place stepped the 
most charming of all, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Girl, with all the knowledge of the 
fitness of things. She thinks sufficiently 
well of her appearance to study her jewels 
as she would her gowns. 

[Note.—for the illustrations of the Phe- 
nician, Roman, Greek and Byzantine ear- 
rings we are indebted to the great work, 
“JEWELLERY,” by H. Clifford Smith, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
and for the group showing the Indian ear- 
ring and nosing and Greek earring, on 
the previous page to the smaller work of 
the same name (Jewellery) by Cyril 
Davenport, published by A. C. McClurg 
Co., Chicago—The Editor.] 








Theodore Roepe, Concordia, Mo.,_ will 
leave in the near future for an indefinite 
stay in California in the hope of improving 
his health. During his absence his busi- 
ness will be looked after by Henry Beisen- 
berg, who was formerly proprietor of the 
same establishment. 
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Work of the N. Y. Evening School of Industrial Art ? 





USKIN said, “Life without industry is 
guilt; industry without art is brutal- 
ity.” The primitive necessities of life are 
soon provided for. Provender, clothing 
and shelter are acquired, where there is no 


economic problem, by moderate expendi- . 


ture of manual labor. There is no demand 
on the higher faculties until labor is guided 
by art to refine the rude commonplaces of 
existence and achieve beauty. 

Recognizing the importance of this in- 
fluence in the scheme of education, the 
New York Board of Education has estab- 
lished at 206 East 42d St. the Evening 
School of Industrial Art, in which classes 
are given instruction in the adaptation of 
the fine arts to the requirements of the in- 
dustries. There are classes in poster de- 
sign, book illustration, costume design, 
interior decoration, textile design, mural 
decoration, and in what we are principally 
concerned, jewelry design. 

In the teaching of jewelry design, the 
chief object of instruction is to eschew 
conventional and stereotyped forms. The 
niceties and precision of commercial 
jewelry are of secondary consideration. 
The prime object is to affect the striking, 
the graceful and the unusual. Instruction is 
based on sound principles of art suggested 
by the study of nature. The student is 
first taught the importance of natural 
forms in the development of design. This 
is often bewildering to the novice, whose 
idea of a piece of jewelry is generally an 
article possessing the qualities of imagina- 
tion of a mariner’s compass. The average 
beginner is apt to consider the sketching 
of leaves, flowers, butterflies and other 
natural forms as entirely detached from a 
work of art carried out in metal, and it is 
here that the aptitude of the student to the 
purpose in view is generally manifested. 
The unimaginative student carries his form 
bodily to his work in gold or silver and 
gives us a jeweled photograph of a flower 
or a leaf. The student who grasps the end 
in view merely uses the same form as a 
basis or suggestion and creates a new ob- 
ject, which, while never ceasing to follow 
its basic theme, always avoids the deadly 
parallel. 

The class is under the instruction of 
Robert Dulk, to whose energies and skill 
in tuition much of the excellent results 
achieved by it is due. One of Mr. Dulk’s 
difficulties in connection with the class is 
to make it understood to applicants for ad- 
mission that it is not its purpose to train 
raw material in the rudiments of mechan- 
ical production. Some experience in these 
matters is expected, or an equivalent train- 
ing in art. In the absence of both of these 
requisites some pronounced tendency to 
the work in view must be revealed. Mr. 
Dulk, whose conscientious devotion to the 
principles of true art in jewelry making 
the present writer has good cause to ap- 
preciate, has often expressed his disappoint- 
ment at the lack of comprehension of the 
aims of the class and ‘the difficulty in at- 
tracting promising material for its develop- 
ment. The factory worker or artistic ten- 


dencies is welcomed, as is the artist with 
a bent toward expression in the wonderful 
colors of nature’s palette as revealed in 
minerals and metals; but to those whose 
aim is simple manual training in the jewel- 
er’s trade or to the dilletante with no se- 
rious purpose little encouragement is of- 
fered. 

There are, no doubt, many employed in 
the jewelry and kindred crafts whose daily 
stints are a mere matter of, unenjoyable 
labor. The introduction of the artistic ele- 
ment into their work changes it from what 
is called production to creation. When a 
craftsman is possessed of an artistic instinct 
and faculty he merits the congratulations 
offered to the students of the famous Bir- 
mingham School by Wm. Morris when he 
told them that they were among the hap- 
piest people in all civilization, “persons 
whose necessary daily work is inseparable 
from their greatest pleasure.” 

The school offers an opportunity to the 
earnest seeker for artistic improvement in 
the industries, and in none of these is the 
need more apparent than in the jeweler’s 
and goldsmith’s. If it is taken advantage 
of by those most concerned, its benefits 
will eventually be manifested in a higher 
standard of art. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that its assaults on the crassly com- 
mercial will result in the entire overthrow 
of the machine-made system, but as a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so will 
those artistic tendencies which the school 
fosters find their way to the work benches 
of the trade to its everlasting benefit. 


S. RosENTAMN. 








Gold Mounted Treasure Chest of the 
Hapsburg Famliy Offered for 
Sale to Buy Food 





ORD was received from Europe re- 

cently to the effect that the treasurers 
of the Hapsburg family which for years 
formed the most powerful dynasty in 
Europe until the collapse of the Austria- 
Hungary Empire, as a result of the late 
World War, were being offered for sale, 
having been pawned or mortgaged for 
food.. Among the pieces mentioned was 
the’ famous money chest made for the Em- 
press Marie-Louise, an _ illustration of 
which appears on the front cover of this 
issue. 

This chest, the workmanship of which is 
attributed to the most famous goldsmiths 
of the middle ages, is covered with green 
velvet and decorated with gold. 

Illustrations of some of the other famous 
pieces which are said to have been pledged 
as a result of the fallen dynasty will ap- 
pear in future issues. 








James Scott, travelers’ stock keeper for 
Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller, Kansas City, Mo., 
is preparing to sell his home and move to 
California. Mrs. Scott is now in New 
York. Upon her return they will go west. 
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MAN-TO-MAN TALKS* 


By Dr. Charles A. Eaton 
Ln 


No. 1—A Talk with “The Boss” 


February 4, 1920. 





EDITORIAL NCTE: This is the first of a series of five industrial articles by Dr. Eaton. 
The stories to follow in successive issues are: 
No. 2. A TALK WITH THE FOREMAN. 
No. 3. A TALK WITH THE WAGE-EARNERS. 
No. 4. A TALK WITH THE LABOR LEADER. 
No. 5. A TALK WITH THE PUBLIC. 


During the war, Dr. Eaton was Director of the U. S. Shipping Board’s campaign to speed 
up production. With his staff of one hundred magnetic speakers, Dr. Eaton visited shipyard 
after shipyard and plant after plant arousing the enthusiasm and patriotism of the workers, 
dispelling discontent and disloyalty and increasing production wherever he went. If the war 
was really won by the industries of America, as many believe, Dr. Eaton is certainly entitled to 
a share of the credit for the victory. ; i 

When the war was over, Dr. Eaton felt that the sphere of the pulpit, which he had occu- 
pied illustriously for many years, was limited at best. He resigned at once to devote all his 
energy and talent to industrial betterment work. One of his first retainers was from the East- 
man Kopax Co., Rochester, N. Y., and his success with that organization in strengthening the 
relations between employer and employes attracted considerable attention throughout the indus- 
trial world. LESLIE’S WEEKLY at once signed up the erstwhile clergyman for a series of 
industrial articles and only a month or two yd announced his appointment as Associate Editor. 
We believe the series of articles written by . Eaton especially for the trade press, the finst 
of which is presented below, is one of the most notable contributions to industrial literature 
ever made and we consider ourselves extremely fortunate in having secured it for this publication. 














HE employer of Labor has the hardest 

job in America today. 

He is conducting his business in a no- 
man’s land between war and peace and his 
position is like that of a sea captain forced 
to navigate his ship in heavy fog through 
a field of ice-bergs. 

For nearly a generation in our country 
the employer has been the goat. 

Successive governments have kept tinker- 
ing with the tariff until the ordinary busi- 
ness man could not tell from day to day 
whether he was on horseback or on foot. 

Taxation is clamped like a vise upon 
every industry in the land. 

Hours of labor have been shortened. 
Wages have gone up, and production has 
gone down. 

During the war Business, big and little, 
was brought under government control as 
never before; and employers as a class ex- 
hibited the finest spirit of patriotism in 
trying to make their business a factor in 
winning the war. 


Some made money. Many lost money. 
The vast majority were lucky if they got 
through as well off as they were when the 
war began. 

Just now we are afflicted with a plague 
of doctrinaire uplifters who, like flies on 
good meat, keep corrupting the public opin- 
ion of the country, and, who manage to 
stimulate illwill and create confusion, at 
the very moment their imagination assures 
them they are about to redeem the world 
from economic error. 

These home grown saviors are ably sup- 
ported by certain alien revolutionists who 
are seeking to destroy the ideals and in- 
stitutions which made our country great, 
and to establish in their place the blessings 
of Russian Bolshevism. 

We are bedevilled by socialistic pro- 
grams and class antagonisms that make the 
old fashioned American way of making a 
living by honest work seem like a memory 
of bye-gone days. 


.*(Copyright, 1920, by Trade Press Feature Ser- 
vice, Inc.) 


For the social binder of moral obliga- 
tion and personal friendship, industry and 
thrift, which united our people in their 
great task of creating and developing the 
nation, we are now offered, as a substitute, 
class hatred, personal ill-will, and an in- 
sane dream of wealth without work and 
progress by means of social chaos. 

Against this bewildering and discourag- 
ing background the American business man 
stands today as the nation’s stabilizer. 
Perhaps more than any other class the 
future of our country is in his keeping. 
He needs courage, patience and wisdom in 
abundant measure. 

The American Business man has his 
faults. He has made and doubtless will 
continue to make serious mistakes, but, at 
heart he is a true man, a brave and gen- 
erous fighter, and a lover of his kind and 
his country. 

Believing these things I venture to say 
a few friendly words to “the Boss” in the 
hope that they may help in some measure 
to hearten him for his task. 

My proposition is that the Boss is the 
natural leader of the men in his employ. 

I know that this idea will be hooted out 
of court by all soap-box emancipators and 
self-appointed champions of the down- 
trodden worker. Professional philanthrop- 
ists who would solve the social problem by 
the introduction of a new dance will as- 
sure us that there is not and never can be 
any common ground of interest between 
employer and employe. They are natural 
and, therefore, necessary economic enemies. 
It is believed by millions that the difference 
between capital and labor is irreconcilable. 

If this is true then the only logical out- 
come of the present world-wide industrial 
struggle is for one side or the other to be 
destroyed. Suppose you destroy Capital. 
Then Labor falls back to the stone age and 
must begin the struggle for existence with 
bare hands. Capital means tools and 
machinery ‘and transportation and homes 
and comforts and luxuries. A world with- 
out capital is a hand-to-mouth world in 
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which each individual must fight the uni- 
verse bare-handed. 

Suppose you destroy Labor. Then the 
world will starve. For you cannot eat 
money or machinery. ‘Suppose you yoke 
Labor and Capital side by side and hitch 
them to the world’s burden; would they 
not become infinitely more effective pulling 
together than pulling against each other? 

It is the natural and normal thing for the 
employer to become the recognized leader 
of his employes. The present deplorable 
attitude of suspicion and ill-will is not nor- 
mal. It is a disease produced by bad con- 
ditions and false ideas and methods. 

A real man working for and with another 
real man will, by the very law of his mind, 
look upon his employer with an attitude of 
mingled trust, respect, admiration and affec- 
tion. What the soldier thinks of his gen- 
eral; or the son of his father; or the pupil 
of his teacher, the worker will think of his 
Boss if they can be brought to sustain a 
normal, human, American relation to each 
other. 

I admit that such a normal relationship 
has become the exception rather than the 
rule. This is a calamitous fact but it need 
not remain so. Our troubles are created by 
a state of mind. Change the mental attitude 
and the trouble disappears. 


The difference between a big man and a 
little man is a difference of degree not in 
kind. One man has brains enough to work 
one pair of hands. That determines his 
social place and value. Another man has 
brain power enough to work a dozen pair 
of hands. He becomes a foreman. An- 
other is endowed with brain power to work 
a hundred or a hundred thousand pair of 
hands. He becomes a capitalist and an 
employer. But whatever the brain capacity 
or the industrial position determined there- 
by, a man is a man, and one man is as 
human as another, regardless of his place 
whether it be high or low. 

‘My argument is that you can, and there- 
fore must, get together as men and not as 
high or low factors in the artificial ar- 
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rangement of society. There is no sub- 
stitute for the vital human relationships of 
man with man. With an impersonal cor- 
poration on one side and an impersonal 
Labor Union on the other, industrial re- 
lations tend to become as mechanical and 
inhuman as the clattering machinery of 
the factory itself. It is and always will be 
impossible completely to dehumanize any 
human relationship. We have tried it and 
have made a miserable failure. Why not 
begin to deal with each other as men? 

The chief factor in production is good 
will. I doubt if, even in America, where 
production is relatively high as compared 
with most other countries, the total output 
of Labor is much above 50 per cent of 
what it would become if the worker really 
wanted to do his best. 

The way to increase the quantity of Labor 
is to improve the quality of the Laborer. 
And the only way to do this is to replace 
illwill with goodwill, suspicion with con- 
fidence, antagonism with loyalty. 

This can be done. It has been done and 
is now being done in many well known 
cases. 

It is always done when the big Boss leads 
his own men. Why wait for some Bolshev- 
ist to come and lead your employes, filling 
their minds with lies and foolish notions 
until you are made to appear their enemy 
instead of their friend? 


Lead Your Men Yourself 

The agitator tells them that you are their 
oppressor. He poses as their Deliverer. 
Once he is accepted as the deliverer of your 
employes from your tyranny as Employer, 
it will take a long time and infinite effort 
to get back to a normal, reasonable rela- 
tionship. Therefore, I say it is your duty 
to become your own Deliverer. Beat the 
professional deliverer to it. False ideas find 
a welcome in empty minds. You ought to 
get there first and fill their minds with right 
ideas. 


I have no scheme to exploit nor theory to 
defend. Each case is a law unto itself and 
must be handled accordingly. But I am 
convinced that personal contact and educa- 
tion will always work. The majority of 
American working men are good fellows. 
They are like all other classes of self-re- 
specting Americans. They have naturally 
no stomach for the agitator and the rebel. 
They despise the slacker. But they lack 
leadership and they are afraid to assert 
themselves against the violence of the wild 
men who claim to represent them. 

Form a personal aliiance with these con- 
servative elements. Give them a chance to 
work as hard as they please and to earn 
as much as the can. This right is denied 
them by the mechanical organization which 
they have had to join in order to cope with 
your impersonal organization. Help them 
to establish their rights. 

Meet these men half way. Educate them 
in all the problems of the business. Let 
them see some of the hard nuts of buying 
and selling and financing and administration 
that the Boss must crack every day. 

Don’t patronize or pauperize them. Do 
not try to have a word of prayer with them; 
nor reform them; nor amuse them; nor fur- 
nish them with powder puffs and open 
plumbing. Don’t give them anything except 
a square deal. Show them that when your 
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brains, character and capital and their 
brains, character and labor are joined to- 
gether in full partnership both you and 
they will be able to buy whatever of the 
good things of life is necessary. 

This is a man-to-man proposition. It is 
up to the big man to lead the small man. 

It will be discouraging work at first. You 
cannot cure the mistakes of years in a few 
days. But we are going to get back to bed 
rock before long. Americans understand 
each other and the imported lunacy that is 
so vociferous just now will burn itself out. 
There is a great fund of sanity and char- 
acter in this country to sustain its future 
progress. Don’t be afraid to bet your money 
on America. Our problem just now is the 
problem of manhood. And the big man 
must lead us in the big business of leading 
lesser men in their quest for life, liberty and 
happiness. 








Memento Mori Jewelry 





ITH the “Reaper’s” enormous harvest 
garnered during the recent World 
War the jeweler, as might be expected, 
was called on to produce ornaments to re- 
call to the wearer the passing of relative 
or friend to the great Unknown. Much 
jewelry in the form earlier known as 
“memento mori” was sold in Europe, for 
on that continent bloody wars have been 
so frequent every century. 

H. C. Smith’s description of this class of 
jewelry of the Middle Ages has special 
interest these days. He says “The forms 
they took—the skeleton, or simply the 
skull, or Death’s head, with cross-bones— 
were rendered in the XVIth century by 
both painter and sculptor; but it was re- 
served for the goldsmith—the sculptor and 
painter in one—to represent them on 
jewelry through the medium of the prec- 
ious metals enriched with gems and colored 
enamels. They figured on every kind of 
ornament. Brooches with enameled skulls 
were fastened as enseignes upon the hat; 
golden jewels like funeral objects in shape 
of coffins holding enameled skeletons hung. 
from the neck; rosary beads, pomanders 
and watches in the form of human skulls 
were attached to the waist; and rings 
bearing Death’s heads and other emblems 
were worn upon the fingers. 

“Jewels of this description, it is clear, 
were not necessarily carried in remem- 
brance of any, special individual. With 
their legend ‘Memento Mori’ they were 
simply reminders of Death in the abstract. 
... From the commencement of _ the 
XVIIth century Memento Mori rings begin 
to be worn also as memorials of the de- 
parted, and bequests of money were fre- 
quently made for their purchase. The 
decoration of many of the rings of this 
period is very curious. On some _ the 
death’s head in its natural shape is beauti- 
fully formed in enamel, has diamond eyes 
and is supported on each side by skeletons 
bent along the hoop of the ring. The bezel 
of others is of crystal in the shape of a 
coffin, the lid of which on being removed 
discloses a skeleton. 

“Widows on the death of their husbands 
sometimes converted their wedding rings 
into memorial rings. This was done by 
engraving outside an elongated skeleton, 
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the bones of which were brought into 
prominence by a background of black 
enamel. Inside the memorial rings of the 
time was often a motto rhyming: ‘Prepared 
be, Follow me’; ‘I restless live, yet hope to 
see that day of Christ and then see thee.” 
Rings of this kind, commonly known as 
mourning rings, were frequently given, to- 
gether with gloves and hat-bands, to those 
who attended at funerals. They were in- 
scribed, in addition to a posy, with the 
initials of the deceased and the date. 
Evelyn at his son’s funeral in 1658 dis- 
tributed a number of rings with the motto 
‘Dominus abstulit.’ At Pepys’ funeral up- 
wards of 130 rings were given to friends 
and relatives. , 

“In the second quarter of the XVIIIth 
century the mortuary emblems of skull 
and cross-bones in general disappear. The 
hoop of the ring is shaped in the form of 
a scroll or ribbon, and set with a small 
diamond, a colored stone, or usually a 
white crystal. Around the hoop is in- 
scribed in enamel the name and age of the 
deceased, and date of death. Black 
enamel was used for those who had been 
married; while white was employed for the 
unmarried. . . . Mourning jewelry was ex- 
tremely popular in England towards the 
end of the XVIII and early part of the 
XIX century. .. . Some mementoes of the 
deceased are simply miniature portraits, as 
well as cameos and silhouettes, the minia- 
ture sometimes taking the form of a single 
eye set round with pearls or diamonds. 
But in most cases it appears to have been 
the custom to wear in lockets, brooches 
and rings microscopic devices—works of 
infinite patience and skill wrought in hair 
with initials and designs cunningly worked 
in seed pearls. There were also, some- 
times, paintings in grisaille. 

“These often represented a lady in 
mourning garb weeping over a funeral 
urn.... The painted brooches backed 
with hair and set around with pearls 
form, as a matter of fact, very pretty 
jewels, in spite of the sombreness of their 
subject and the trivial sentimentality of 
their mottoes, which run in this vein: 
‘Whose hair I wear—I loved most dear.’ 
Mourning jewelry was usually set with 
pearls, garnets or more often jet. 

“The last, until a short while ago, was 
in universal favor, and was fashioned into 
all sorts of ornaments. .. . After the mid- 
dle of the XIXth century the use of 
mourning rings and other memorial jewelry 
began to die out.” 








In the Anniversary Number of Tue Jew- 
ELERS’ CIRCULAR a year ago, in the story giv- 
ing the history of Pittsburgh and the jew- 
elers there in 1869, there was published a 
list in which the name of Charles Zugsmith 
appeared, but in which the name of Simon 
Zugsmith did not. We learn from J. L. 
Zugsmith, jeweler and optometrist at 
Homestead, that his father, Simon Zug- 
smith, was in business in 1869 and prior 
thereto, and that he was the only Zugsmith 
in the jewelry trade at that time. Simon 
Zugsmith had two sons who grew to man- 
hood, J. L. Zugsmith, now at Homestead, 
and his brother, Herman, who died some 
time ago. 
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N the course of a previous article* the 
I writer had occasion to discuss the ideal 
proportions of brilliants cut from various 
semi-precious stones, from the point of 
view of their efficient brilliancy. This dis- 
cussion, which was based altogether on 
theory, took no account of the very im- 
portant practical consideration of amount 
of accuracy at the disposal of the lapidary 
artist to whom is entrusted the cutting of 
these gems. I use the term artist advisedly, 
because the deeper one studies the work of 
the lapidary the more one is impressed with 
the almost miraculous skill with which the 
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trained fingers of these artisans manipulate 
the tiny fragments of light and color which 
flash into being under their touch. It is 
purposed in the present article to show that 
the accuracy attained by an experienced 
lapidary is well within the range of allow- 
able deviation required for the production 
of these ideal proportions. This accuracy 
is the more remarkable when one considers 
the comparative crudity of the device em- 
ployed by the great majority of lapidaries 
engaged in cutting stones other than dia- 
monds. 

Leaving out of the question mechanical 
devices for orienting the stone on the lap, 
now to a limited extent in use, the scope of 
this discussion will be confined to the de- 
termining of the percentage of accuracy at- 
tained by no other aids to the hand and 
eye than the notched jamb-peg in use for 
over a century. The student of the arts is 
well aware that in the highest sphere of 
artistic creation the artist depends not on 
elaborate tools or accessories, but on the 
perfection of skill attained by hand and 
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eye. It is said that Ruskin produced his 
best etchings with the broken tyne of a 
steel fork. Just as the finger of a violinist 
flies unerringly the precise spot on the neck 
of his instrument to produce a given note, 
the trained touch of the lapidary guiding 
the stick which holds his gem upon the 
wheel finds almost by instinct the correct 
angle for the stone to come in contact with 
the grinding or polishing surface to pro- 
duce the result he desires. 

For the purpose of arriving at, and re- 
ducing to figures, the accuracy of this art, 
a number of small gems of a great variety 
of shape and material, but all cut by the 
aid only of the jamb peg, were measured 
in a small single circle goniometer, or angle 
measuring instrument, reading to minutes 
of angle. Thus it was possible to check 
with great exactitude the work of the 
skilled, sensitive fingers of the lapidary art- 
ist and to translate, as it were, into figures 
the almost unconscious delicacy of their 
touch. 

A problem which was early presented 
was the establishment of some scale of ac- 
curacy against which the work could be 
compared and judged. It is quite obvious 
that the same degree of difficulty would be 
experienced in making an angle of 10 de- 
grees as in one of 90 degrees, therefore the 
size of the angle which it is desired to cut 
should not be directly considered in de- 
termining a percentage of accuracy. It is 
equally obvious that an angle made by the 
lapidary which does not differ at all from 
the theoretical value of that angle, how- 
ever arrived at, should be considered as 
100 per cent accurate. We may compare 
the striving on the part of the lapidary to 
achieve this theoretical perfection with a 
marksman shooting at a target on which 
the bull’s-eye counts 100 per cent, and on 
which a clean miss counts 0 per cent. A 
miss is 0 per cent whether the amount by 
which the shot misses the target is an inch 
or many yards. 

In fixing a limit of accuracy, or, in others 
words, a size for the lapidary’s target, the 
writer chose 5° as a limit beyond which in 
either direction the percentage of accuracy 
would be 0 per cent. That is to say, the 


diameter of the lapidary’s target is as- 


sumed as 10 degrees, and one degree devia- 
tion from theory in either direction 
(greater or less) would be expressed by a 
percentage of accuracy of 80 per cent. 

In order to express to those unaccus- 
tomed to dealing with angles the close lim- 
its of this scale of accuracy the shaded area 
in Fig. 1 is constructed to include 5 de- 
grees in either direction from the 100 per 


cent point. It should be remembered that 
in cutting a facet, the lapidary artist must, 
in order to produce a well made stone, in 
reality achieve a high degree of accuracy 
in respect to two angles. He must not enly 
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hold the stick, which carries at its end the 
stone to be cut, at the correct slope to the 
revolving lap, which gives the inclination 
of the facet to the table, but he must also, 
in cutting facet after facet of the same 
kind, turn the stick just the right amount 
to give the proper relation between the 
facets, which produces the correct symmetry 
in the cut stone. In the first instance he is 
guided to a certain extent by the notches 
on his jamb-peg, but in the second case he 
must rely only on the highly developed man- 
ual dexterity which resides in the fingers of 
every well-trained lapidary. Perhaps a bet- 
ter conception of the relation of these two 
factors which are combined in the making 
of a gem stone may be gained by referring 
to Fig. 2, which shows these angles as re- 
lated to the skill facets of the crown in a 
brilliant cutting. 

In the discussion of the neasurements 
taken on cut stones, which follows we will 
call the first of these angles the angle of 
inclination of the facet, and the second the 
angle of turning. 

The first stone to be considered is a com- 
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bination brilliant step cut fancy sapphire of 
about one carat weight, the approximate 
proportions of which are given in Fig. 3. 
Here T represents the table, C the culet, 
M the main facets of the crown, S the skill 
facets, and Pl, P2 and P3 the three rows 
of step cut facets of the pavilion. One of 
the most difficult feats performed by the 
lapidary is to cut the tiny culet parallel to 
the table, because all the facets of the 
pavilion are cut after the stone has been 
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recemented on the stick, subsequent to the 
cutting of the crown facet. We are not, 
then, expecting to find a high degree of 
accuracy in the parallelism of these two 
facets. In the present instance four meas- 
urements were taken in different directions 
around the stone, which showed an average 
accuracy of 71 per cent, the greatest devia- 
tion being 2%4 degrees from parallel. 

The percentage of accuracy of the angles 
of inclination for the different kinds of 
facets, based in each instance on an aver- 
age taken as the angle which the lapidary 
aimed to produce were determined with the 
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following average results. Main facets, 93 
per cent; skill facets, 88 per cent; pavilion 
facets Pl, 56 per cent; P2, 62 per cent; 
P3, 62 per cent. As will be seen from these 
results the lapidary evidently concentrated 
his attention and skill on the make of the 
crown facets, as these are the ones which 
show when the stone is set. The percent- 
age of accuracy for the angle of turning 
was determined for the main and _ skill 
facets of the crown. These averages gave 
96 per cent of accuracy for the main 
facets and 86 per cent for the skill facets. 

In a similar way a square, table cut 
amethyst of 34 carat, the proportions of 
which are shown in Fig. 4, gave even more’ 
remarkable results. The two sets of 
stepped facets in the crown, when measured 
for accuracy of the angles of inclination 
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gave percentages of accuracy of 92 per 
cent and 91 per cent. . The three sets of 
pavilion facets measured from the table 
gave percentages of accuracy for the angles 
of inclination of 97 per cent, 91 per cent 
and 99 per cent. One set of readings were 
taken for accuracy of the angle of turning, 
measuring for this purpose the steeper of 
the two sets of stepped facets of the crown. 
The average of these four measurements 
gave a percentage of accuracy of 85 per 
cent. That these results are not mere hap- 
hazard chances is shown by the fact that 
they have been duplicated in many instances 
where the writer has measured stones of 
various forms of cutting and found in most 
cases a surprising amount of accuracy. To 
cite one more example picked at random 
from a dozen or more notes, a brilliant cut 
green tourmaline, cut by Mr. Antonio Es- 
positer, showed a percentage of accuracy 
for the angles of inclination of the crown 
facets of 91 per cent for the main facets, 
and 95 per cent for the skill facets. The 
symmetry of this stone as determined by 
the angles of turning for the main crown 
facets is shown to be as high as 82 per 
cent. 

In the large series of stones measured 
rarely did the percentage of accuracy fall 
below 80 per cent, and in these rare in- 
stances the low percentage was invariably 
determined on facets of the pavilion on 
which the lapidary artist had not expended 
his best efforts. 

The answer to the question as to whether, 
with the present lapidary equipment, it is 
possible to cut stones to the highest degree 
of efficiency brilliancy, should be a distinct 
affirmative. In fact, the writer knows of 
no art in which the skill of hand and eye 
have been carried to a finer degree of per- 
fection than in this craft, which is at once 
so beautiful in its results, and so little 
known to the general public. 


Magic in Precious Stones 





ONE of the arts is more imbued with 

romance than that of gemology, and 
probably no branch of the history of the 
art has been so surrounded by reverential 
superstition as that connected with the 
precious stones. H. C. Smith, in his 
“Jewellery,” gives about the best resumé 
of the facts when it comes to a “boil down” 
in the shortest space. He says: 

“One of the most curious and interesting 
facts in connection with the jewelry of the 
Middle Ages is the peculiar respect which 
seems to have been paid to precious stones. 
Precious stones, on account of the mystery 
and romance attaching to most things of 
Eastern origin, had long attracted to them- 
selves a superstitious reverence; so that 
their choice and arrangement, which appear 
to us merely arbitrary nowadays, had in 
the Middle Ages a distinct meaning conse- 
crated by traditions dating back from very 
ancient times. Every stone, like those 
which enriched the breastplate of the High 
Priest, and those which in St. John’s vision 
formed the foundations of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, was supposed to possess special 
powers and virtues. Abundant proof of 
this is exhibited in the medieval inven- 
tories, where the beauty or rarity of a 
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stone counted for infinitely less in the 
estimation of its value than the reputed 
talismanic virtue, such as the toadstone, for 
example, was supposed to possess. The 
medizval literature of precious stones, 
wherein is expounded their medicinal vir- 
tues or their supernatural powers in baf- 
fling evil spirits, is based on a classical 
poem of about the fourth century A, D,, 
entitled ‘Lithica,’ which claims to be a 
statement of their magical properties made 
by the seer Theodamas to the poet Or- 
pheus. Similar belief in the virtues of the 
precious stones was still in existence in the 
sixteenth century, and finds an exponent in 
Camillus Leonardus, physician to Caesar 
Borgia, in his work entitled ‘Speculum 
Lapidum, published in Venice in 1502. 
Even as late as the following century the 
use of precious stones as charms was more 
than half sanctioned by the learned, and in 
his Natural History Bacon lays it down as 
credible that ‘precious stones may work by 
consent upon the spirits of men to com- 
fort and exhilarate them.’ The learned 
lawyer and philosopher, indeed, was not in 
this much superior to the sane and simple 
folk who still imagined that every precious 
stone had some mystic value communicable 
to the wearer. About the same time, De 
Boot, or Boethius, the learned physician to 
the Emperor Rudolf II, published his 
famous “Lapidary,” which C. W. King rec- 
ommends as a work worthy of special study 
for the properties of stones. 

“With the advance of Christianity, the 
representation of the subjects of pagan 
mythology was forbidden by law, but the 
old ideas were retained for many years, 
and small objects like cameos or intaglios 
were carried about concealed upon the 
person. Later on, when all knowledge of 
classical art had sunk into oblivion, such 
stones became prized not only for the sub- 
jects engraved on them, which their medi- 
zval owner seldom understood, but also 
for the fact that they were supposed to 
posses special talismanic virtues. Most of 
these gems were mounted as rings or as 
seals of secular and ecclesiastical rank. 

“Preserved among the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum is a thirteenth century 
MS. which contains instructions for the 
wearing of various stones, and for the 
composition of the different metals of the 
rings in which they were to be set... 
From these and similar writings it is clear 
that one of the objects aimed at by medi- 
zval authors was to define the different 
virtues of the sigils engraved upon prec- 
ious stones. Such ideas, not previously un- 
known, as, for example, among the Gnos- 
tics, were no doubt stimulated by the 
Crusades, whereby the study of alchemy 
and the interest in the Oriental mysteries 
became spread throughout Europe. Leo- 
nardus, as late as the sixteenth century, 
observes that stones ‘if engraved by a 
skilful person or under some particular 
influence, will receive a certain virtue... . 
But if the effect intended by the figure 
engraved be the same as that produced by 
the natural quality of the stone, its virtue 
will be doubled, and its efficiency aug- 
mented.’ We see thus that the talismanic 
ideas respecting precious stones were at- 
tached as much to their engraving as to 
the stones themselves.” 
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“The circumstances which distinguish the finest 
diamonds are these: Their complexion must be 
like that of a drop of the clearest rockwater. If 
any are tinctured yellow, blue, green, or red, 
in a high degree, which seldom happens, they are 
next in esteem; but if any partake of these 
colours only in a low degree, it sinks their value 
below the before mentioned.”—From “A Treatise 
on Diamonds and Pearls,” by David Jeffries, 
London, 1750. 

M OST people think of the diamond as a 

colorless or nearly colorless stone. If 
tints of yellow or of brown are present in 
a diamond, one’s first thought is that the 
stone is “off-color” and more or less in- 
ferior to whiter stones. If, however, blue 
tints are present, fashion and rarity of the 
blue tint cause enhanced value. When the 
amount of blue color is sufficiently great 
to be perceptible to an untrained eye, we 
have the “fancy blue” diamonds which 
were described at length in a previous 
article by the author in THe JEWELERS’ 
Circutar (April 2, 1919). 

It will be the purpose of the present 
article to describe some of the more com- 
monly occuring colored diamonds other 
than blue. 

It should first be said that unless the 
color is pleasing in tint and perceptible 
in amount the diamond that possesses it is 
hardly to be accounted a “fancy” stone. 
However, diamonds are seldom, if ever, 
found with colors so deep and pleasing 
as some of the colored stones, such as 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds, so it be- 
comes necessary, in the case of a diamond, 
to regard highly, stones of rather pale tint 
in some colors, such as pink, because of 
the extreme scarcity of diamonds of any 
greater depth of color of that variety. As 
it was said in the former article on blue 
diamonds, that the diamond never ap- 
proaches the fine sapphire in depth of blue 
color, so it may be said here that no red 
diamond equals or even approaches the 
ruby in fineness of red coloration. Very 
beautiful yellow and orange diamonds may 
be had and these not only equal the yellow 
topaz and sapphire in color quality, but 
exceed them in beauty because of the pris- 
matic color play and the adamantine luster 
of the diamond. The higher refractive in- 
dex of the diamond also permits the well- 
cut stone to be much more brilliant than 
any sapphire or topaz can be, so in yellow 
or orange the diamond is unexcelled. 

Let us now consider more in detail each 
of the principal types of colored diamonds, 
and as the yellow or orange stone is best 
known to the public and, as has just been 
said, excels all other yellow stones in 
beauty, we will first consider the yellow, 
or, as it is frequently called, the canary 
diamond. Afterwards we will take up, in 
turn, brown diamonds, green ones, pink 
and red stones and “black” diamonds. 


YELLOW DIAMONDS. 


To begin with yellow stones, it may be 
said that by far the larger number of 
yellowish diamonds have too little yellow 
in them to be called canary diamonds. 
Most of them are just off color, or “bye 
waters.” Moreover, many yellowish dia- 
monds have a muddy and sometimes a 
greenish cast that impairs their beauty. 
Your true canary diamond has a deep, 
pleasing, clean, yellow or orange-yellow 
color. You are moved to exclaim at once, 
“how beautiful,” on seeing one of these 
rare yellow stones. Sometimes diamonds. 
which lack somewhat of the desirable deep 
clear yellow tint are cut thickly and the 
color thus enhanced and they are offered 
and even sold as canary diamonds, but while 
the artful cutting to enhance color is en- 
tirely legitimate and even commendable, 
unless the result is of a full, pleasing, 
golden yellow or orange, the product 
should not be called a canary diamond. 

Your genuine canary is a very lively and 
beautiful stone under any light that is not 
lacking in yellow rays, and as most arti- 
ficial light is rich in yellow rays, canary 
diamonds retain their brilliancy in the even- 
ing, whereas some blue diamonds look dark 
and dead by yellowish artificial light. How- 
ever, as yellow is much less perceptible by 
artificial light, the pleasing color of the 
canary diamond is best appreciated in full 
daylight. The difference in tint between a 
canary and a bye water, or even a white 
stone, is much less apparent by artificial 
light than by daylight. 

This lack of effective color in the even- 
ing does not help popularize the canary 
diamond, as the accepted times for the dis- 
play of diamonds are usually those requir- 
ing artificial light. 
the canary, as well as of any other deeply 
colored diamond, becomes a bit monotonous 
after a time, whereas the fine snow white- 
gem never wearies one, but changes its 
aspect with every change of lighting and 
even with every change of position. The 
colored stone cannot thus delight one with 
strong prismatic fires, for it is yellow, or of 
some other color, only because it strongly 
absorbs and does not freely pass light of 
other colors than its own. Thus, while 
giving some prismatic play of light, and 
even a good deal as compared with a topaz 
or yellow sapphire, the canary diamond 
does not equal the fine white stone in this 
respect and its appearance, after the first 
charm of novelty has worn away, is a bit 
monotonous. The time to sell a fine canary 
is on first showing it. 

In regard to the value of canary dia- 
monds, it should be said that there is no 
regular and stable market for them as 
there is for white stones. There has never 


Moreover, the color of - 


been any large supply of really fine canary 
diamonds. The African mines have fur- 
nished more and larger yellow diamonds of 
fine color than the Brazilian or Indian 
mines ever furnished, but while many yel- 
lowish stones come from the African 
mines, relatively few of them can be called 
canary diamonds. 

In addition to the lack of a sufficient 
supply to establish a market price, the 
fashion for yellow stones of any kind is 
so changeable and so frequently utterly 
lacking of late that there can be no stable 
market value assigned to yellow diamonds. 

As John Mawe said, early in the 19th 
century, about “peculiar shaped brilliants,” 
they “sell at capricious prices,” so also 
prices for fancy colored diamonds are 
capricious and depend a good deal upon 
circumstances. The same author mentions 
as the most noteworthy yellow diamond 
of his time the one belonging to the Emp- 
eror of Austria, which he describes as “a 
fine, yellow diamond, the largest of that 
color known; it is oblong and cut in rose, 
weight above 139!4 carats.” He says fur- 
ther, “It formerly was in the possession of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” The Tif- 
fany yellow diamond is probably the best 
known modern canary diamond. It is of 
African origin, and weighed 280 carats* in 
the rough. The cut stone weighs 125% 
carats. In Mineral Industry, under “The 
production of precious stones for the year 
1918,” it is reported that a huge “amber- 
colored” diamond was found in the Du- 
toitspan mine of the De Beers Co. It 
weighed 442% carats. No report of the 
cutting of this great stone has appeared. 


BROWN DIAMONDS. 


Passing on now to brown diamonds, it 
should be stated at once that brown is a 
most undesirable color if present in ordi- 
nary diamonds that pretend to be white 
or nearly so. So great is the absorption 
of light in such stones, especially under 
artificial illumination, that they appear 
dark and dead. When, however, the 
amount and quality of the brown is such as 
to yield a pleasing golden brown color 
we have the “golden fancies,” as they are 
sometimes called in the trade, and they 
are really very pretty stones. They fre- 
quently, quite closely resemble golden 
brown zircons and I have even deceived 
an expert diamond cutter with fine gold- 
en brown zircon, the cutter thinking it 
was a fancy diamond. Of course this was 
merely on-casual inspection. The African 
mines have yielded numerous brownish 
stones, in fact yellowish and brownish 


. Stones have been far too numerous among 


the products of some of the African 


*Former U. S. carat of .205 g, 
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mines. Even the Indian mines were not 
free from them for Mawe tells us ‘Brown 
diamonds are often brought from India of 
considerable size and brilliancy, but they 
rarely sell for their cost.” He also says 
“Brilliants tinged dull green or brown are 
much depreciated by such colors—but those 
of fine colors—pink, red, blue or green, 
are eagerly sought by connoisseurs. It 
should be remarked in this connection that 
connoisseurs are not numerous enough to 


make fancy brown diamonds much sought: 


for, so their value és not stable and their 
sale not easy. In eneral they bring con- 
siderably less than fine canaries of similar 
size and perfection. 


GREEN DIAMONDS 


Coming now to green diamonds, most 
of them are rather pale in color and they 
are never of that rich velvety grass green 
that makes the emerald so much sought 
for. Apple greens are perhaps as abun- 
dant as any, especially among Brazilian 
stones. Absinthe green is also fairly com- 
mon among fancy stones. Many of the 
Brazilian diamonds have a greenish crust 
or surface layer, but on cutting, the prin- 
cipal part of the stone proves to be color- 
less or nearly so and yields a white bril- 
liant. ‘By cutting the stone so as to place 
the culet in the thin green external layer 
a green brilliant can sometimes be obtained, 
as any trace of color in the region of 
the culet is so blended by internal re- 
flections as to cause the whole stone to 
appear of that color as seen from the front. 
Lapidaries often treat sapphires, rubies 
and other colored stones in a similar man- 
ner to enhance their color. Probably the 
most famous green diamond is that known 
as the “Dresden.” It is of apple green 
color, 40 carats in weight and was kept 
in the green vaults at Dresden prior to 
the great war. 


PINK AND RED STONES. 


Let us next consider pink and red stones. 
The old East Indian mines yielded some 
beautiful pale pinkish stones and even the 
‘blue diamonds of India frequently have a 
pinkish admixture which gives them a 
violet tint. Most of the fancy pink dia- 
monds that are marketed today have so 
pale a tint that one who was not an expert 
would have to-be told that the stone had 
a pink color and would then have to look 
‘hard to find it. Sometimes stones of a 
‘brownish cast are sold as “pink” but these 
are not really fancy pinks. Red diamonds 
are the rarest of colored diamonds, espe- 
cially if of a pure reddish color. The 
writer had a dark brownish red diamond at 
one time that was left with a manufactur- 
ing jeweler to be set in a scarf pin. On 
going to get the finished jewel it was 
‘noted that the clerk had written on the job 
envelope “set garnet in scarf pin.” The 
stone was red enough to lead him to decide 
that it was a garnet. The most noteworthy 
red diamond is the 10 carat stone, said to 
‘be of ruby-red color, belonging among the 
Russian crown jewels. 

BLACK DIAMONDS. 


There remains for consideration the so- 
called “black diamond.” There is a good 
<leal of misunderstanding on the part of 
tthe public in regard to black diamonds. 
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The carbonado or “carbon” of some of the - 


Brazilian mines is of a dark gray, almost 
black color and is sometimes spoken of as 
black diamond, but it is of course utterly 
unfit for gem purposes, being opaque and 
of such fine grained crystalline character 
(crypto-crystalline) that it cannot be pol- 
ished. Nor is the dark brown, almost 
black, bort that is used for some mechani- 
cal purposes meant when we speak of black 
diamonds in connection with “fancy” stones. 
Rather the term should refer to a clear,,. 
transparent, but distinctly dark, grayish 
stone, out of whose somber depths frequent 
brilliant rainbow colors flash when viewed 
in artificial light, or by any type of illum- 
ination that comes from several, or many 
sources. 
ness and light that is novel and attractive, 
just as in the case of the black opal. The 
somber background makes a good foil for 
the brilliant flashes. 

Perhaps the black diamond of the above 


type owes its character to the presence~ 


within the clear crystalline diamond of 
multitudinous bits of dark, perhaps graph- 
itic carbon, uniformly distributed 
throughout the rest of the mass. We have 
numerous specimens of diamonds in which 
such carbon is less well distributed and in 
such cases the carbon spots or patches con- 
stitute defects, if left in otherwise clear 


stones. We have, too, other diamonds in 


which a grayish tinge appears throughout 
the stone, but no specks visible to the eye 
appear. These stones are not gray enough 
for the public to discern their character 
and they pass for white stones, but those 
who are expert note the grayish quality of 
their color and do not value them as highly 
as the steely white, or even the finer, 
snowy white diamonds. 


It is only when the grayness above re-, 


ferred to becomes pronounced, yet without 
interfering too seriously with the prismatic 
brilliancy of the stone, that one should call 
the brilliant a “black diamond.” As such 


stones are rare they command high prices - 


when sold but as with the other fancy dia- 
monds, there is no stable market for them. 

In conclusion we may sum up by saying 
that fancy diamonds are those of pleasing 
and more or less pronounced body color, 
that such diamonds are much more rare 
than slightly tinted ones, even perhaps as 
rare as absolutely colorless stones, and that 
consequently they command fancy prices 
when the times permit of their ready sale. 
Their prices, however, are subject to fluctu- 
ation and each stone must be treated as a 
distinct case in estimating value as there 
are not enough specimens of a given size 
and color available to create a regular 
market value such as obtains for the vari- 
ous qualities of white diamonds. 

Variable as is their value, fine specimens 
of fancy diamonds are beautiful gems and 
the gem lover of ample means would do 
well to begin to assemble a suite of fancy 
diamonds, adding one or more from time to 
time to make his collection more repre- 
sentative and complete. Some one, some 
time, should present such a collection to 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, where thousands might then 
enjoy seeing, without cost or risk to them- 
selves, some of Nature’s most brilliant and 
beautiful gems, the fancy colored diamonds. 


It is this combination of dark- ~ 
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Forest of Opal Found in Nevada 





soy N Humboldt County, Nevada, in the 

heart of the great natural wonderland 
of the West,” writes H. P. Whitlock, curo- 
tor of the Department of Mineralogy of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
“there have quite recently been brought to 
light some wonderful fossil remains of 
trees. These are remarkable not merely 
because they are trees which have been 
turned to stone but because the stone is the 
much sought after opal which has of late 
years taken a high place among the popu- 
lar gems. 

To reconstruct the process by which this 
miracle of nature has come about we must 
go back many thousands of years to the 
time when these trees clothed the moun- 
tain sides or shaded the valleys over which 
roamed the mastodon and the sabre-tooth 
tiger—a landscape far different from that 
we see to-day from the train window or 
the pack-horse trail. 

“We must conceive this country over- 
whelmed by some widespread disaster 
(possibly one of the earthquakes which 
must have been frequent in such a volcanic 
region), which reduced the growing forest 
to a swamp and buried the tree trunks 
under many feet of water-soaked debris. 
It was then, when the trees had become 
mere water-logged snags, that the process 
which converted them into opal began. For 
the water which penetrated to their in- 
most pores was not the innocent fluid we 
are accustomed to dip from a wayside pond 
but a more or less heavily charged solution 
of silica, probably heated by volcanic action. 

“Such a mineral water, gradually, as the 
woody substance of the tree yielded to de- 
cay, replaced this substance, particle for 
particle, with hydrated silica, often pre- 
serving with wonderful fidelity the cellular 
structure of the wood. Much of the opal 
into which the wood has been transformed 
is of the variety called semi-opal; but 
some of the colloidal silica has been de- 
posited as precious opal, and exhibits all 
the beautiful and changing colors of that 
gem. 

“A fine and highly representative series 
of these Nevada wood opal replacements 
has been put on view in the Morgan Hall 
of Minerals in the American Museum of 
Natural History. Here all the steps in the 
process of this remarkable transformation 
of wood into opal may be seen. To any 
one unfamiliar with the variety of color 
exhibited by precious opal the highly at- 
tractive exhibit comes as a positive revela- 
tion, 


“Here one may see clear, glass-like frag- 
ments of former trees, which send out a 
rich ultramarine glow like a veritable pool 
of light. Other pieces flash with brilliant 
red, orange, blue and green, shifting and 
varying with every change of position. 
Broad sheets of color and harlequinade- 
like shadings contrast magnificently. A 
unique specimen is of dark, smoky body 
color, which, when it catches the light at 
the right angle, reflects back a dull glow 
of red and orange, almost as if there still 
burned in it some of the fires of the extinct 
volcanoes which were probably the first 
factors in its metamorphosis.” 
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A Review of the Jewelry Fashions, 1919 





By Isabelle M. Archer 

















OR a complete review of the past year 
it is necessary to return to Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, 1918. The sudden change 
from war conditions and strict economy to 
times of jubilation and liberal spending 
made the true beginning of the 1919 spirit, 
and consequently of the year’s jewelry 
fashions. ‘ 

The tone of the year is shown in the 
high grade that the best jewelry not only 
aimed at but attained. Remarkable for 
their beauty from the start of the intensive 
production, 1919 jewels soon added ex- 
treme worth to their attributes, and by the 
time the holiday set in, the stride for the 
year had been started with a top notch 
output of first-class jewels. 

The months of January and February 
constituted the liveliest post-holiday season 
ever known. The speed worked up for the 
holiday trade carried over into the Spring, 
and for one year anyway in the history of 
the jewelry business and in jewelry 
fashions there was practically no lull. 

At this time last year, February, 1919, 
the Forecast said, “Jewelry fashions for 
1919 are to be of the very highest grade 
artistically,” and the prophecy has been 
more than carried out, for not only is the 
grade excellent, but the rich and superb 
beauty of the year’s best jewels never has 
been equalled, let alone surpassed. 

Perhaps it is in the diamond necklaces 
that we see this wonderful modern design- 
ing method carried to perfection. These 
large pieces lose nothing by their size as 
they surely did formerly, but rather gain 
by the space allotted to the workman in 
carrying out brilliant effects in diamonds 
or in diamonds and pearls with colored 
gems for the principal point of interest. 

These diamond necklaces have been 
made up for special order work in great 
numbers, but also there is such a general 
demand for these handsome pieces that in 
any jewelers’ shop may be seen one or 
more examples in elaborate diamond neck- 
lace designs complete in the showcase. 

The pattern generally has been one 
formed to lie flat around the neck, and 
over the shoulders with a decoration com- 
pletely around the circle broadening slight- 
ly at the back as well as in the pendant 
formation at the front. Lace effects have 
been used, but geometrical patterns and 
subject designs are also a favorite with 
both wearer and designer. Large dia- 
monds, oddly cut, are arranged with num- 
bers of smaller, regular, round and square 
stones, and the grouping generally consists 
of a large central diamond with a border- 
ing or open frame work of the smaller 
stones around it. 

Where pearls are used in combination 
with diamonds in these necklaces, the 


pearls take the place of the large central 
stone. For some these pearls also make 
the pendant gems; for others large button 
shaped tinted pearls are used, and oval, 
oddly colored pearls make the pendant dec- 





1—SMALL WATCH CLEVERLY MOUNTED IN 
NECKLACE PENDANT. 


Fic 


orations as well as the main part of the 
necklace. There is one design made espe- 
cially handsome by the combination of 
black tinted pearls and marquise diamonds 
where the pearls and diamonds together 
make a fringelike chain around the neck 
and form the pendant sections both front 
and back in the necklace. The main sec- 


tion of this jewel is formed entirely of 
diamonds, but these are so closely set that 
the idea gained is a mass of diamonds with 
a border of black pearls and the marquise 
stones. 

Pearl ropes are another jewel which car- 
ried out the prophecy that 1919 pieces 
should be extremely handsome. This year 
they have been longer and composed of 
larger pearls than ever before. The long 
ropes this year have been. those which 
could be wound twice or more around the 
neck before dropping in a long loop to the 
knees of the wearer, and those called long 
in former years have been but medium 
length during the past season, while the 
so-called shorter pearl ropes have reached 
to the waistline. Quantities of pearls have 
also been used in rope bracelets. These, 
like the long necklaces, have been wound 
about the arm and finished with handsome 
diamond slides for catches, an elaboration 
of the catch on the pearl chains, but more 
like brooch designs in their patterning, 
composition and formation. 

Another phase in this handsome jewelry 
has been shown by the elaborateness of 
jewels for men. The precious stones have 
been used in abundance for these pieces, 
and not alone the personal ornaments, but 
the cigarette cases, smokers’ paraphernalia 
and desk sets have held these stones with 
colored enamels beside, in their gold and 
platinum mountings. Rather than dia- 
monds, the colored gems have been fa- 
vored by the men and star sapphires and 
rubies with emeralds galore are seen in the 
handsomest rings, scarf pins, evening dress 
sets and odd pairs of cuff links, in watch 
cases and fobs and in smokers’ pocket 
cases beside. But this was not the entire 
extent of the season’s supply of handsome 
pieces for the added worth and beauty of 
the 1919 jewelry reached to the most sim- 
ple forms, and gems were set in bar pins, 
hair ornaments and slipper buckles without 
regard to cost. 


A Great Array of Spring Wedding Gifts 


The last Spring season was a new, fresh 
Spring most surely in the jewelry trade. 
Even silver that returns each year with 
patterns little altered, showed this remark- 
able spirit by coming out in quantities of 
new patterns and turned from new molds. 
This was especially noticeable in the table 
services which ranged from complete din- 
ner sets in gold lined silver to the less 
elaborate services for the lunch or break- 
fast table. Much of this silver was de- 
signed especially for gifts, of course, but 
many a household restocked last year de- 
spite high prices, the new patterns being a 
great inducement to a complete rearrange- 
ment of the table and sideboard. New 
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candle sticks, and salt and pepper on 
piatters and, beside the flat ware, many 

fanciful fruit dish or bon-bon tray was ac- 
quired for the house. Even in the drawing 


room appear gold-lined vases and tiny 


Fic. 2—A TASSELATED NECKLACE 


DESIGN 


PENDANT 


servers with smokers’ things beside in 
bronze or gold inlaid gun-metal. 

And when it comes to wedding gifts, the 
list is endless and mounts in beauty to re- 
markably handsome diamond mounted 
platinum or to complete gold dinner ser- 
vices. There was one noteworthy set of 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
jewels, carried out entirely in platinum 
mounted diamonds, given to a last June’s 
bride. There was a convertible bandeaux, 
interesting in itself because of the many 


Fic. 3—Bow 


pieces it could be turned to. Beside the 
hair ornament, it made a brooch when the 
tri-cornered section was detached from 


the straight band for the head, and with 
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Fic. 4—A NEW SHORT AND WIDE BAR PIN. 


this piece detached, the band itself could 
be divided in half and used as two brace- 
lets. The three pieces together were so 
flexible that it could be used as well for 


KNOT ADAPTABLE 
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dinner service comprised eight large pieces 
in gold, monogramed with the  bride’s 
initials and pierced for a border pattern. 
A pair of candle sticks and a fruit dish 


TO BROOCH OR NECKLACE. 


for the center of the table, three large plat- 
ters and two vegetable servers made the 
table bright with gold, and to be used with 
these there was a fine set of china entirely 
in white and gold. 


5—TWO BROOCHES SHOWING 
TRACING. 


lic. CLASSICAL 


Pearls were also used abundantly for 
wedding gifts last Spring, and these were 
formed into long ropes or combined with 


ROBT B. STEELE * 


Fic. 6—A HANDSOME BOW KNOT CORSAGE ORNAMENT. 


a necklace as for a bandeaux, but it was 
so constructed that on the head small 
pieces at the back made it firm enough 
to stay in place. A wedding gift of a 


diamonds in necklaces, and one of these, 
a necklace entirely of pearls, had for its 
one exception a drop which was the largest 
star sapphire ever seen in New York. The 
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necklace design was a three-rope affair and 
the pendant sapphire hung from a six- 
strand pendant gathered into a tassel like 


arrangement where the sapphire hung 


THE 
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dark blue for the car enamel, blue uphol- 
stery satin for the cushions and lapis lazuli 
set in the pieces from the jewelers. 

Last June I spoke at Saratoga and men- 





Fic. 7—DFSIGN FOR BROOCH IN LACEWORK AND FOR A PLATINUM FINGER RING. 


topped with a little cap of platinum 
mounted diamonds. 

Travel things for the bride were also as 
elaborate and decidedly as handsome as 
many personal articles, indeed they quite 
kept up with the handsomest of the per- 
sonal jewels. One example shows plainly 
the trend in these fitted bag designs. The 
shape is a small handbag, wide at the bot- 
tom and narrow to a top that is framed in 
gold, and the inside fittings are shell, gold 
monogramed and bordered. All the toilet 
articles are here and a purse and small 
vanity box beside. 

Automobile outfittings and fixtures keep 
pace with the rest of the things from the 
jewelers. Vases, name tags, the umbrellas 





Fic. 8—DIAMOND MOUNTED SAUTOIR WATCH. 


especially designed to stay in the car and 
be used only by the man from the car to 
the house door, are engraved, silver 
trimmed with enamels. One where the 
car is deep violet outside, and the damask 
upholstery is mauve stripped, the fittings 
are silver, enameled in mauve, and others 
like this have been made up, the jeweler 
and motor manufacturer combining in the 
designing and making of the car. Where 
yellow and black has been used for the 
color scheme on the outside, yellow and 
white is the upholstery and silver and yel- 
low enamel the fittings; and another has 


tioned most particularly the hostess’ gown 
and its appropriate jewels. The time came 
this Fall when this gown had a most de- 
cided effect on all day time jewels, which 
became noticeably more elaborate than on 
any previous season. All manner of gems 
have been used in these day time jewels, 
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afternoon reception gown. It is in sap- 
phires, diamonds and pearls, the sapphires 
in three tints, beside the blue, a yellow and 
pink being used. The form is a large oval 
with very short pendant strings of pearls 
and with very many small sapphires and 





Fic. 9—Bow KNOT BROOCH AND WRIST WATCH 
IN DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


diamonds in its lacelike pattern. It is 
raised toward the top, and a point that is 
noticeable in some of the very latest de- 
signs is used on this jewel, for instead of 





Fic. 10—THREE SAUTOIR WATCH DESIGNS AND A HANDSOME BAR PIN. 


but to be sure they were used within doors, 
for on the street tailored pieces still pre- 
dominate. Nor were these afternoon 
jewels a matter of the using of evening 
pieces in the day time, but rather an espe- 
cially designed line more frail in appear- 
ance than evening jewels and with slightly 
less of the use of very large gems. Here 
is a corsage ornament designed for an 


being made flat to rest against the dress 
without relief, the upper part of this large 
brooch is raised quite three-quarters of an 
inch and the form rounded down on either 
side so that only the edge of the jewel 
rests on the gown. This is a clever de- 
vice, which overcomes the fault in heavy 
brooches, to fall from the gown at the top. 

The beginning of the Summer saw me 
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starting for Europe. THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 


CULAR sent me over to Paris and London, 


as you know, to gather for your use the 


news in costume and jewelry fashions. 


The expense of the trip was entirely cov- 
ered by THE JEWELERS’ CircuLar, but the 


THE JEWELERS’ 
and so designs held a greater number of 
the larger gems than is usually the case, 
even in Paris. But whole sets of most 
magnificent pieces were to be seen in the 
jewelers’ work rooms, already prepared or 
in the making for special order work. So- 


OSCAR HEYMAN & BROS 


Fic. 11—EXCELLENT ARRANGEMENT IN COLO RED GEMS AND DIAMONDS. 


result of the trip was given to its readers 
gratis. The idea and purpose of this trip 
was to gain ahead of regular channels, first 
the costume fashions, and second the news 
of the jewelry conditions on the other side. 
The usual method for these subjects to 
come to your notice were, this past year, 
entirely upset. Conditions had so disor- 
ganized these regular channels that it was 
necessary for somebody to give you this 
news in order for you to get the first of 
Paris ideas in costumes that you might use 
them for the planning of your season’s 
jewelry. 

To return to Chicago in time to speak 
at the convention was the main idea when 
the trip was planned, and this succeeded 
in what degree you all know. A review 
of these things discovered in Paris and 
London covered a general tendency in 
dress, in gowns, materials and in jewelry 
designing, and throughout the Fall and 
early Winter we have scen the acceptance 
here of these things in the new silhouette 
with the puffed hips and the slender waist, 
in the shear materials especially for eve- 
ning gowns, in the shorter skirts, in the 
closer arrangement of the hair, and now 
as the season turns, in the arrival of the 
first Parisian shoes. 


Although it was still practically war time 
when I was in Paris, the general tendency 
in jewelry already showed the returning 
use of platinum, but in the large gems the 
war was reflected, for it was next to im- 
Possible to obtain enough of the smaller 
sizes to make up the more elaborate jewels, 


ciety folk and women from the opera and 
the stage were already looking forward to 
a busy social season and jewels were being 
ordered despite high prices and the diffi- 
culty with which the gems and materials 
were obtained. Smooth cut stones were a 
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ornaments (which were extremely fanci- 
ful), and many finger rings in unusual de- 
sign. The brooches were small, the ear- 
rings long and narrow, the collars high, 
encrusted with gems and overhung with 
ropes of pearls, the bracelets greatly varied 


Fic. 12—aA BROOCH AND PENDANT WATCH 
CARRIED JUT IN MASSED DIAMONDS, 


in design and the finger rings extremely 
large. These jewels were all told about 
in detail at the convention and in the issue 
of THE Jewe ers’ CircuLar of Sept. 3, a 
summary of the address is given. Hearty 
thanks were given the editor and the 
owner of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR at the 


Fic. 13—soME NEW PARISIAN DESIGNS IN FINGER RINGS SET WITH SYNTHETIC OR SEMI- 


PRECIOUS. STONES, 
Obtained Through the Courtesy of Ross & Hirsch 


striking feature of many of these jewels 
and more will be said during the coming 
year of this interesting jewelry phase. The 
pieces most popular in Paris showed a use 
during the Fall and Winter of brooches, 
ear-rings, gemmed collars, bracelets, hair 


jtime of the-~convention for their fore- 
thought in sending a _ representative to 
Paris during this very unusual season, and 
since that time many individual thanks 
have been received, and now I am taking 
the chance to thank you in return for your 
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hearty response to the trip and its results. 

In New York, Paris fashions and de- 
signs have been modified to suit American 
tastes and uses. On returning this past 
Fall, it was noticeable that fashionable 
dress had already received its first impact 
with Paris fashions. Skirts have already 





Fic. 14—E£LABORATE BEZELS FOR FINGER RINGS 
IN VARIOUS STYLES. 


become shorter, silhouettes, especially for 
evening dresses bouffant, materials for 
house and evening gowns, shear and filmy, 
and backless almost topless, and entirely 
without lining. The coiffure has been 
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and beribboned after the that is 
France’s. 

In jewels we see more elaborate hair 
ornaments, more decorated fans, and be- 
gemmed slipper buckles than were ever in 
one season visible before, and in all the 
handsomest jewels there is that striving 
for the French use of smooth-cut gems, 
the main feature of the jewels seen in 
Paris. 

This year’s holiday season needs few re- 
marks, its results are now so well known. 
The biggest season ever, it was the new 
high water mark for jewelers and for 
shoppers—the new pace in the giving of 
jewelry gifts. The holiday season reflects 
the entire tone of 1919 with its great suc- 
cesses, its elaborateness in designs, its mul- 
titude of handsome gems and in the entire 
beauty of all its best jewels. 

As the illustrations herewith show, dia- 
mond-mounted jewels have held the at- 
tention of designer and wearer throughout 
the past year. The well-dressed woman 
has demanded the best jewels the manu- 
facturer could produce, and here we have 
a collection of some of the better typical 
forms, though in nearly all cases the de- 
signs here used have been produced spe- 
cially for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Necklaces and necklace pendants, sautoir 
chains, barpins, brooches, finger-rings and 
wrist-watches have been the pieces to at- 
tract special attention this year by their 
great popularity. 

In the first two illustrations on pages 
191 and 193 are shown handsome examples 
of the necklace pendants sent us by Jacob 
Mehrlust. The first makes a clever and 
original mounting for a diminutive watch. 
On this jewel, too, are the very much fa- 
vored pearl-drops, capped with diamond- 
studded platinum, and the entwisted lines 
of box setting that is seen in many of the 
larger pieces, The second is a tasselated 


style 


ABEL BROS & CO 





Fic. 15—EVENING JEWELS, A BROOCH AND TWO NECKLACE PENDANTS. 


dressed high instead of low and back from 
the ears instead of being puffed. Winter 
furs reflect the capes and shawl-like wraps 
SO necessary in Paris through this cold 
Winter, and shoes have become stub-toed 


pendant, with a new note in_ the 
overhanging of the upper fringe of large 
gems above the pendant gradated lines of 
smaller gem groups. The third design (on 
page 193, also by Mr. Mehrlust, is a bow 
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knot adaptable either to a brooch mount or 
as a detail in a necklace or corsage orna- 
ment. 

In the next three groups of photographs 
are also given designs for these popular 
bow knots. The large bow (Fig. 6), and 
the trio of hairpins and two bar-brooches 
(Figs. 4 and 5), are from the studio of 
Robert B. Steele (page 193). 

From J. R. Wood & Sons came the de- 
signs for a lace-like brooch, carried out in 
diamond-mounted platinum, a pattern for a 
finger-ring made unusual by the insertion 
of some millegrain open work, and an odd 
little sautoir watch, designed to be carried 
out in diamonds and calibre set sapphires 
or emeralds (Figs. 7 and 8 on Pages 195). 

Sautoir watches appear again in Fig. 10, 
and one for a wrist-bracelet in Fig. 9, both 
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16—A CLUSTER DINNER RING AND A 
SQUARE MOUNTED STONE IN HIGH 
RAISED BEZEL, 


Fic. 


of these from the Bonner Mfg. Co. Al} 
of these interesting jewels give an idea to 
what extreme variety the patterns went 
during the year, and they are indeed fore- 
runners of 1920. On page 197 is a colorful 
group from Oscar Heyman & Bro. These 
jewels, a bow knot with pendant ends, a 
large handsome brooch, a bangle bracelet, 
and a barpin are mounted in colored gems 
and diamonds, combined in unusual ar- 
rangements. On the bangle and brooch 
are poppies, carried out in the diamonds 
and colored gems, and on the barpin is an 
urn design, a new mode that has been seen 
used in various ways on many of the hand- 
somer pieces during the year (Fig. 11). 
Another sautoir watch, with a barpin 
blending in gem mount and pattern design, 
comes from Julius Wodiska. They are 
shown in Fig. 12. In Fig. 13 an interest- 
ing group of finger-rings is shown. These 
are sent from Paris and published through 
the courtesy of the firm importing them, 
Ross & Hirsh. They show the very latest 
arrangement for symbolic and medalion 
gems in finger-ring patterns from the other 
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side. In the upper row in the photograph, 
the first design is Oriental flavor; the sec- 
ond, an oval-cut sapphire, and the third 
pattern is made unusual by the upright 
lines of diamonds behind this round-cut 
ruby. In the lower row are shown three 
different settings for an octagonal-cut gem, 





Fic. 17—DIAMONDS AND COLORED GEMS SET IN 
FINGER RING MOUNTS. 


and as a trio holding the same size gem 
they are exceedingly varied in effect. 

Two other groups of interesting finger- 
rings are shown on the preceding page and 
above. The first, Fig. 14, is from the Ostby 
& Barton Co., and the second, Fig. 17, from 
Shire & Strauss. 

Abel Bros. & Co. have also sent patterns 
for two unusual designs, shown in Fig. 16. 

The dinner-ring is a clever arrangement 


THE JEWELERS’ 





cut gem is used. This might be either a 
sapphire or, for contrast, an emerald, which 
is raised high in the classical diamond- 
studded mount. The second group shows 
three broad brooches and a narrow bar- 
pin, with a new note in its entwined rib- 
bon-like pattern. The reverse ends of this 
ribbon are most effectively used, and car- 
ried out in closely encrusted diamonds 
the barpin would be exceedingly effec- 
tive. 

Barpins and brooches have been one of 
the year’s most enterprising jewel group, 
for these pieces are worn now at all times 
of the day, and with every style of cos- 
tume. A little more elaborate in the after- 
noon, and following the tailored scheme 
fer the morning, with the handsomer and 
most elaborate possible brooch patterns 
for use during the evening. 

Morse Bros. are represented by a 
group of finger-rings, and a quartet 
of handsome brooches. A cluster finger- 
ring. that is worth attention is shown in 
their group (Fig. 20), where four round 
stones or pearls are grouped in the bezel, 
bordered with finely carved platinum open 
work, and have a setting of many small 
gems with’ few of the largest size. Their 
brooches, too, are worthy of notice. 

Another magnificent barpin or _bar- 
breoch, it might easily be called, is shown 
in Fig. 21, a group by Davidson & Schwab. 
In this brooch there is a central gem ot 
larger size, but the majority are smaller, 
closely massed stones, and the effect is a 
rich grouping of gems in almost invisible 
settings. Here again we see a tasselated 
necklace ornament—this to be mounted on 
a black sautoir velvet ribbon or silk cord. 
This gives an unusual note in the pendant 
pearls swinging beneath an overlaid box 
setting of foliage and lacework. The effect 
one gets from this is of grapes or berries 
and vine tendrils and it makes a very pleas- 
ing design. 

Bow knots and tassels reign again in the 
jewels from the Juergens & Andersen Co., 
shown on page 205. The patterns for each 
of these two jewelry types are exceedingly 
varied, which for 1919 was an excellent 
arrangement, for these pieces have been 
unusually popular, and the clever carrying 
out of their forms in gems has been a use- 





Fic. 18—cALIBRE WORK AND A SMOOTH CUT STONE IN A FLEXIBLE BRACELET DESIGN. 


of massed smaller gems and for the square- 
cut stone, shown below, there is high mount 
at the bezel, built up of open-work plati- 
num. Another group from the same house 
is shown in Fig. 15, where there are two 
of the tassel-like necklace pendants so ex- 
tremely popular this year, and a large 
brooch appropriate for evening dress wear. 

On this page are shown two more illus- 
trations coming from Shire & Strauss. 
Fig. 18 is an especially pretty design for 
a flexible bracelet. In this pattern is 
shown a splendid use for calibre-set sap- 
phires and for the central motif a smooth- 


ful trait for the modern jewelry designer. 
The two barpins shown in Fig. 24 are 
especially worthy of notice, for here the 
bow knot is well designed, and the gems 
with a little crossover detail splendidly ar- 
ranged in the barpin design shown at the 
top of the group. There is a geometrical 
design for the brooch in Fig. 23, that is 
formed on a new order where the central 
gem is raised to cap the mound made by 
the smaller gems and the contour of this 
brooch would show a blunt mount of gems. 

Another tasseled ornament gem from B. 
Roede & Sons is shown in Fig. 26, page 207. 
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Here again we have original design, with 
an overlaying of a larger gem hanging 
separate from this background against a 
massing of smaller stones. The group ot 
graceful pieces in Fig. 27 was designed by 
Sol. Kaufman. 

Other popular pieces during 1919 in- 
cluded wrist-watches, earrings, and flat 
cases, pocket pieces and mesh bags. The 
wrist-watches were diamond-studded on 
narrow bands, set with diamonds or enam- 
els; or, for daytime wear, enamel or plain 
gold or platinum cases were set on leather 
bands or on fanciful mesh bracelets. The 
gems for these ranged from large diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds and rubies to encrusted 
small diamonds and pearls, and pavé set- 
tings of black opals, garnets and amethysts. 

Earrings appeared once more, after a 
lapse of half a dozen seasons, and for even- 





Fic. 19—sTRAP WORK IN BOX SETTING CAR- 
RIED OUT IN THREE BROOCHES AND AN IN- 
TERESTING BAR PIN. 


ing wear they had become quite a fashion. 
The long, narrow pendants have proved to 
be the favorite, but stud earrings are also 
used. The gem settings were large pen- 
dant pearls, capped with mounted diamonds. 
These hung from very small studs, gem- 
mounted, to match the pendant stone. The 
larger studs hold pearls, either tinted in 
button form or a colored gem, smooth cut 
and edged with small diamon’s. Geome- 
tric shapes have been used for these studs, 
carried out in smaller gems, massed to 
make contours of triangle, square or ob- 
long, and the combination of the pendant 
and these geometrical studs have made 
some of the most attractive designs in the 
season’s earrings. 

Among the utility pieces, the flat pocket 
cases or bag fittings, and those little vanity 
cases and coin purses, carried on small 
chains, have become a jewel in themselves 
and different in their gem settings. The 
patterns are _ simplicity itself, but for 
color scheme there is no limit as to com- 
bination or contrast. The design may run 
in a line around the piece, either following 
the ottter form or breaking at the corner 
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into a square or turning in an oval case into 
concentric circles. For an octagon case, 
the inner line of gems or enamel may be 
a circle cr square, and for one oblong case 
there was used an effective lining, after 





Fic. 20—A CLUSTER DESIGN AND TWO SQUARE- 
CUT STONES IN FINGER RING MOUNTS. 


the Oriental style, where each corner was 
turned over to make a separate square. 
But with these simple patterns the gem 
Settings carried out color schemes, ranging 
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have become conspicuous during 1919. 
Many houses are featuring for the girls, 
lockets, brooches, bracelets, lingerie clasps 
and hair-ribbon holders; and for the boys, 
pocket knives, watches and chains, cuff- 
links and scarfpins. 

These pieces are gem-set and hand-en- 
graved, well made and of pretty design. 
The mounts are gold or ,platinum, and in 
form the pieces copy very nearly those in- 
tended for grown-ups. 

Children’s silver table services, desk sets 
and toilet articles have also been given 
added attention during 1919, and for the 
table services there are now shown a 
variety of handsome bowls, cups and nap- 
kin-rings, with similar flat ware in style, 
shape and form greater in range than ever 
before. 


Personal jewels for men are gaining 
every day in variety of design and an 
amount of color carried out in gems and 
enamels. Evening dress sets now appear 
in sapphires, emeralds, black opals and 
amethysts, as well as the more usual pearl, 
diamond, onyx and black pearl mountings. 
For day wear there are enamels, gems con- 
trasted in color and combined in such ar- 
rangement as large star sapphires, with 
small emeralds or with large square-cut 
emeralds, and small corner designs hold- 
ing black opals. Those designers who can 
combine originality, and pleasing jewel 
shapes, with vivid color schemes, will find 
such pieces openly welcomed during the 
coming year, for they are a reflection of 





Fic. 21—pIA MOND MOUNTINGS FOR BROOCH AND FINGER RING AND PEARLS AND DIAMONDS 
IN A TASSELATED PENDANT. 


from blends of blue and purple through 
ruby, sapphires and amethyst to contrasts 
in blue and orange running through gems 
‘such as tourmalines and beryls, with to- 
Pazes and zircons for the yellows and 


‘browns, 


Jewels and silverware for the little folk 


the pieces for men that have become espe- 
cially popular during 1919. 

The general aim during the past four 
seasons was to concentrate on the most de- 
manded things, and in this, as we have seen 
by the illustrations, the gem mountings have 
been magnificent and the designs original 
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and interesting. Smooth-cut gems have 
proved to be taking, and gem settings with 
smaller massed facetted gems as a back- 
ground, have become a prominent feature 
of modern jewelry. 





Indian Gem-Stone Lore 





Shs creed of the East Indian teaches 
the great value of giving. Votive offer- 
ings of precious stones are declared to 
bring great advantages in the future life 
(reincarnation). Hendley, in his work “In- 
dian Jewellery,” translates from the ver- 
nacular text the following: 

“Coral in worship will subdue all three 
worlds. He who worships Krishna with 





Fic. 22—A QUARTET OF DIAMOND MOUNTED 
BROOCHES. 


rubies will be reborn as a powerful em- 
peror; if with a small ruby, he will be born 
a king. Offering emeralds will produce 
Gyana or Knowledge of the Soul and of 
the Eternal. If he worships with a dia- 
mond, even the impossible, or Nirvana, that 
is Eternal Life in the highest Heaven, will 
be secured. If with a flower of gold a man 
worships for a month, he will get as much 
wealth as Kuvera, the Lord of Rubies, and 
will hereafter attain to Nirvana and to 
Muskwa, or Salvation.” 





In appreciation of a big increase in the 
volume of business during the year just 
passed, the employees of Maynard’s jewelry 
store at Miami, Fla., were entertained by 
the proprietor, Oscar W. Maynard, at the 
Oriental cafe-Jan. 15. During the course 
of the dinner which consisted of a variety 
of Japanese dishes, Mr. Maynard was pre- 
sented with a sterling silver loving cup by 
his employes. The guests present at the 
dinner numbered 10 in all. 
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Antique Pastes 





T° paraphrase the memorable words of 
King Solomon: “Why should the 
spirit of moderns be proud,” Few of the 
arts practised at the present day excel in 
any respect the talented work of the an- 
cients, and to them is due our knowledge 
of the processes we utilize, they being the 
discoverers as well as practitioners. Pro- 


fessor M. Sommerville’s article on “An- 
tique Pastes” in his work entitled “En- 
graved Gems” tells us: “The antique pastes 
are interesting 


from the fact that they 
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Fic. 23—Bow KNOTS AND BROOCH CARRIED 
OUT IN COLORED GEMS AND DIAMONDS. 


present us with many curious mythological 
subjects not always to be found on precious 
stones. They are specimens of a branch 
of early Roman industry. They were 
made in imitation of Oriental stones, of 
which the supply was inadequate for the 
great demand of the first and second cen- 
turies A. D., and also as a matter of 
economy. Often in ancient times a quan- 
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THE JEWELERS’ 
lovers of the art to possess examples in 
this cheaper artificial substance when the 
same objects on real India stones were 
commanding exorbitant prices. Some of 
these gems are beautifully opalescent and 
iridescent. This iridescence, though it is 
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resentations in designs of ancient bronzes, 
of which we have no other trace except 
their mention by early historians. The 
most antique example in paste is the Port- 
land Vase. It was discovered in the 
XVIth century in a sarcophagus within the 
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Fig. 25—A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF TASSEL ATED SAUTOIR PENDANTS. 


beautiful on the specimens of that kind, is 
only owing to chemical action on the paste 
gems during the centuries they have been 
buried in the earth. Interesting intaglios 





Fic, 24—tTwo LONG NARROW BAR PINS AND TWO SMALI. BOW KNOT BROOCHES. 


tity of fragments of hard semi-precious 
pebbles too small to be engraved were 
pulverized, and the sand or granulated 
mass was fused in crucibles just as glass 
is made. This process enabled many 





and cameos in enamel have withstood the 
wear of ages and are in better condition; 
the imitations of red jasper are won- 
derful. 

‘Many intaglios in antique paste are rep- 


monument of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus and his mother, Julia Mamza, on 
the Frascati road, about two miles and a 
half from Rome. It was long known as 
the Barberini Vase, having belonged to 
that family in Rome for 200 years; thence 
it came to England in the XVIIth century, 
and after twice changing ownership, at the 
death of the Duchess of Portland, from 
whom it takes its name, it was sold to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and is now in the 
British Museum. It has been broken and 
mended. It is about 10 inches high, and 
at the broadest part six inches in diameter. 
It was formed of paste, and afterward 
engraved and has been a valued treasure 
for years. 

“The paste is in imitation of onyx, in 
two strata, white upon blue, of an amethyst 
tinge; the figures are cut in relief on the 
lighter color, the blue forming the second 
plane or background. Though the antique 
paste cameos and intaglios are largely re- 
productions of subjects also found en- 
graved on pietradura, we are indebted to 
this class of gems for many examples of 
ancient cameos and intaglios which we 
would otherwise never have seen; in fact, 
from the rare beauty of some specimens in 
paste they never could have existed in any 
other material. Not only do both intaglios 
and cameos” in antique paste present us 
with the choicest examples of miniature 
art, but the iridescence created on them by 
time frequently renders them the most 
beautiful specimens to be found in a col- 
lection.” 
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A Word About Fans and Back Combs 




















HE charming grandmothers, as well as 

the middle-aged woman, and the young 
beauties of an earlier day, all owned, as 
a matter of course, several nice fans, and 
at least one very handsome back comb. 

There is nothing which is such an aid 
to the nervous, and slightly self-conscious, 
or even the sophisticated woman in adding 
to her social vivacity and piquancy, as a 
beautiful fan cleverly used. 

In the old days, women boasted pockets, 
and they either carried their fans or 
slipped them into deep, capacious reticules 
or deep pockets. Today such lovely hand 
bags of brocaded stuffs fine precious 
metal, meshes and silken and velvet ma- 





Fic. 26—A FLEXIBLE PENDANT FOR THE SAU- 
TOIR NECKLACE. 
(See text on page 201.) 


terials are in every woman’s possession, 
that the retail jeweler has a wonderful 
business opportunity if he will but seize 
it in furnishing lovely fans in compact 
little cases to slip into bags of different 
sizes. 

The woman who goes to an afternoon 
or evening social affair, who attends the 
theatre or who entertains at leisure in her 
own home will all prize the attractive 
convenience of a fan at hand for im- 
mediate use. Foreign peoples declare that 
Americans overheat their homes and 


gathering places, and fans often indicate 
that such is the case. 


That is why the 


use of fans might be revived and enjoy 
a much greater vogue than they do now. 

There is a wide variety of exquisite 
fans from which to choose, and should 
the fan enter into a period of its oldtime 
popularity, new and charming types would 
be designed. But what could be lovelier 
than the ones with the carved ivory sticks 
and the quaint Louis XIV ladies and 
gentlemen in stately array on rare silken 
or gauzy fabrics? Some of these fans were 
hand-painted and partook of the nature of 
exquisite miniatures. What would be more 
appropriate at the present day than to 
have fans which suggest a patriotic note, 
some of them showing actual photographic 
reproductions on choice materials of friend 
or sweetheart who has served his country 
well. 


It is high time to say to the retail jewel- 
er, “With all thy getting, get fans.” The 
Japanese, the Chinese and our South Am- 
erican neighbors understand the charm of 
the fan, and have some very unique and 
delightful designs of their own. 

What could be more pleasing to the 
woman of wealth than to make a collection 
of fans suitable to use with costumes of 
different colors upon proper occasions? 
Ostrich feathers, plumes, and fancies, are 
returning to theif oldtime favor after a 
period of disappearance from _ beauty’s 
wardrobe. This is well for what could be 
lovelier than delicately tinted ostrich fans 
for evening use? 

The possibilities of fans as a_business- 
building factor is very great. Fans make 
suitable holiday gifts, bridal and gradu- 
ation gifts, and those who have no one 
to give a fan to them will eagerly purchase 
one for themselves if fans are the rage. 

When you come to think of it, it is 
surprising that the fan should ever have 
been permitted to retire to the background. 
Museums show rare and wonderful col- 
lections of them, and some choice old fans 
are still folded in silk and silver paper 
among the family heirlooms. And _ yet, 
probably not one woman in 500 has a fan 
today which she would care to use in 
public. This means that there would be 
an immense opening for fan novelties of 
a truly beautiful nature. 

In the old days every woman owned a 
fan, just as she possessed a best gown and 
a dress-up pair of shoes. Today, the 
woman of even average circumstances, ex- 
pects to own shoes to go with afternoon, 
morning, evening and recreation attire. 
She has many gowns. In the same way 
she would expect to have several fans. 
This would mean that fans should be de- 
signed for different uses—fireside fans (big 
tautly stretched affairs, gauzy, to protect 
the complexion from the heat); matinee 
fans (conservative in type, rich, but de- 
signed to go with tailored costumes or 
matinee costumes); evening fans (jeweled 
or daintily, beautiful, with ivory, silver, 
gold or shelf sticks) ; the church fan (quiet, 
with hints of stained glass windows and 
angel choirs) ; the debutante’s fan (exceed- 
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ingly youthful, with birds, spring flowers 
and fluffy ruffles). 

Just because some of our foreign popu- 
lation have chosen to wear cheap, and to 
refined taste, hideous, showy, rhinestone- 
studded back combs, and atrocious mon- 
strosities of design, is no reason why real 
old Spanish back combs and the wonderful 
combs of an earlier date should be rele- 
gated to an unimportant background. 

A few combs are shown by the retail 
jeweler to be sure, but the call for these 
is nothing in comparison to what it should 
be, and what it might be if the designs 
displayed were worthy, and suitable pro- . 
motion means employed to popularize these 
lovely toilet accessories. The possibilities 
for beautiful and valuable combs are very 
large—the simple little shell comb for shop- 
ping with the tailored costume; the jeweled 
comb of graceful design for formal fumc- 
tions; the choice and unusual comb for 
evening wear, suggestive of the bandeau, 
the tiara, the comb of the aristocratic 
Senorita; and combs adapted from the 
quaint head-dress of Oriental peoples. 

The time is ripe for the renaissance of 
both combs and fans. With the return of 
our soldiers and peace time conditions, 
society has become gay once more. 

The capacious handbag and knitting bag, 
now so frequently carried, cry out for 





Fic, 27--RINGS, PENDANT AND BOW KNOT 
BROOCH. 


(See text on page 201.) 


lovely trifles to fill them. What more ap- 
propriate than fans in slender ivory boxes, 
carved wood and lovely metal? 

It is even possible and practical to make 
sets, consisting of a fan and a comb, em- 
bodying the same units of design or gems 
in the setting, and we all know how pop- 
ular “Sets” and “Series” of articles are 
at the present time. They fill a gift making 
need and satisfy the collecting imstinct of 
the avérage woman. 
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Reproduction of Mr. Crossman’s permit to visit the old Golconda Fort 
in the winter of 1913, which he spent in India 








Golconda Fort as it appears at the present time. 








The Old Mine 
Diamond House 


The rising prices of mod- 
ern cut diamonds are 
putting them beyond the 
means of many custom- 
ers. 


“Old Mine”? DIA- 
MONDS will often 
prove the right substi- 
tute, being reasonable in 
price, and will often save 
the situation. 


“Old Mine” and reg- 
ular cut stones ‘either 
loose or mounted, also 
fine antique jewelry and 
Oriental pearls 
BOUGHT FOR 


CASH. 


Chas. S. 
Crossman & Co. 


Established 1880 
3 Maiden Lane 
New York 








The old Golconda Fort for 
200 years previous to 1787 
was the leading diamond mar- 
ket of the world. It was from 
this place that Tevenier, the 
great French traveler and 
diamond merchant, on his six 
trips to India between the 
years 1645 and 1670, secured 
the large diamonds that he 
took to Europe. Mr. Cross- 
man is the only American in 
the diamond trade who has 
ever visited the old Golconda 
mines and Fort. 
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The Styles in Old Sheffield Plate 





By Clement W. Coumbe 




















HE interesting, even romantic, history 
of Old Sheffield plate is not an easy 
one to handle. The entire period of its 
manufacture covers only about 100 years— 
say, 1742 to a little beyond 1840, when the 
great industry that had grown so suddenly 
had its life squelched out of it with phe- 
nomenal rapidity by the discovery of elec- 
tro-chemical metal deposition called 
electroplating. 

A great deal of interesting material has 
been written on the subject of Old Shef- 
field plate covering the ground of its 
industrial history, the technology of the 
product, etc.; but there has been little pub- 
lished concerning the styles that appeared 
in “Old Sheff.” And this for a very suf- 
ficient reason, or reasons. The question of 
its styles is a very complicated one. Brad- 
bury says: ‘Were it possible to conceive 
that any one man could have designed one- 
half even of the candlesticks illustrated in 
this volume (‘History of Old Sheffield 
Plate’) his name would have been handed 
down to posterity with those of Adams, 
Chippendale, Flaxman, Lamerie, etc., but 
the Old Sheffield plate trade has embraced 
in its hundred years of existence an enor- 
mous number of different styles, bewilder- 
ing in their variety and _ ramifications. 
Hence the impossibility of an accurate divi- 
sion into periods with clearly fixed dates 
such as can be made in the case of antique 
silver. “For the first seven years only 
small articles such as buttons, buckles, 
snuff-boxes, etc., were the outcome of 
Thomas Boulsover’s discovery. From 1750 
to 1760 silverware of the ruling styles was 
imitated in Sheffield plate. Such pieces con- 
sisted of coffee-pots, jugs, salvers and can- 
dlesticks. 

The first appearance of originality in 
“copper rolled plate” (as this ware was 
termed in the trade) was in the candle- 
sticks (designs of five orders of architec- 
ture, chiefly). Adams and Flaxman deco- 
ration from 1770 to 1785 prevailed in can- 
dlesticks, and they were the most beautiful 
ever created. The piercing process was in- 
troduced in 1770. About 1800 ball feet 
came into use on teapots, doing away with 
the silver stands, as the feet were non- 
conductors of heat. A peculiarity about 
the period of 1790 to 1800 is the use of the 
oval form in almost all silver and plate 
objects. Interlaced wire-work patterns 
were in vogue from 1790 to 1800 for sugar 
basins, cake-baskets and fruit dishes. These 
few period attributes we glean from Fred- 
erick Bradbury, who also tells us that “fine 
specimens of pierced baskets are to be met 
with in Old Sheffield plate about the year 
1765, copied in part from silver designs 
executed by Paul Lamerie some 25 years 
earlier. * * * It is not surprising that 


the Sheffield platers took great inspiration 
from his handiwork, and it is exceedingly 
interesting to trace the effects of his in- 
fluence in the productions of the old Shef- 
field manufacturers through all the changes 
in design and workmanship that affected 
their industry.” 

Lamerie’s finest work was in Louis XV. 
style, but, to maintain popularity, he 
adopted any modifications and motifs (for 
example, fruits, flowers, etc.), fashion, 
his English patrons, called for. One of the 


SOME 


chief characteristics of Old Sheffield plate 
is its borders or “edgings.” These were 
used to hide the base metal between the 
two layers of silver from showing. The 
earliest method used was to turn over the 
edge, but soon plated wire was soldered to 
and “wrapped” round the edges. This gave 
way to solid silver edging (1785) and Cad- 
man and Roberts started with solid silver 
mounts (1787). “Thread” edges were made 
of wire drawn through the “whortle”’ or 
drawplate in holes that created several 
threads and mouldings on hollow ware and 
gadroon edges, then the “gadroon and 
shell” edge, growing into the most massive 
designs. The system of “swaging” raised 
threads and mouldings on hollow ware and 
raised the sides or edges of salvers. The 
styles of gadroons were prolific, Bradbury 
quoting and illustrating no less than 26, 
including: “Thread,” “French gadroon,” 
“slant gadroon,” “rope” or “twist,” “egg 
and dart,” “leaf and shell,” etc. The solid 
silver mounts grew in prominence till we 
get, from 1805 to 1815, shells, dolphins, 
leaves, etc., “raised” (repoussé), that is 
beaten up from the flat sheet (blanks) with 
mallets and hammers. From 1815 to 1825 


occurred “riotous” variations in. gadroons 
and shell borders, to be followed by pat- 
terns with motifs of fruit, flowers, bou- 
quets, vine-leaves, grapes, etc. From 1830 
to 1840 we find arabesques and _ scroll 
mounts followed by all kinds of florid 
decoration. 

Mention has been made above of the fact 
that for the first seven years after the Boul- 
sover copper rolled plate discovery only 
small articles were made. The growth of 
the industry is clearly proven by the follow- 





EXAMPLES OF OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


ing list of Sheffield plate wares made in 1774 
as advertised in the “Directory of Sheffield” 
published on that date: “Epergnes, tea- 
urns, coffee-pots, tea kettles and lamps, 
tankards and measures of all sizes, jugs, 
cups, goblets, tumblers, candlesticks, 
branches, cruet-frames, water and plater 
plates and dishes, dish-rims, crosses cas- 
tors, tea-trays and waiters, bottle-stands, 
writing-stands, tureens, ladles, spoons, scal- 
lop shells, canisters, mustard-pots, round 
and oval salts, bottle labels, cream-pails, 
bread and sugar baskets, argyles snuffer- 
stands and dishes, wine-funnels, skewers, 
cream-jugs, lemon-strainers, cheese-toast- 
ers, chocolate pots, sauce-pans, stew-pans, 
snuff-boxes, bridle-bits, stirrups, buckles, 
spurs, knife and fork handles, buttons for 
saddles, and a great variety of other arti- 
cles.” Among these others were: Mon- 
teith punch bowls, potato rings, wine cool- 
ers, large strainers, sauce boats, snuffers, 
supper-trays, taper stands, dish-covers, tea- 
pot-stands, entree dishes and warmers nut- 
meg graters and boxes, fruit-baskets, egg- 
cup frames, fish slices. 

Now as to period and style it will be 
well for the learner of the Old Sheffield 
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CUTTING DIAMONDS 


IN 


DETROIT 


AMSTERDAM 


47 Diamant Beurs 


CHICAGO 


1216 Heyworth Building 
P. H. Winterberg, Manager 


DETROIT 


507 Liggett Building 





NEW YORK 


87 Nassau St. 


We beg to announce that since January lst, 1920, 
our Diamond Cutting Plant has been in operation 
in connection with our Detroit offices, and we are in 
a position to cut, besides the regular grade of 
Diamonds, Emerald-cut, Marquise Diamonds, ete. 


We respectfully solicit your Diamond repair work 
with the assurance of expert workmanship and 
prompt service. 


JACOB SEGAL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS: 


Liggett Building Detroit, Michigan 


Wholesale Exclusively 


Diamonds Exclusively 
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plate subject to remember that a period re- 
fers to dates, and styles refer to the ap- 
pearance and make-up of the pieces. — The 
styles in “Old Sheff” are inextricably inter- 
mingled in the creations produced during 
the different periods, and the placing of 
dates of any single piece (no Hall or date 
marks being usually found in Sheffield 
plate) is difficult—often impossible. There 
is added assistance to correct conjecture of 
the date of an object in some facts con- 
nected with art in general. Thus the regu- 
lar rule of growth and decay of styles in 
the decorative arts, of course, holds good 
in the case of Sheffield plate. Starting with 
beauty and simplicity of form and decora- 
tion the tendency to elaboration and addi- 
tion to the ornament to creep in is soon 
apparent, and with its decadence arrives 
causing the bringing forth of another style 
to go through the same phases. This early 
or simple period of a style is frequently 
termed by the profession “pure,” the lat- 
ter “decadent.” 

Veitch, in his “Sheffield Plate,” divides 
the output of the ware into two periods, 
viz.: First Period from 1742 to 1785. Sec- 
ond Period, 1790 to 1840. Of this First 
Period this authority says: “From the point 
of view of a collector, the earliest pieces of 
domestic Sheffield plate are by far the 
most interesting, and by ‘earliest’ is meant 
those made from the beginning of the 
manufacture until about the year 1770. 
Specimens of this period are exceedingly 
rare and difficult to find in good condition 
* * * ” The specimens of the First 
Period show simplicity and great delicacy 
in their artistic effect combined with 
strength. It was England’s halcyon days, 
and its art period contained such masters 
as Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and Flaxman 
was coming to the fore on lovely Wedg- 
wood earthenware; Worcester, Bow and 
Chelsea china services had their place on 
the table and in the cabinet. The Classic 
Period was adopted by the silversmiths. 
To this period belong the “pierced work” 
pieces looking frail but proving their 
strength by their presence with us to this 
day. It was the Adams period with its 
classic forms of vases, pitchers, jugs, coffee 
sets, etc., with festoons or fluted bodies. 
Much of the admirable qualifications, 
beauty, practicability, strength of these 
pieces arises from the fact that they are 


the product of a single artisan, the crafts- . 


man at that time carrying on his task 
from start to finish and proud of the dis- 
play of his skill evidenced in the creation. 
Gradually a tendency to more heavy -ef- 
fects is noticeable until by the end of the 
century, at which time Sheffield plate’ be- 
came massive. 

Second Period. Called also “silver 
mount” period (1790 to 1840). In 1789 
the stamping of silver mounts was intro- 
duced. They were stamped separately, 
then filled with solder to stiffen them. 
Added to the massiveness which had grown 
up in the later years of the First Period 
now came the “Florid” style with its heavy, 
almost obtruding, designs. This while its 
sales was in its zenith, enormous quantities 
being produced and absorbed; Birmingham 
was now vieing with Sheffield in its manu- 
facture. The heavy “gadroon and shell” 
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edge came into fashion to be followed by 
the “florid” edge. Between these two 
periods Veitch places a “Transition 
Period” characterized by changes in the 
technique of the construction (which do 
not impinge on our subject—styles). 

But beyond the little information the 
above “periods” give us, both the connois- 
seur, the dealer and the auctioneer have to 
have descriptive terms of styles with which 
to designate different pieces of ware which 
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smiths’ craft. The earliest style passes to 
this day under the title of “Queen Anne.” 
This is, of course, a misnomer. The Shef- 
field plate pieces that are denominated as 
“Queen Anne” style were made during 
the latter half of the reign (1727-1760) of 
George II; it is called sometimes “Early 
George III.” But though the term “Queen 
Anne Period” is palpably a misnomer the 
term has become so thoroughly entrenched 
in the collectors’ mind it would be more 





CANDELABRA AND TRAYS OF SHEFFIELD PLATE, 


the collector handles. The dealers have 
classified the different styles into eight divi- 
sions, but Bertie Wyllie, in his “Sheffield 
Plate,’ has aided to a more numerous set 
of terms to better clarify the subject of 
styles. He tabulates the two sets of terms 
in parallel columns as follows: 


practical, Wyllie considers, to call the 
fashion “Queen Anne’ style,” or “Queen 
Anne pattern,” than to attempt to eliminate 
that good Queen’s name, remembering in 
the connection that the style prevailed in 
the reign of George I, and was therefore 
in vogue long before the discovery of the 








Terms used by Wyllie. 





“Queen Anne pattern.” 


“True early Georgian” or “George I” 


style. 


Terms of Dealers. 


t “Queen Anne period.” 


“Ornate early Georgian” or “George II” style. ‘Early Georgian.” 


“Pre-Adams” or “early George III” style. 
“Early Classic” or “early Adams” style. 
“Pure Classic” or “pure Adams” style. 


“Full Classic” or “full Adams” style. 
“Ornate Classic.” 
“Late Adams” style. 


1 “Pierced and chased” (called also “early 
§ Georgian’). 


“Early Georgian.” 


“Early Georgian” (also called pierced 
§ and chased). 


“Early Georgian.” 
“Early Georgian.” 
“Adams period.” 


“Empire period” (this may be either “pure” } 


or “transitional,” according to whether | 
the ornament is mixed or purely Egyptian [ 


on inspection). 


“Late Georgian” or “late George III” style. 


“Karly Florid.” 
“Late Florid.” 


“Empire period.” 


“Late Georgian.” 
“Late.” 








The above tables of nomenclature show 
very lucidly the great changes of fashions 
which took place in that crowded 100 years 
in architecture, furniture and internal deco- 
ration and dress; and, in consequence, in 
the forms and decoration of the silver- 


Sheffield plate, or copper rolled plate, 
process. And many of the objects brought 
under the “Queen Anne” definition were 
made in the early part of the reign of 
George III (1760-1820). We will give an 
epitome of the make-up of designs which 
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Wyllie attaches to the different style 
terms he uses in hié nomenclature. 

At the very start of the Sheffield plate 
industry in services we find the “canoeing” 
of bowls, shells and similar receptacles. 
Wyllie describes the “Queen Anne pattern” 
characteristics as “pieces of rather 
clumsy but very characteristic form, 
either quite plain except for a drawn wire 
or thread edge, or else decorated very 
slightly with a little flat or slightly raised 
fluting, which is sometimes separated by 
threading arranged in a sort of spire or 
vandyle pattern.” He says the dealers use 
the term also to describe pieces “of the 





ACANTHUS AND GADROON EDGING 


same general form which are decorated 
with highly raised flutes and gadroon 
edges * * * which are quite different 
in feeling to the Queen Anne pieces, and 
are typical of George I silver.” “Early 
Georgian” Sheffield plate means to deal- 
ers in XVIII century silver in four or five 
different styles. First is the ornate style 
“fashionable in silver in George II’s and 
the very early part of George III’s reigns. 
This was when spiral fluting, either raised 
or indented, enriched with highly chased 
flowers, came into fashion.” They are not 
common in Sheffield plate. He thinks they 
should be called “George II” or “ornate 
early Georgian.” Next arrives “ornate 
early Georgian” or “George II,” which 
retained the former Georgian forms 





ADAMS’ STYLE FLUTED SAUCE-BOAT CANOED 
ENDS. 


“quaint rather than graceful,” but these 
forms were differently embellished. Flut- 
ing disappeared but chased flowers re- 
mained. But they took the form of swags 
of smaller flowers, and the chasing was 
much less highly raised; also, it was gen- 
erally accompanied by piercing, and often 
by a bead edge. * * * Other styles be- 
longing to the same period are the pierced 
work of geometric design, and wire work, 
when the shape is characteristic of the 
early period.” He calls these three styles 
“pre-Adams,” because they show no trace 
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“of the Greek and Roman forms and orna- 
mentation introduced by the Adams broth- 
ers in architecture and furniture, and by 
Flaxman and Wedgwood-ware and silver.” 

Next comes the style (frequently termed 
“early Georgian”) with its adaptations of 
decoration taken from the excavated 
pieces showing antique “classic” ornament. 
It displaced the former popular “Gothic 
style.” “It was a radical change because 
it affected form and also because it affected 
ornamentation as well; though in this 
last particular its first result was a rever- 
sion to the absence of ornamentation or to 
a little simple but exquisitely executed 
flattish fluting reminiscent of Queen Anne 
silver, which it followed in another par- 
ticular also, which was that of reversion to 
thread edges. “Wyllie terms it “early 
classic” or “early Adams”—it is a George 
III style. Its chief characteristic is “the 
elegance of the forms, the handles of 
which are often a striking feature, being 
very prominent as well as very delicate” ; 











THREADED EDGING. 


the handles “very often spring out of one 
delicate elongated leaf and terminate in 
two smaller leaves.” “Also, when the ob- 
jects are not quite plain or decorated with 
the aforesaid small amount of delicate flut- 
ing, they are enriched with a small amount 
of very delicate chasing, beautifully de- 
signed to enhance the form which it is em- 
ployed to decorate.” The next style he 
calls “pure classic’ or “pure Adams” 
(called usually “early Georgian”). “The 
shapes are still elegant and delicate, and 
the ornamentation, though it is somewhat 
elaborate, is not redundant, and has one 
dominant classic note. This may be a 
ram’s head, or a swag of drapery. Swags 
of laurel leaves were also a favorite deco- 
ration, and candlesticks made like minia- 
ture columns and beautifully proportioned 
belong to this ‘pure classic’ or ‘pure Adams’ 
period.” “Ornate classic” or “full Adams” 
succeeded, “the characteristics of which 
style are “a great deal of ornamentation of 
different kinds, all inspired by Greek or 
Roman ornament.” It “chiefly relies upon 
repoussé or applied work for its orna- 
mentation, which often takes the form of 
medallions joined by swags.” 

In the “late Adams” period the “form 
became less good, and was overloaded with 
decoration which was not always well pro- 
portioned. This style is chiefly seen in 
candlesticks.” ~“The characteristics of the 
‘Empire period’ are heaviness of form and 
the Egyptian character of ornamentation, 
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which consists of winged lions, lions’ 
masks, sphinxes, and a very formal leaf 
pattern and wicker-work pattern. “Start- 
ing about 1805 it soon passed out of exist- 
ence to be followed by the “late Georgian,” 
which “was a revolt against classicism of 
all kinds, whether Greek, Roman or Egyp- 
tian in inspiration. The first form this re- 
volt took that piercing elaborate but un- 
accompanied by chasing or engraving. 
“Then followed the ornate early Georgian 
style revived with fluting, but “the flutes 
were large structural flutes affecting the 
shape of the articles” (it was the bombé 
or “swelling” cartouches), “not flutes used 














FLORID EDGING. 


simply as an enrichment or surface. With 
the flutes the highly raised chased flowers 
of the early Georgian style were revived. 
In fact, the only new feature was the en- 
richment of the gadroon edges with flow- 
ers and shells.” 

The “late Georgian” style “is not with- 
out a certain charm and grace of its own.” 
It is the period “characteristic of the lat- 
ter end of the reign of George III. The 
beginning of a tendency to use flower 
forms more or less realistic once made in 
the edges, soon crept into the mounts—4. e., 
the handles and feet; and this paved the 
way for the full tire of the ‘Florid period,’ 
or, as dealers call it, the ‘Late period,’ 
which lasted all through the reigns of 
George IV, William IV, and the first half 
of the reign of Victoria, when Sheffield 
plate ceased to be manufactured alto- 
gether. As far as workmanship goes, this 








WIRE-WORK BASKET. 


‘Florid period’ Sheffield plate commands 
admiration. The work is superb, more it 
is wonderful when one considers the tech- 
nical difficulty of it, and for this reason 
‘Late’ pieces now fetch a good price—that 
is, they fetch something approaching what 
they originally cost—sometimes. That 
they do not always do this, and have no 
fancy value as yet, is due to the fact that 
the shapes are neither elegant nor quaint, 
but merely massive and not badly propor- 
tioned.” Wyllie makes distinctive two 
styles of “Florid.” One, he says, “is not 
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very highly decorated, save that it is en- 
riched with floral edges. This came next 
after the ‘late Georgian’ style, and should, 
I think, be called ‘early Florid.’ This was 
succeeded by pieces decorated with very 
broad edges generally of the picotee or 
vine-leaf pattern, accompanies by much flat 
chasing if the piece is a salver, a basket, 
or even a sniffer tray.” 

The above nomenclature and character- 
istics of Old Sheffield plate styles are those 
defined by Bertie Wyllie, a collector and 
connoisseur. But a later authority owning 
one of the greatest collections and finan- 
cially interested in the Sheffield silver- 
smithing field, Frederick Bradbury has 
quite different opinions concerning Old 
Sheffield plate styles and periods, and we 
wlll quote some of his statements from his 
“History of Old Sheffield Plate.” “It is 
somewhat curious,” he says, “that the Shef- 
field plate manufacturer should have never 
taken more than pass'ng notice of the 
‘Queen Anne” period in his study of de- 
signs. Very few articles are to be found 
in Old Sheffield plate that bear more than 
a faint resemblance to the hexagonal, octa- 
gonal, pentagonal and other plain shapes 
of the silversmiths’ work of her period. 
One occasionally finds an odd chased por- 
ringer or so in Old Sheffield plate and a 
few mugs or breakers with straight sides, 
but the silver originals which they copied 
were made long after her death, as well as 
during her lifetime. Of the scores of sil- 
ver flat-topped tankards made during 
Queen Anne’s reign, not one single genu- 
ine replica has been met with in Old Shef- 
field plate. As a rule, it will be found 
that the old makers, with the aid of their 
steel dies, preferred adaptation from some 
study of the antique in its more decorative 
form, as this gave greater scope for their 
highly trained mounters, braziers, pierce- 
workers and die sinkers.” 

The above statements show rather clear- 
ly the complexity of this question of styles 
and periods in Old Sheffield plate. To add 
to one’s perplexity the connoisseur has to 
remember that France also has produced 
copper rolled plate. And the puzzling char- 
acteristics of some pieces of this were first 
become clear to the connoisseur when he 
discovers it is a French piece. 

From the silversmiths’ viewpoint the 
most wonderful thing about the fine pieces 
is their great perfection, and this in spite 
of the enormous difficulties that have to be 
overcome to arrive at this perfection of 
technique. It was the very difficulties con- 
fronting the Sheffield plate craftsman that 
made him what he was—the most skilful 
artisan the silversmithing trade ever knew, 
because he was forced to handle the deli- 
cate surface most carefully in working it 
so as not to expose the base metal which 
the silver superimposed. This anxiety in 
the workman of later electro-plate days 
does not rule, as the decoration and other 
processes are carried out before the elec- 
tric bath deposits the silver on the surface. 
The Sheffield plate craftsman had become 
so adept that the first quarter of the XIX 
century shows him striving to overcome 
the natural limitations of the process, and 
we admire his grand success in these most 
elaborately decorated pieces coming from 
his master hands. 
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Jeweled Costumes 


MUCH space in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

has been spent in recent years in the 
attempt to inculcate in the public mind the 
adoption of taste in the display of jewelry 
on women’s costumes; to warn against the 
vulgar use of jewels that are not adapted 
to the costume on which they are displayed. 
It would make interesting reading if one 
or more of our authorities on costume 
would compile and describe the many 
stages through which mankind has devel- 
oped, each with its jeweled costumes. For 
the jeweled costume dates back to the early 
period known as the Bronze Age, at which 
very remote period the choicest furs (or 
skins) were worn in conjunction with 
jewelry. Brilliantly variegated skins of 
animals (displayed proudly as trophies of 
the chase, not, as now, on account of their 
high monetary cost) were draped on the 
persons of early barbarian times as adorn- 
ment, as well as raiment to protect against 
the climatic inclemency. And _ beautifully 
chased and fashioned brooches — termed 
fibule—held the garment fast to the wearer. 


The Anglo-Saxon women were adepts 
with their needles and we are well aware 
at this day of the beautiful embroidery of 
gold and silver threads produced at their 
hands, much of which was enhanced by 
precious stones and pearls sewed on these 
gorgeous garments. While the men may 
not have had their apparel studded thus 
with beautiful stones, the costume of gay 
velvets and satins in which they strutted, 
nevertheless, was heightened by ostenta- 
tiously decorative chains, gold ornamented 
girdles, etc., and from the same were sus- 
pended swords and daggers, the hilts and 
scabbards of which were richly encrusted 
with precious stones and the noble metals. 
The massive twisted torques of gold were 
worn on the arms of both sexes. 


Burgess in his “Antique Jewelry and 
Trinkets” has a capital chapter dedicated 
to the subject of “jeweled costumes.” He 
tells us: “It is said that the Norman 
nobies wore rich dresses and displayed 
their personal jewels. They had costly furs 
and chains of gold. In the days of Henry 
II, a crimson dalmatic, on which were 
golden ornaments and embroideries, was 
worn. There were golden spurs and 
jeweled gloves. Some of the gloves were 
much embroidered, and at one time richly 
decorated garters and gloves were given 
away as presents at weddings. It was such 
gloves that were worn by the knights in 
their helmets as favors. It is said that at 
the battle of Agincourt the sons of the 
nobles and of the knights all wore either 
ladies’ jeweled garters or gloves. In the 
reign of Edward III, gold and silver gar- 
ters were worn by the ladies, some being 
heavily embroidered and covered with 
enamels and jewels. The badge of Eng- 
land’s most Noble Order of Medizval 
chivalry suggests such a garter; the story 
of the creation of the Order is well known. 
Even boots were jeweled in those days. 
Isabella, Queen of Edward II, was very 
extravagant and is said to have worn ha- 
bitually dresses of gold and jeweled cloth- 
ing, setting a-most expensive fashion in 
dress, the materials of which were costly 
and not always easy to obtain. 
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“In Medieval England royal personages 
and their personal attendants wore cos- 
tumes emblazoned with heraldic devices 
worked in gold and in colored silks, often 
jeweled. The present-day evidences of the 
costumes of that period are to be seen in 
the state dress of the King’s heralds and 
other court functionaries, who still wear 
Medizval and Tudor vestments. Among 
old craftsmen as still represented by exist- 
ing guilds are the tapissers or tapestry- 
makers and the borderers, now merged in 
one guild. They fostered the love of rich 
clothing and dress and wrought much fine 
work for the English court and for 
wealthy ecclesiastics and nobles. The 
needleworker has at all times grasped the 
heightened beauty given by the introduc- 
tion of colored stones as well as gold and 
silver threads, to which must be added 
beads, paste and pearls. 

“Jeweled robes were much worn in Eli- 
zabethar days when costumes became 
ultra-extravagant and stomachers were all 
ablaze with jewels—they were gorgeous in 
the extreme, although the taste that 
prompted them was very questionable. 
Color schemes of clothing have been in 
constant use of late years, although they 
have been chosen by the wearer in con- 
junction with the ‘garment upon which they 
were to be worn. 

“To the great Holbein with his conscien- 
tiously minute depiction of details we are 
much indebted. He gives us, in all their 
rich color effects, the gorgeous garments 
of Henry VII reign, adding thereto the 
very jewels that bedecked the garments 
of the royalty and nobility who ‘sat’ ior 
their portraits. And the lovely pieces of 
the jewelers’ art displayed in these master- 
pieces on canvas usually show good taste 
in the adaptability of the jewel adornment 
to the costume.” 








Fellow Feeling of Workers in Pre- 
cious Metals Apparent in All Ages 





66°} HERE is something very clannish 

about workmen, a kinship and fellow 
feeling which has been apparent in all ages. 
There are few records extant, it is true, 
but there is abundant evidence that in very 
early days workers in the same metals, and 
those who produced similar objects, con- 
sorted together, and often dwelt in the 
same streets and thoroughfares for protec- 
tion, and, as trade developed, for the better 
pursuance of their business. 

“This fellow sympathy between men 
practicing the same arts is seen in almost 
every trade. At the dawn of the Christian 
era the silversmiths of Damascus had a 
common cause, and a leader in Demetrius. 
The workers in gold and silver have gen- 
erally been among the most prominent 
craftsmen, and that is as it should be, for 
the metals from the very earliest times 
represented the wealth of nations, not only 
in bullion and coined money but in jewelry 
and plate.”—BurcEgss. 








Eugene Tanke, of T. C. Tanke, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is arranging for a trip to the 
Pacific coast in which he expects to be 
away from Buffalo until about March 10, 
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The Redwood Burl Industry 


By T. A. Church 











"HILE the manufacture of picture 
frames, cabinets, trays, bowls and 
novelties from redwood burl is not a new 
industry in California, it is only recently 
that it has become of marked importance 
as a commercial proposition. Prior to the 
holding of the Panama-Pacific Internation- 
al Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 red- 
wood burl novelties were carried in but 
a few curio stores and their sale was very 
limited. The wonderful display made at 
this event attracted wide attention and 


heal it, insects and bacteria get into the 
sap, a great many little buds start out, 
stimulated by the unusual flow of sap, but 
not getting sufficient nourishment to form 
limbs, are covered and grown over, and a 
gnarly, interwoven mass of wood of intri- 
cate design is produced. This growth oc- 
curs on nearly all varieties of trees, but on 
the redwood, the largest tree that grows, 
it reaches a large size and is of commercial 
value. 

Redwood burl is usually found near the 





ARTISTIC DISPLAY 
members of the retail jewelry trade were 
quick to see the possibilities of the line, 
with the result that it is being featured 
in many leading jewelry stores throughout 
the country. 
’ Several jewelers have become financially 
interested in the industry and under their 
direction a great improvement has been 
made in the design of the novelties now 
being turned out. Many are now com- 
bined with silver work and form articles of 
utility and beauty. They now take the 
form of clocks, napkin rings, candle sticks, 
book ends, vases, powder boxes, nut bowls, 
trays and similar articles. 

Burl is an outside growth on any tree, 
caused by a wound or bruise in its early 
growth. The sap rushes to the injury to 


ROOM IN WHICH 





ARE 


base of the tree, but the majority of burls 
are not found around the roots, as is popu- 
larly supposed. Some are found there and 
some have been cut as high as one hun- 
dred feet from the ground. It is compara- 
tively rare on redwood, but one to a 
thousand trees being the average, with 
many of these of no commercial value. 
Until recent years the portions of the 
tree bearing burl were left in the woods, 
being considered a waste product and a 
nuisance, but there is now a demand for 
all of it and burl concerns in the redwood 
belt have men employed to follow the 
logging crews and take out this growth, 
paying for it on a stumpage scale, accord- 
ing to quality. 
When burl is taken to the mill it is green 
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and wet and has to be handled very care- 
fully. Artificial heat is not used in the 
seasoning process, but the pieces are cut 
into convenient size and placed in a cool, 
dark place, there they are left from one to 
two years. 

The beauty of redwood burl lies in its 
great diversity of grain and in the richness 
of its color. The variety of figuring is 
remarkable, nearly every specimen having 
a different pattern, and this varies even in 
the same piece of wood. The artisans who 
handle the wood distinguish the grain by 
such names as “Stitch,” “Elk-Horn,” 
“Flower,” “Birds-Eye” and “Herringbone,” 
but there is such an endless variety that 
it is almost useless to follow them. The 
color of the burl varies from a rich brown 
to a light pinkish shade, much of it having 
a brownish cast, resembling walnut. While 





EXHIBITED ARTICLES MADE FROM REDWOOD BURL, 


redwood is a very soft timber, its burl is 
extremely hard and it is handled the same 
as hardwoods. 

Redwood burl is handled and sold by 
board measure, instead of by the pound, 
as is the case with most burls. Ordinary 
growths have from 500 to 1,500 board feet 
in them and a few years ago the Rodney 
Burns Redwood Novelty Co. cut one that 
scaled 10,000 feet. This concern cut a burl 
in 1914 that is believed to be the most valu- 
able of any ever taken from the woods. 
One board was sawed from this that meas- 
ured 18 feet long, 38 inches wide and one 
inch thick, the marking being unusually 
beautiful. 

The redwood tree is found exclusively 
(Continued on page 325.) 
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Colors in Egyptian Jewelry 





cigs wonderfu! craftsmanship of the an- 
cient Egyptian jeweler is a subject of 
r-ending interest to all readers, laymen 
as well as experts. H. Clifford Smith, in 
his Jewellry, says: “Color plays an im- 
portant part in Egyptian jewelry. « rhis 
love of color was displayed in the use of 
glazed ware, incorrectly termed porcelain, 
but properly a faience, much employed for 
articles, as necklaces, scarabs and rings, 
and particularly for the various kinds of 
amulets which were largely worn as per- 
sonal ornaments. The most usual and 
beautiful was the cupreous glaze of a blue 
or apple-green color; yellow, violet, red 


neve 
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jewels while retaining a level surface. They 
were also highly skilled in soldering and 
in the art of repoussé work. The great 
malleability of gold enabled them to over- 
lay ornaments of silver, bronze and even 
stone with thin leaves of this metal; while 
ornaments were also composed entirely of 
plates of gold of extreme thinness. In ar- 
ticles where frequent repetition occurs, for 
instance, in necklaces, patterns were pro- 
duced by pressure in moulds, and then sol- 
dered together.” 








The Art of Glyptology 





Professor Maxwall Sommerville says of 
the art of glyptology: “It is a subject not 
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Interesting Collection of Carved Ivory 
Owned by a New York Lawyer 


ONE of the most interesting collections 
of carved ivories in New York is in 
the possession of a prominent member of 
the bar association of the metropolis and 
has been the subject of considerable, in- 
teresting comment of connoisseurs in these 
lines. A photograph of some of the pieces 
of the collection which is shown herewith 
indicates that it is particularly rich in fine 
figure work, especially the work of Japan- 
ese artists. 

Altogether about 400 carvings are in- 
cluded, the subjects being varied, and the 
pieces of many dimensions. While for the 





SOME OF THE LARGER PIECES OF AN 


and white are also met with, but less fre- 
quently, and chiefly at later periods. But 
color showed itself above all in the surface 
decoration of jewelry, produced by the ap- 
plication of colored stones and the imita- 
tion of these inserted in cells of gold pre- 
pared for them. The chief materials em- 
ployed for the purpose were lapis-lazuli, 
turquoise, root of emerald or green fel- 
spar, jasper and obsidian, besides various 
opaque glasses which were made in imita- 
tion of them. . 

“With the exception of enamel upon 
metal, which is only found in Egypt in 
quite late periods, the Egyptians appear 
to have been acquainted with all the pro- 
cesses of jewelry now in use. Chasing and 
engraving they preferred to all other modes 
of ornamenting metal-work, as these 
methods enhanced the beauty of their 





INTERESTING COLLECTION OF CARVED IVORY OWNED BY A PROMINENT NEW YORKER 


only representing a branch of art cover- 
ing a period of 40 odd centuries, but a 
science through whose engraved gems we 
have been enabled to enrich our knowledge 
of the ancient history of the world. Each 
nation which in ancient times practised the 
glyptic art produced a certain style or 
quality of execution. 

“After serious study of the general sub- 
ject of glyptology, one finds that the work 
of each epoch, and of each nationality, 
bears some unmistakable trait. These fea- 
tures we can almost always recognize as 
emanating from a certain people. So com- 


pletely have we acquired an acquaintance 
with the various characteristics of each 
nation’s handiwork in engraving gems, that 
we are enabled also to discern the epoch; 
not to a year, but within a century or even 
a decade.” 


most part the pieces are of Japanese work- 
manship, the collection also contains some 
European gems. The owner took about 20 
years in getting together these pieces and 
believes that it will be impossible to dupli- 
cate this collection today. 








James S. Jennings, alias “Carl Wilson,” 
also “Robert Taft,” said to be a criminal 
of a polished and gentlemanly type, was 
arrested in New Orleans recently on the 
charge of having stolen an automobile be- 
longing to the Miller Bros., jewelers of 832 
Canal St. The automobile, after being 
stolen from the street, was taken apart in 
a local garage and the parts sold separately. 
Miller Bros. have been unfortunate victims 
of criminals on one or two other occasions. 
A few years ago they were cleverly 
swindled. 
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Work of Our Trade Associations in 1920 


Messages to the Trade From Heads of the American National Retail Jewelers’ Association, Na- 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade, National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, Jewelers Security Alliance, 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association, Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, and Other Bodies. 

















[In response to a request by THE JEWEL- 
ers’ CIRCULAR for letters of greeting to the 
trade and epxressions of opinions as to the 
outlook for 1920 in the jewelry and allied 
fields, the presidents and secretaries of 
several of the national and city organiza- 
tions have responded and their letters are 


published herewith.] 





From Arthur A. Everts, President of 
the A. N. R. J. A. 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Greetings to the jewelers of America 
everywhere! Happy New Year, Broad- 
way! And to you, too, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington! From the cross roads to Fifth Ave. 
and largely because of organization, jewel- 
ers are beginning to come into what is 
really their own. 

And so the New Year offers a more 
joyous hope of happiness and real pros- 
perity to our honored craft than ever be- 
fore since the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
Still there are a few godless leader work- 
men who have been a sharp tack in the 
flesh of our brethren in New York and 
sister cities, but a more thorough co-opera- 
tion and national backing which will in- 
sure every man a square deal and guar- 
antee that no fellow shall hold six aces, is 
bound to settle these troubles soon, and 
settle them right. 

On account of lack of local jewel- 
ers’ clubs and more thorough national 
organization in the past, and the conse- 
quent unwarranted low prices prevailing 
for workmanship, the salaries of jewelers 
and watchmakers in many localities have 
been almost criminally low. But these 
wrongs are becoming rapidly adjusted. 

Members of local clubs organized in this 
glad new year will find much joy and profit 
in many ways through rubbing elbows with 
fellow: jewelers at their monthly dinners. 
He will find, too, that business several 
times greater than he has dreamed of, is 
possible through co-operation in publicity, 
displays, and many other interesting ways 
which are within the grasp of any organ- 
ized jeweler who hustles. 

None of us are yet selling more than 
one-third of the jewelry or silver that 
we ought to be selling every year. The 
study, too, of such conditions as why the 
clothing merchant can afford full page ad- 
vertisements while the jeweler: must be 
content with single or double column six 
inches, will furnish thought for your first 
new year meeting. As well as why jew- 
elers should be expected to furnish the 
world watches for $50 lasting a lifetime on 


a 50 per cent mark up on the cost, while 
the clothing man across the street obtains 
$50 for his men’s suits lasting hardly more 
than 50 weeks, on a 100 per cent mark up 
on his cost. 

Jewelers in New York should know all 
the joy and prestige and profit and satis- 
faction to. be desired by their customers 
from owning and wearing jewelry; and 
then tell the world all about it. Not only 
through our national $300,000 publicity 
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campaign, but through local co-operative 
educational advertising, covering the entire 
year, in order that the people of America 
be made to think jewelry—the gift that 
lasts and does things. Retailers should co- 
operate with the manufacturers and whole- 
salers in their helpful national publicity and 
in every other way possible. 

It is our combined duty to see that the 
citizens of America in this new year of 
prosperity invest a part of their earnings 
in jewels, for jewels give lifetime joy, are 
useful and in the end have a real value in 
dollars and cents. The bigger the jeweler 
the greater his responsibility for the uplift 
of his craft. The man too proud to mingle 
with the smaller jewelers should remember 
that the proud man is an abomination to 
the Lord and a bad odor to his fellows, 
and get into the organization and be help- 
ful and gain more real pleasure from life. 

Through lack of organization the jew- 
elers of our land, like arrant fools, sold 
sterling silver for less than cost for 20 
And the public didn’t thank us 


years. 


once. But a brighter new year has already 
dawned. We now charge for all engraving 
and the public doesn’t mind. And we will 
eliminate all time guarantees, and insure 
satisfaction only. 

Our Research Bureau, with Harvard 
University co-operating, will tell us soon 
a lot of helpful things about the cost of 
doing business and other matters. 

State and national dues must be raised 
on the sliding scale this year that we may 
have funds to push our work. State offi- 
cers and local jewelers’ clubs must or- 
ganize clubs where possible in every city 
in their States this good new year. The 
National Association will help, although 
our income is entirely inadequate for this 
work. Your national executive committee 
suggests an upholding membership who 
will send from $5.00 to $100 annually direct 
to good old “Andy” Anderson, our secre- 
tary, at Neenah, Wis., to be used for up- 
holding and organization work. Will you 
join me in a new year upholding member- 
ship? I am mailing check for $100 today 
to “Andy.” Write yours now and be a 
blessing to the fellow who doesn’t know 
organization helpfulness yet. Wishing you, 
dear jeweler, a happy. home and a joyful 
and prosperous business in 1920, 

I am yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR A. Everts, Pres. 





A Word from Secretary A. W. Ander- 
son for the Old Year and the New 
in A. N. R. J. A. Circles 


Editor Tue Jewerers’ Circurar: 


After a period of nearly two years given 
largely to co-operation with our Govern- 
ment in the conduct of the war the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
again turned to active development of its 
own organization, and the five new asso- 
ciations, Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Louisiana, made possible 
through the efforts of President Everts, 
Col. John L. Shepherd and Treasurer 
Walter H. Mellor, made a brilliant close 
for 1919. In the same year Montana, on 
its own initiative, principally through the 
efforts of President “Verberckmoes,’ was 
organized and has signified a desire to 
affiliate with the National. 

Thus is the complete organization of the 
country rapidly approaching, the only 
States remaining without an association 
are Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Utah, and these not because 
of a lack of progressiveness on the part 
of the jewelers, but because of the small 
number, comparatively, in the trade, and 
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their inaccessibility to a common center. 
But in spite of the fact that jewelers in 
these States are bound to be put to great 
inconvenience in getting together there 1s 
every reason to believe that within a short 
time associations will be formed in them, 
thus completing the organization of the 
United States. 

More than 4,000 jewelers are members 
of the 41 State organizations, something 
over an average of 100, and at no time in 
the past did they contain so large a per- 
centage of the leaders in the trade as they 
do today. 

Fortunately for the future of the or- 
ganization, more interest is being taken 
now in the work of the A. N. R. J. A. by 
the biggest and most influential jewelers of 





A. W. ANDERSON, SECRETARY A. N. R. J. A. 


the country than ever before; witness the 
men who have held office in national and 
State organizations the past few years and 
are holding them today. And not all of 
the big men are in office, for the member- 
ship rolls from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
contain names of individuals and firms 
who hold first rank as jewelers, and who 
are giving ,restige and stability to the or- 
ganization even though keeping modestly 
under cover as far as the active conduct 
of its affairs are concerned. 

It is not too much to say that now, more 
than ever before, all jewelers see the need 
and usefulness of our jewelry organiza- 
tions, the old-timers as well as the young 
men just starting in; the big merchants 
and the smailer ones; the large retailing 
establishments and the one-man stores. 
And this is a most hopeful sign, and in 
common parlance it means that we have 
come to stay. 

The fact that our organizations have 
had a marked growth in the past few 
years in spite of war conditions must mean 
that the necessity for getting together has 
been made more apparent to formerly dis- 
interested jewelers; and I submit some of 
the reasons why so many converts have 
been made in these years: 

The efforts inaugurated by President 
Combs to place sterling silver upon a prof- 
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itable basis; the fight fur which has borne 

fruit and is still being carried on. All 

through the administration of President 

Evans this was a leading question, as it 

was during the two years of President 

Brock’s tenure of office, and their con- 

sistent efforts to obtain relief for the trade 

in this direction was of greatest value to 

the trade. 

The constructive program of the Re- 
search Department, which will bring untold 
good to the trade in the way of accounting 
and record systems, the need of which is 
unquestioned, and the plans of which were 
so splendidly outlined by H. Victor Wright 
at many State gatherings last year. Per- 
haps it will be some years before the trade 
will fully realize the value of ex-President 
Brock’s work in this direction, but it must 
do so in time. 

The campaign for reasonable charges for 
repa‘r work; something that all jewelers 
and all stores are interested in, and which 
has been responsible for the “getting to- 
gether” of more jewelers, in their various 
towns, cities and districts, than any other 
question ever taken up by the organization. 

The need for co-operation against un- 
fair legislation, a situation aggravated by 
the war, during which time the benefits of 
organization can provide them with a voice 


- fully shown. 


There is a growing consciousness among 
retailers, jewelers as well as others, that 
only organization can provide them with a 
voice that can be raised—and heard—in de- 
fense of their rights and needs. 

The Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., saving actual money, to the extent of 
30 per cent., to all members on the amount 
they pay to it in the way of fire insurance 
premiums. 

The jewelry trade press, constantly alert 
for opportunities to benefit the retailers, 
unselfishly devoted to the upbu‘lding of 
our organizations, and “on the job” in sea- 
son and out of season, without which the 
work of the members and officers would 
be almost hopeless. 

It would be possible to elaborate and 
extend this list of reasons why our or- 
ganization has gone forward, but enough 
have been recited here to prove that we 
stand on a solid foundation, constantly 
building up a structure that we hope will 
endure while the trade continues a part 
of the world’s industry. 

As for the immediate future, 1920 will 
see a marked advance in our organization 
life, for the program of President Everts, 
which began with the organization of the 
south, includes other plans of lasting 
benefit to the trade. 

A. W. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the A. N. R. J. A. 





From Arthur Lorsch, President of the 
National Jewelers Board 


of Trade 


Editor, THe JEweLers’ CIRCULAR: 

The year 1920 will be an exceedingly 
important one. The condition of gen- 
eral unrest of labor is gradually settling 
down with the outlook bright for indus- 
trial peace and increased production for 
the near future. Enormous credits have 
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been extended, which a short time ago 
would have astounded the most optimistic 
of merchants. 

The year 1920 will be a prosperous year, 
but it will be an exceedingly vital one, for 
still larger credits must be extended and, 
at the same time, the moral ethics of your 
trade maintained. This will be a year in 
which to watch and safeguard credits, 
equitable labor conditions, and the main- 
tenance of high standards in the trade, to 
the exclusion of “sharp” practices which 
thrive so easily when people are pros- 
perous and merchandise is not too 
plentiful. 

And so I desire to pledge the efforts of 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade to- 
ward protecting and maintaining the va- 
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ARTHUR LORSCH, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
JEWELERS BOARD OF TRADE, 


rious essential elements which make for 
permanent prosperity and morality. The 
information furnished by our 1,100 mem- 
bers should assist in protecting credits. 
The modern retail jeweler realizes that it is 
to his advantage to report his affairs to 
the organization. Our adjustment com- 
mittee expects to cont nue its work in help- 
ing the honest jeweler, who finds himself 
unable to satisfy his creditors. Our Good 
and Welfare Committee will continue its 
vigilance in watching and stamping out 
fraudulent practices. 

The Board of Trade calls upon every 
jeweler in the country, whether a member 
or not, to make 1920 not only a prosperous 
year, but one which will make the suc- 
ceeding years safe for honorable men to 
engage and continue in an_ honorable 
business. ARTHUR LorscH. 





From Noble R. Fuller, President 
of the National Wholesale 


Jewelers’ Association 
Editor Tue Jewe.ers’ CIRCULAR. 
Regarding the prospects for 1920 as well 
as for future business in the jewelry indus- 
try, one must be careful to differentiate be- 
tween what is termed the “short-swing” 
and the ‘long-swing.” 
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or regarding things that we can view more 
closely, it would seem to me that during 
the next 12 months at least the jewelry in- 
dustry should enjoy continued prosperity. 
First, because the farmer, who is a large 
consumer of our country, will continue to 
have a profitable market for his products in 
the way of cereals, cattle, hogs, et cetera, 
the world offering him a very large market 
at good prices. 
The manufacturer will have to produce 
to fill up the vacant spaces on the retailers 
shelves, in the wholesalers’ safes, and in his 
own reserve stock. This, of course, being 
jn addition to the consumption of goods 
which will take place while he is replenish- 
ing the stock of the retailer, wholesaler and 
building up a reserve for himself. 
The large demand for raw materials in 
the way of iron, copper, zinc, fuel, et cetera, 





FULLER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
WHOLES ALE JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NOBLE R, 


keep our mines very active-—during the 
next 12 months at least. 

Residential and other building lagged 
greatly during the war—to the extent that 
the housing problem of the country is very 
bad, resulting in high rents, et cetera. This 
will have to be met by a big building pro- 
gram which will keep skilled and common 
labor very busy until the task is accom- 
plished. 

As a result of the war, with its war pur- 
chases and activities, money was widely 
distributed among the population of the 
country, which gave the people a tremend- 
ous buying power. A large part of this 
buying power is still with them, and this 
will result in continued purchasing during 
the year of 1920. 

The radical element in labor circles has 
been able to stir up quite a little strife in 
different sections of the country but the 
radical element has come into disfavor with 
the general public, so that now the logic 
of events is against the radical and the 
labor situation should grow steadily better. 

Speaking of the long swing, we have 
been five years climbing up to a peak point 
in the way of demand and prices, and 
through the good sense and business ability 


THE 


of the American business men I think we 
will be able to come down off this high 
peak in prices and demand in a gradual 
way. 

It has been said and records go to prove 
that “action is always followed by re- 
action.” So, considering the past five years 
as “action” or as a gradual ascending scale 
in business activities in the way of demand 
and prices, it is to be concluded that the 
next five years will show a corresponding 
period of “re-action’” or diminishing de- 
mand and prices. 

The question now is “How to make 
money on the diminishing scale.” This can 
be more nearly accomplished by getting a 
larger “turn-over” in business rather than 
operating on the basis we have been op- 
erating on during the past five years, name- 
ly, buying goods at almost any period 
knowing that it would advance in price and 
make money for the merchants whether it 
was being sold or lying on the shelf. 

On the diminishing scale the reverse is 
true regarding the speculative feature. By 
buying goods at a certain price, and in 
quantities that one may get rid of them 
twice as often as they did on the ascending 
scale, they avoid the chance of making a 
loss because of the reduced prices. 

So, I say the secret of success in busi- 
ness during the next five years is to get a 
quicker “turn-over” and watch your col- 
lections. By insisting upon payments for 
goods when due, you will really be doing 
the debtor a great service, because he will 
be less likely to over-buy, over-stock, and 
be caught with a less demand and falling 
prices. 

As I said before, what you say about 
business all depends upon whether you are 
talking about the short swing of trade, 
perhaps for 12 months, or the long swing 
of about five years. 

It will be the policy of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association to keep 
before different branches of the jewelry 
industry the points above expressed, and 
if the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation succeeds in doing that, it will feel 
that it has done a service to the jewelry 
industry. Very truly yours, 

Nosie R. Futcer. 





From Theodore B. Pierce, President 
of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULARS 

The New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ and Silversmiths’ Association looks for- 
ward to a year of constructive work in the 
interests of the industry. Its activities will 
be as varied as heretofore. Its work in con- 
nection with the tariff, with exporting, with 
stamping and general welfare matters will 
be continued. Certain services it renders 
the industry are of such a character as not 
to lend themselves to discussion and ex- 
planation in a brief statement of this 
character. 

There are, however, two objects among 
others that the association has in view. for 
accomplishment this year to which reference 
may properly be made. 

One is the enactment of a new National 
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Stamping Law. The association is co-oper- 
ating with other trade organizations in 
drafting a bill to be introduced into Con- 
gress which will protect poth the honest 
manufacturer and the consuming public. 
The present law has proven inadequate to 
this end and the need for new legislation is 
evident. Under the existing law certain 
classes of merchandise may: be so marked as 
not fully to indicate or to indicate improp- 
erly the quality and therefore the value of 
the article. This condition militates not 
only against the consumer but to an equal 
or greater degree against the conscientious 
manufacturer. It makes possible an unfair 
competition and to that extent lowers the 
standard of the entire trade. This legisla- 
tion, which has been in contemplation for 
several years, has been impossible of ac- 
complishment because of conditions result- 
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ing from the war. Every effort will, how- 
ever, be made to secure a law during 1920 
which will require all jewelry and silver- 
ware which is stamped to be so stamped as 
to indicate correctly and truly the quality 
of the article. 

The other object referred to is the con- 
tinuation of the association’s work in the 
interest of proper cost methods and the 
adoption among the manufacturing jewelers 
of this vicinity of a uniform method of cost 
accounting. This is viewed as one of the 
most pronounced needs of the industry. 
Without sound principles of cost accounting, 
pernicious prices are established which not 
only mean loss to those promulgating them 
but to all competitors who are undersold by 
prices, sometimes fantastic, sometimes suici- 
dal. An accurate knowledge of costs is es- 
sential not only to profits but to continued 
solvency. With the increased costs of pro- 
duction which characterize the present time 
the necessity for sound cost methods is 
more necessary to-day than ever before. 
Various industries have by the logic of 
events been driven to the necessity of adopt- 
ing sound and uniform cost methods and by 
so doing have placed themselves on a pro- 
fitable basis and ensured a fair and sane 
competition. We believe what has been ac- 
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complished in other industries can be 
brought to pass in the jewelry industry. 





From President Hardin of the Chi- 


cago Jewelers’ Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Yourt of the 9th at hand. 

You ask me— 

First—What I expect the Chicago Jew- 
elers’ Association to accomplish during 
the coming year. 

I can do no better in answering, than to 
state the object of its founders and I use 
for this purpose Article II of the constitu- 
tion of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association: 

“The principal objects of this associa- 
tion are to foster trade and commerce 





JOHN H. HARDIN, PRESIDENT CHICAGO 
JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


among its members, reform and correct 
trade abuses on behalf of its members, 
and to promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between them, and for 
the accomplishment of these objects the 
association seeks, and will ever seek, to in- 
sure united action wherever the interest 
of its members are concerned.” 


Second—You ask how the organization 
can best co-operate with the jewelers’ trade 
in general— 

I feel in answer to this question that the 
best co-operation that can be evidenced 
by the trade in general is to support both 
morally and financially, two of the enter- 
prises in which this association has specif- 
ically indicated its interest, for the coming 
year, i.e, the Watchmakers’ and Appren- 
tices’ School, fostered by this association, 
and the nation-wide campaign of publicity. 

Third—You ask how the Chicago Jew- 
elers’ Association should like to have the 
jewelry trade co-operate with it, and its 
officers— 

The answer is simple: “Trade in Chi- 
cago.” 

With the compliments of the season. 

Very truly yours, 


Joun H. Haroin, President. 


THE JEWELERS’ 








From A. K. Sloan, President of the 
Jewelers Security Alliance 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

I have at hand your letter of the 
Oth, and agreeable to your request as 
to what this organization expects to ac- 
complish during the coming year would 
Say we expect to give our members the 
best detective service in the country—so 
that when a member is robbed he may be 
assured that the Alliance will be on the 
job—and regardless of cost, the thief or 
thieves will be pursued by the indomitable 
Pinkertons as long as there is a chance 
of capture or of recovering the stolen 
goods. 

This is what the Alliance can and will 
do for its members—and it is only possible 
for the very small dues paid by each mem- 
ber, because the Alliance renders this 
splendid service at practically cost, and 
has a large membership numbering about 
6,800, nearly 1,200 new members having 
joined during 1919. 

The members can do a great deal for the 
Alliance by urging every brother jeweler 
they know to join the organization. 

Thieves are constantly on the watch for 
an opportunity to rob the jeweler, and he 
is always their prey, so we say if you 





A. K. SLOAN, PRESIDENT JEWELERS SECURITY 


ALLIANCE, 


are not a member you ought to be, and it 
will be our constant effort to have you 
join during the coming year. No one can 
claim they cannot afford it, for to be a 
member of the Alliance is an asset and 
not an expense. 

Yours truly, 


A. K. SLoan, President. 





From the National Jewelers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Starting business June 1, 1914, with 
$138,500 of insurance in force the National 
Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. closed 
the year 1919 with slightly over $2,450,000 
of insurance on its books, covering risks 
in nearly 40 States. 

Organized to furnish good fire insurance 
at a minimum of cost to the members of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’. Asso- 
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ciation, the company has made good thus: 
far, paying every loss promptly and in 
full during the five and one-half years of 
business life, and returning dividends to- 
policyholders in 1915 of 20%, in 1916 of 25% 
and in 1917-18 and 1919 of 30 per cent. 

In addition to this a substantial reserve 
and surplus is being built up, the assets of 
the company on December 31, 1919, being, in: 
round numbers, $36,000. 

The company made a net gain of a mil- 
lion dollars in business in force in 1919, and 
the mark for 1920 is $1,600,000 of new busi- 
ness in order to close 1920 with $4,000,000 
of insurance in force. 

Nineteen losses were incurred in I919, 
totaling close to $6,000, and it is to the 
credit of the policyholders that in almost all 
instances the losses were the result of fires 
originating outside of their premises. 

It has been the desire of President Up- 
meyer and his fellow officers to co-operate 
with the jewelers’ organizations in every 
way, so that the fire insurance company 
might not only be a money saver for its 
policyholders, but that it might also be a 
real factor in building up the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association. For- 
this reason one of the requirements of a 
policyholder (outside of manufacturers and 
wholesalers) is membership in his State 
jewelers’ association. 

But the company has gone further than 
this in its support of our trade organiza— 
tions. After conferences with President 
Brock, of the A. N. R. J. A. in 1918, Presi- 
dent Upmeyer and the Board of Directors: 
of the fire insurance company arrived. at a- 
plan whereby the finances of the A. N. R. 
J. A. might be assisted in a way that would 
benefit alike the jewelers’ Mutual and the 
A. N. R. J. A. By this plan a certain por- 





WM. UPMEYER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL JEWEL- 


ERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


tion of the advertisinig fund of the fire in- 
surance company will be paid into the treas- 
ury of the A. N. R. J. A,, this being in ex- 
change for the advertising the company is. 
constantly receiving in the A. N. R. Ts ke 
Bulletin, the literature sent out by all state: 
secretaries, enclosures in mail from the: 
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To the Jewelers 
of America— 





Greetings and All Good Wishes: 





1920 opens with the prospect of even 
greater prosperity than any previous 
year in the history of the jewelry 
trade, and Karpeles Company joins 
with the other patrons of the Jewelers’ 
Circular, in extending throughits pages, 
a real prosperity greeting and to reassert 


its oft repeated endorsement of a trade 











journal which has for many years stood 


for progress, co-operation and service. 


Aarfigp. 


President Karpeles Company. 
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national association’s office, etc. The 
amount thus received by the A. N. R. J. A. 
for 1919 was $746.66. 

Thus a member, when taking insurance in 
the Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany benefits himself in two ways, he re- 
ceives his dividend and contributes a small 
percentage of his premium to his own 
organization. 

The company expects to apply for admis- 
sion in one or two States this year, and this 
will allow it to place solicitors in the field 
in such States and secure a greater amount 
of business and a larger number of policy- 
holders than at present. Where it is pos- 
sible to do so the solicitors for the Hard- 
ware Mutuals will be used, and it may be 
feasible to have them solicit members for 
the State jewelers’ associations-as well, thus 
aiding in another way the growth of our 
organizations. 

The present officers of the National Jew- 
elers’ Limited Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany are as follows 

President, William H. Upmeyer, Milwau- 
kee (of Bunde & Upmeyer Co.) ; vice-presi- 
dent, Hiram J. Smith, Racine; treasurer, 
Henry F. Stecher, Milwaukee. 





From Harry C. Larter, Chairman, 
Jewelers Vigilance Committee 
Editor of THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Perhaps there are some in our great 
jewelry industry who do not realize. that 
the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee is com- 
posed of 30 directors, representatives from 
every branch of our trade who are banded 





HARRY C., CHAIRMAN JEWELERS’ 


LARTER, 
VIGILANCE COM MITTEE, 


together to serve unselfishly in any way 
they can towards the uplift and betterment 
of the jewelry trade. 

Our plans for 1920 include among other 
things the following: The adoption of the 
metric system in the weighing of precious 
metals. To recommend for adoption a 
standardized ring gauge. The presenting to 
some of the State Legislatures a bill for 
the standardization of platinum. This same 
platinum standard to be incorporated in the 
amendments to the National Stamping 
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Law. The-work on these amendments is 
under way and we hope before long to be 
prepared to submit to the trade these sug- 
gestive amendments for their consideration. 

There are other important matters which 
the Vigilance Committee has and will give 
its very careful attention, but all of what 
we have done during the few years of our 
existence, and what we hope to do in the 
future could not have been accomplished 
except for the liberal financial support of 
our 600 contributing members. 

If it were possible to tell individually 
each member of the jewelry trade what 
our ideals, hopes and plans are for the good 
of the jewelry trade at large not one would 
hesitate to add their loyal support. 

Harry C. Larter, 
Chairman. 


—— 


From DeWitt A. Davidson, President 
of the Jewelry Crafts Association 


Editor, THe JEweLers’ Crrcuar: 

The Jewelry Crafts Association, though 
one of the trade’s youngest organizations, 
already looks back on its brief history as 
one of achievement, and it hopes, in its 
work in the future, to become a distinct 
factor in the betterment of the trade as a 
whole. 

The association begins the new year with 
a regular membership of practically all the 
representative manufacturers of New York 
city, and an associate membership which 
includes the leading retailers and importing 
and jobbing houses of the country. It is 
our endeavor to develop the broadest and 
most representative membership of any 
trade association—one that will be truly 
typical of the industry, because it is our 
endeavor to develop the industrial welfare 
of the entire trade and not of one branch 
or section. 

One of the main features of the program 
of this association is to help free the in- 
dustry from the domination of a harmful 
and most radical labor element, and at the 
same time to do its share in establishing a 
better, clearer and more satisfactory un- 
derstanding between employer and employe 
than has heretofore existed in our industry. 
We shall try to inculcate in the workers 
and employers in the industry a spirit of 
true Americanism and a knowledge of 
American principles. 

The association hopes to develop in the 
industry, and particularly in the manufac- 
turing plants, reforms that are fundament- 
ally desirable and necessary, which will 
contribute both to more efficient produc- 
tion of merchandise and at the same time 
give the highest return and produce satis- 
factory conditions for the workers. 

It is planned by the organization, also, 
to establish apprentice schools so that 
young men may enter jewelry shops and 
factories with a sound technical education 
on which they can build a knowledge that 
will make them expert craftsmen and give 
them a basis for a solid and substantial 
career. 


Not the least important object of the 


Jewelry Crafts Association is to develop 
co-operation among the members of the 
trade in forming a loyal and _ vigor- 


ous trade spirit that will help build up, 
and maintain 


a high standard of busi- 
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ness ethics, at the same time develop- 
ing a mutual understanding between the 
various branches and divisions of our in- 
dustry that will cause all to recognize their 
identity of interests and the fact that they 
are united and interdependent, to the extent 
that that which affects the prosperity of 
one also affects the prosperity of all. 

It is our plan also to arrange, through 
alliances with movements in other art en- 
deavors to establish better methods of in- 
struction thereby making the jewelry trade 
an Art Craft, and to help bring out the 
highest artistic spirit in the worker which 





DEWITT A. DAVIDSON, PRESIDENT JEWELRY 
CRAFTS ASSOCIATION, 


will be reflected in all classes of our mer- 
chandise. 

We recognize that a patriotic spirit and 
devoted loyalty to the well being of our 
nation as a whole must guide and influence 
every trade endeavor, now or in the future, 
and we hope to unite with all other trade 
bodies in fostering the idea of loyalty to 
our nation and a better and broader’ Ameri- 
canism. 

Very truly yours, 
Dewitt A. Davipson. 








Marvels of the Bloodstone 





F all the wonderful claims made for 

precious and semi-precious stones, that 
made for the now humble bloodstone in 
the Leyden papyrus would seem to put 
everything else in the shade. 

There we read: “The world has no 
greater thing; if anyone have this with 
him he will be given whatever he asks for; 
it also assuages the wrath of kings and des- 
pots, and whatever the wearer says will 
be believed. Whoever bears this stone, 
which is a gem, and pronounces the name 
engraved upon it, will find all doors open, 
while bonds and stone walls will be rent 
asunder.” 








The Atkinson Jewelry Co., Childress, 
Tex., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $12,000. The incorporators are D. E. 
Atkinson, E. B. Blair and B. B. Wolfasd. 
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Pearl Necklaces 


Precious Stones 


9-11-13 Maiden Lane — 
New York 41 Bis Rue de Chateaudun 






































Henry E. Oppenheimer & Co. 


1 Maiden Lane, New York 


Fine Melee— In original lots 
Jura for manufacturers 


or 


and 
Full Cut in straight sieved sizes 
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Something About Louisville, the Conven- 
tion City of the A. 


N. R. J. A. in 1920 




















Ty: to the fact that the American Na- 
ational Retail Jewelers’ Association 
has decided to hold its 1920 convention in 
Louisville, Ky., there are many members 
and prospective members of that organiza- 
tion who are probably interested in finding 
out something about the city, just where 
it is, how big it is, what accommodations 
it has, what made the city, and what it 
stands for. Therefore it is well to give a 
little information on the subject. 

Exact dates for the convention have not 
been set as yet, but a conference will be 
held in Louisville shortly at which time 
that matter will be settled. The convention 
is to be held either during the last week 
of August or the early part of September, 
according to the information received by 
the Louisville Convention & Publicity 


establishment of any city, and the cause 
for Louisville’s birth is an interesting 
chronicle. George Rogers Clark, famous 
Indian fighter, brought a river expedition 
down the Ohio, with the intention of es- 
tablishing a colony somewhere. Upon 
reaching Louisville it was found that the 
river was low, and it was impossible to 
pass the falls of the Ohio. A town was 
built on Corn Island, and later moved to 
the mainland, at the foot of 7th St., in the 
year 1778, when Kentucky was still a part 
of the Virginia Colony, and known as 
Kentucky County. In 1790 it was made 
a separate territory, and in 1792 was ad- 
mitted as a State. The falls of the Ohio 
were responsible for the establishment of 
the city, in a State that was known as the 
“Dark and Bloody” by the Indian fighters. 
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roads are the Monon; L. & N.; Big Four; 
B. & O.; C. & O.; L. H. & St. L.; Illinois 
Central; Pennsylvania, and Southern. The 
Louisville & Cincinnati Packet Co. operates 
up river, with connections as far as Pitts- 
burgh, while the Louisville & Evansville 
Packet Co. operates down stream with 
connections to New Orleans. 


In the matter of hotels Louisville is well 
provided. The Seelbach Hotel is known 
as one of the best in the country. The 
Watterson Hotel is another good house, 
that is less than 10 years old. The Tyler 
Hotel is less costly, and an excellent house. 
Then there is the Old Inn, Louisville, and 
a few others. These five are the principal 
hotels, rates averaging from $1.50 per day 
upward. There are several, small hotels, 
the best of which are “The Antler,” “The 
Stag,” “Broadway,” and “Victoria.” The 
latter is the best of these, and is located 
directly across corners from the Union 
Station. Incidentally either of the local 
depots is within 10 minutes of the center 
of the city by street car. Fourth and Wal- 
nut Sts. inark the dead center of the city, 
and at that point is found the Watterson 
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BIRDS’ EYE VIEW OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF LOUISVILLE 


League. Just what will be done in the way 
of entertainment will come later, but Louis- 
ville is a southern city, south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, and noted for her hospi- 
tality. She will do her level best to make 
the stay of the jewelers an interesting one. 
However, at the present time all she can 
say is that her jewelers are co-operating 
with the Louisville Convention and Publi- 
city League through the Louisville Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, and the Kentucky 
Retail Jewelers’ Association at its Spring 
convention will endeavor to aid in adding 
to the interest of the occasion. 

Unfortunately Louisville will be unable 
to provide the famous liquid cheer for 
which she has been famous for many years, 
and there will not be a “hoss” race at 
Churchill Downs during the jewelers’ stay, 
as the convention falls between the Spring 
and Fall racing dates. Therefore jewelers 
will not have much opportunity to test out 
Kentucky’s famous bourbon whiskey, nor 
will they have an opportunity to see the 
famous thoroughbred buzzing down the 
stretch with a 90 pound jockey kicking the 
“slats” out of the said thoroughbred in an 
effort to get under the wire first. How- 
ever, Kentucky is famous for her horses, 
whiskey and women. The latter are still 
very much in evidence. 

There is always some reason for the 


Roving Indian bands in the early days 
came from the north, south, east and west, 
and fought out their arguments in Ken- 
tucky, which became known as the Indian 
battlefield. 

Louisville is located in a bend of the 
Ohio on a flat land, well above the river 
line, and covers several square miles, being 
bounded on two sides by the river, and 
a chain of hills to the south and east. The 
city is laid out in square blocks, streets 
running east and west and north and 
south, as true as a gridiron, 4th St. is now 
the principal retail street, while Market St., 
the big retail street in the early days, is 
still doing an excellent business. 

Today the city has a population of about 
270,000, while adjoining territory will 
shortly be taken in, which will increase the 
population to about 320,000. Across the 
river are the cities of New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., with a population of 
about 50,000, all told,, making the combined 
Falls Cities rate at something over 350,000. 
Louisville is 110 miles from Cincinnati, O., 
moving westward. It is south of Chicago 
about 300 miles, and east of St. Louis about 
200 miles. Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., 
are about 200 miles south. 

There are nine trunk railroads entering 
the city, with excellent train service to all 
points of the compass. The entering rail- 


and Seelbach hotels. The latter will un- 
doubtedly be convention. headquarters, as 
it has a large auditorium which will ac- 
commodate several hundred. Where con- 
ventions are too big for the Seelbach they 
are carried to the Jefferson County Ar- 
mory, but there are very few national con- 
ventions which can not be cared for at the 
Seelbach. 

Louisville during the war period lost one 
of her greatest industries when prohibition 
became something more than a myth. 
However, she is a better and cleaner city 
as a result, although it has set her back a 
bit as a result of loss of millions of dol- 
lars in business and distillers supply busi- 
ness annually. Many costly cafes, rathskel- 
lars, etc., are now handling soft drinks. 
Of all of the drinking places the Seelbach 
Rathskellar, under the big hotel, was the 
most famous. This room cost more than 
$50,000 to fit up, and today is used princi- 
pally as a restaurant. Good “jazz” music is 
provided, along with dancing. It is rated 
as the coolest eating place in Summer, and 
the warmest in Winter. 

Louisville stands out as the largest pro- 
ducer of potatoes in the world, it being one 
of the very few sections of the country that 
can produce two crops annually on the 
same land. The country is also a big corn 
producer, produces considerable fruit, truck 
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DIAMONDS 


Information is what we all need and the very best we can give 


the Trade is that Diamonds are still increasing in 














price and that fine quality goods are very scarce. 


Owing to our wonderful purchase late last Fall of the J. Warner 
Hutchins stock of Philadelphia, we are in a position to supply your 
wants, if selections are made at once. 


D. C. PERCIVAL & CO., Ine. 


373 Washington Street 


Jewelers’ Building ‘ Boston, Mass. 
































WALTER P. McTEIGUE, Inc. 








Diamond Jewelry 
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vegetables, and is one of the largest onion 
set districts. The State is a big producer 
of coal, oil and timber. Louisville ranks 


about second among the big hardwood 
lumber markets. The oil industry is 


hardly six years old in the State, but 
nearly a million barrels of crude oil are 
produced monthly. There are three big re- 
fineries at Louisville, and several through 
the State. 

Just south of the city is found Camp 
Taylor, built during the war period, and 
rated as a 55,000 capacity camp. Twenty- 
five miles south is Camp Knox, an artillery 
cantonment, which was not completed 
when peace was signed. The number of 
soldiers quartered at these camps is now 
comparatively small, although Camp Tay- 
lor is headquarters for the First Division, 
Regular Army. 

Louisville has excellent streets, a beau- 
tiful system of parks, boulevards, etc, ex- 
cellent sewerage, a fine municipal water 
plant, and one of the best street car sys- 
tems in the country. She has a fine taxi- 
cab service, and licenses are issued _ to 
about 25,000 pleasure cars annually in the 
city. 

The river front is an interesting sight, 
especially in view of the fact that the only 
inland lifesaving station in the country is 
maintained by the Government at the foot 
of 4th St., due to the dangerous falls. 

Louisville ranks first in tobacco, being 
the largest handler of leaf tobacco in the 
world, with a big string of tobacco factor- 
ies, warehouses, etc. While a big agricul- 
tural center the city is also a big producer 
of machinery, wagons, implements and 
many other lines. The number of banks has 
been greatly reduced through numerous 
consolidations last year, which resulted in 
the city boasting of the two largest banks 


THE JEWELERS’ 
any city of her size in the country for 
modernness. There are probably 30 down- 
town jewelry stores. The leading 4th St. 
stores are those of James K. Lemon & 
Son, more than 90 years of age, but mod- 
ern to the dot; that of William Kendrick’s 
Sons, just as old and just as modern; and 
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cave is known as one of the real wonders 
of the world, and has never been fully ex- 
plored. Sixty miles north of Louisville 
in Indiana is found West Baden Springs 
and French Lick Springs, two famous all 
year resorts. The Lincoln Farm is found 
at Hodgenville, Ky., not many miles from 








LOUISVILLE POTATO MARKET THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


that of Rogers & Krull, Matt Irion & Sons, 
4th and Market Sts., is the largest Market 
St. stare. 

While plans have not been decided upon 
relative to the big convention there is no 
doubt but what Louisville has full accom- 
modation for a much larger convention 
than that of the jewelers. Some discussion 








LOCKS ON THE OHIO 


in the south, in the Citizen’s Union Na- 
tional, and the National Bank of Kentucky. 

The capital of the State is Frankfort, 
Ky., 58 miles from Louisville, connected 
by the fine road+which also connects with 
Georgetown and Cincinnati, as well as Lex- 
ington, the latter being the heart of the 
Bluegrass. 

Louisville has some of the largest and 
finest moving picture theatres in the coun- 
try, and excellent stores, window displays, 
etc., the downtown district ranking with 


RIVER AT LOUISVILLE 


is being heard relative to arranging a 
river excursion or moonlight boat ride and 
dance on the Ohio, which would work in 
nicely on a hot August or September night. 
However, while this convention comes at 
the hottest season of the year, it is seldom 
that temperatures in Louisville reach the 
century mark. 

Visitors who reach Louisville and have 
a bit of time to. spare might be interested 
in making a trip to Mammoth Cave, Ky., 
less than 100 miles from Louisville. This 


Louisville, and the monument to Jefferson 
Davis, Confederate President, will be com- 
pleted at Fairfield, Ky., in the early Sum- 
mer. 

Visitors who have been in Louisville at- 
tending other national conventions have 
gone away with the impression that Louis- 
ville is quite some little city in everyway. 
She is big enough for any convention, and 
still not too big, -as is the case with some 
of the really large cities. From present 
indications there will be plenty to see and 
do in August, and Louisville will be found 
trying, although she deeply regrets the 
fact that she will be unable to produce one 
of her famous “Mint Juleps,” or give the 
visitors a chance to see the thoroughbred 
in action. 








Bible Mention of Jewelry and Gems 





:* the 3lst chapter of Exodus we read: 

“And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying, 
See, I ‘have called by name Bezaleel the 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe 
of Judah: and I have filled him with the 
spirit of God, in wisdom, and in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cun- 
ning works, to work in gold, and in silver, 
and in brass, and in cutting of stones, to 
set them.” 

A clear exposition of the knowledge then 
attained by the Jews in the working of the 
precious metals and stones as craftsmen. 








K. Bernstein, proprietor of K. Burns & 
Son, 5 Bromfield St., Boston, has sold his 
New Bedford branch, located at 918 Pur- 
chase St., to his brothers Harry and Abra- 
ham. They will conduct a store under the 
same name of K. Burns & Son. 
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Pearl Necklaces | 
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Precious Stones 





Lee Bach 
527 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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styles in gems.—TuHeE Epitor. 





The Latest Jewelry Seen in New York 


Note—The following information is published not only for the benefit of the jeweler, but 
for the benefit of the public, and to give the retail jewelers outside of the large centers in- 
formation as to the very latest articles in 7 that are shown in the shop windows of bi 
dealers in the metropolis and about such_ specia : : ‘ 
are shown in public for the first time. This information is right-up-to-the-minute, and gath- 
ered directly before THE JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR goes to press. The notes may be given by the 
retailer to his local paper for the general information of the people of his district, in order to 
stir up interest in jewelry generally, or the information may be used by him as a basis for 
interviews in his local journals, as to the latest styles in jewelry. } 
without credit to THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, in any way that the jeweler may feel will prove 
best for the information of the people of his district, or valuable as a news item on the latest 


pieces as have been made for customers, an 


It may be used with or 














— are more chances now-a-days 
for the use of the specialty costume 
than there ever were before, and, in con- 
sequence, more of these especially planned 
and designed and very interesting cos- 


tumes to meet the demands of the day. 


* * * 


For theater wear both for matinee and 
for the evening show there are now defi- 
nite costume types, and for use with these 
come appropriate and suitable jewels. The 
matinee calls forth the last in elaborate 
chiffon velvet and soft duvetyn coat suits, 
and the one-piece cloth, satin or velvet 
dresses. The evening show demands ones 
most becoming semi-formal frock, and 
fashion decrees that it shall be short of 
sleeve, sheer-topped and of brilliant hue. 

* kK * 

Suitable jewels for wear at the matinee 
form a large group. First there are the 
very necessary utility pieces, the vanity case 
or its substitutes, a small fitted hand-bag; 
the opera glasses and a watch in either one 
of the two popular forms, a wrist-watch or 
a watch on a sautoir neckchain is generally 
conceded to be a necessity, and for ap- 
pointment keeping and to be on time for 
the rising of the curtain unless there is a 
watch inset on the vanity case or making 
one of the fittings of the mesh bag, one 
of these two watches is surely a needed 
jewel, 

* * * 

After the utility pieces come the personal 
jewels for wear at the afternoon perform- 
ance—whether it be a small musicale, a 
large concert or a play matters not. Some 
of these jewels might be included under 
the “utility” head, but as they are all be- 
gemmed and composed of the finest plati- 
num mountings they can be listed just as 
correctly here. Hat pins, veil pins, hair 
combs, bandeau, barretts or fancy-headed 
pins with perhaps a long neckchain hold- 
ing diminutive fan or lorgnon—or, to be 
ultra smart, a monocle!—with earrings, 
sautoir-pendant, finger rings and brooch 
make the list complete. 

x *k * 

There are evening jewels especially suited 
for wear at the theater—and this does not 
take into consideration the far more elabo- 
rate jewels with their background of the 
handsomer gowns for the opera, but only 
the less formal attire appropriate to the 
theater proper, and, for what is practically 
the same thing, restaurant wear. Beside 
the pieces necessary to correct costuming 
for the afternoon there are generally slip- 
per buckles to be chosen, and then, of 
course, there must be a large ostrich 
feather fan. Added attention should be 
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given to the coif and its ornaments, and 
particular care shown in the selecting of 
the earrings and necklace because of the 
conspicuous position these jewels hold 
when their wearer sits in her theater chair, 
and they are brought just below the level 
of the eyes of those sitting directly behind. 
* * x 

Those gowns most practical and conse- 
quently most appropriate for wear at the 
restaurant and theater are neither extreme- 
ly decollette, nor are they of heavy materi- 
als and high-necked as some of the newer 
street frocks are now being made, and 
neither are they pale-tinted, although their 
colors are: often quite noticeably vivid. 
Speaking strictly of theater costumes ex- 
cludes all consideration of either of the 
other two important evening gowns, the 
dainty dance frock and the elaborate din- 
ner gown of rich fabric, long train and 
negligible corsage. For a typical evening 
theater nothing could be better than one 
seen at one of the country famous play- 
houses of Broadway last Saturday night. 
This was a black and green costume car- 
ried out in black lace deep border in fine 
net, for the gown, green satin beneath 
silver lace for the hat and diamonds and 
emeralds mounted in the platinum jewels. 

* * * 

With the rules for the correct gowning 
and choice of jewels in one’s head it is in- 
teresting to look over any theater audience 
and, with the eye of a connoisseur, judge 
the merits of the various suitable costumes 
present. One of the most interesting 
groups of correctly gowned women was 
seen at a matinee recently when five young 
New Yorkers, brightly laughing and chat- 
ting, followed the usheress to their seats 
in the orchestra. Two wore, for their 
jewels, combined diamonds and pearls, one 
had amethysts, a second sapphires and a 
third opals added to the diamonds in their 
platinum jewels. This ratio of two out of 
five seems to be a good index of the pro- 
portion pearls and diamonds hold this sea- 
son to the colored gems, for it is found 
that they keep this proportion in the finest 
as well as the simpler pieces. The first 
of this quintet of theatergoers had dia- 
monds and pearls combined in a brooch 
and on her sautoir watch; the second wore 
a pearl string and a wrist-watch set with 
diamonds; the amethysts were mounted in 
earrings, a brooch and finger rings; the 
sapphires made the large round and pend- 
ant pear-shaped stone in a necklace, and 
for the mounting of the opal there was an 
enframing border of pearls and diamonds 
to make a splendid brooch. 
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WINDOW SMASHERS IN CAMDEN 





Automobile Bandits Escape From Store of 
F. B. Wallen With Diamond Rings 
Valued at $5,000 — 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—Driven from 
this city apparently by the activities of the 
reorganized police department, jewelry 
bandits turned their attention to easy prey 
in Camden, just across the Delaware River, 
and, in a bold daylight robbery committed 
yesterday, smashed the window of the store 
of Francis .B. Wallen, 405 Broadway, and 
made off with a tray containing 16 dia- 
mond rings, valued at $5,000. 

Several minutes after the robbery the 
bandits, in .their wild dash to escape, 
smashed their automobile on the curb, but 
nevertheless made off undetected, leaving 
the empty tray and six pennies on the front 
seat of the machine. 

The robbery occurred about 4.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon in plain sight of hundreds’ 
of persons along Broadway. At that time 
Mr. Wallen, five clerks and six customers 
were in the store, while the street out- 
side was well filled with machines. Every- 
thing was done so quickly that before the 
startled spectators realized what had hap- 
pened, the men had passed out of sight. 

The method was the old familiar one. 
One of the robbers remained in the ma- 
chine, which, with motor running, had 
stopped at the curb alongside the front of 
the Wallen store. The other ran across 
the pavement, hurled a brick through the 
window, reached into the orifice, grabbed 
the tray filled with diamonds and leaped 
back to the machine. 

A second later it was speeding down 
Broadway. It turned into Berkley St., un- 
til it reached 7th, where it ran onto the 
pavement. It crashed into a telegraph pole, 
the front wheel collapsed, whereupon both 
men abandoned it, running south on 7th 
St. and vanishing. 

Persons who saw the two robbers after 
they abandoned the car at 7th St. de- 
scribed them. One, they said, was about 
22 years old, five feet seven inches tall, 
wearing a brown felt hat, and a dark gray 
overcoat. The driver of the car is said 
to have been dressed in dark clothes, dark 
overcoat and light cap. 

When the brick was hurled through the 
window, a large cut-glass bowl, a gold 
watch and several valuable hand-painted 
dishes were also broken. 

The license on the wrecked automobile 
was not issued to the car in which the 
bandits were riding, the police say, and 
their belief, that the machine and license 
tag were both stolen, was borne out in the 
former case when the car was identified 
as the property of William F. Broeg, 1515 
N. Alden St., this city. Mr. Broeg, who 
went to Camden this afternoon to reclaim 
his property, said that the machine was 
stolen Tuesday from Juniper and Locust 
Sts. 

Shortly after the robbery, Mr. Wallen 
utilized the brick which the bandits had 
used as an advertising medium, as well as 
labeling it to avoid countless questions 
from the public. He left it lying in the 
window and beside it mounted a sign 
which read: “This is the brick which did 
the trick.” 
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The News from England 











Trade Conditions in London and Birmingham—Big Diamond Placed on 
Exhibition in London—Trafficking in Gold Coin Charged 














Lonpon, Jan. 20.—There are many 
jewelry manufacturers here today who are 
somewhat prone to accept the inevitable 
in existing conditions and to sit down and 
take what the gods see fit to give them, 
instead of up and doing. These manufac- 
turers are cramped in their ideas which 
is reflected in the glut of certain lines of 
jewelry, the supply of which is almost in 
excess of the demand. The need for new 
blood and new enterprise in the trade was 
never more apparent than today. Very lit- 
tle, if any, effort is made to meet certain 
demands in the trade. The manufacturers 
throw up their hands and say, what with 
labor troubles and a dearth of skilled 
people, it is impossible. And so, they keep 
on turning out the same old stuff month 
after month, and the foreigner, with a keen 
eye for novelty markets, is reaping the 
benefits. Just now the markets here are 
clogged with certain jewelry lines which 
include such articles as brooches, lockets, 
signet rings, etc., and the purchaser is be- 
ginning te tire a trifle of these never-ending 
processions of mediocre trinkets. 

* * * 

In Birmingham there are many new 
jewelry firms starting in business. A lot 
of them are operated by men who have 
broken away from the older established 
concerns and have started in business for 
themselves. No doubt this is going to be 
the small man’s year, and if he can get 
originality into his ideas he is going to do 
well. The forthcoming Industries Fair at 
the Crystal Palace is going to be very help- 
ful to the small man. He will get in touch 
with the right people and will be abie to 
meet the foreign and colonial buyers. 
Well-made and finished British jewelry is 
in demand all over the world provided it 
has the quality and the workmanship and 
1920 will see a big effort on this side to 
develop the export jewelry trade. In fact, 
it has already started, now that the Christ- 
mas rush is over and the usual quiet period 
immediately following the Yuletide, is with 
us. The large and old-established manu- 
facturers have numerous export orders 
still to execute and it is thought they will 
be quite unable to cope with the demand 
in that direction. Hence the smaller man’s 
opportunity. 

x Ok Ox 

What is claimed to be “one of the finest 
diamonds in the world” has been placed 
on view in the jewelry department of the 
Selfridge store, London, by Captain C. R. 
Lucas, D. S. O., who brought the gem from 
South Africa, where it had been regarded 
as a mascot. Lucas discovered the stone 
just before .the world war. For seven 
months the captain and his partner had had 
wretched luck on their claim at Drooge- 
veld, 50 miles from Kimberley, and they 
had decided to abandon the diggings. The 
day before departure, however, a Kaffir 
boy rushed to them shouting: “Look, Baas, 
a diamond.” It was an amber-colored 
stone weighing 178% carats. Other big 
finds followed. The stone was placed in 


the hands of Bernard Oppenheimer, the 
well-known diamond magnate, who under- 
took the cutting and polishing. The cut- 
ting occupied three months and cost $1,360. 
The stone was thus reduced to a pure, 
flawless amber diamond weighing 61% 
carats. 

During the war the diamond reposed in 
the National Bank of South Africa, Capt. 
Lucas having placed his services at the 
disposal of the South African government. 
His diamond is now drawing large crowds. 

* * * 

The big jewelry sales at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where the Princess Lobanoff 
de Rostoff’s collection of valuable gems are 
being sold are attracting not only dealers 
and merchants from the big cities of Eu- 
rope, but many members of Europe’s royal 
families. The first day of the sale saw a 
pearl necklace, the property of the Princess 
Lobanoff, sold to M. Rosenau, a Paris 
jeweler, for $125,000. The first day’s sale 
brought in a total of more than $250,000. 
Purchasers included the Prince of Hesse 
and the ex-Queen of Greece. 

* ok ok 

The new Bond St. premises of Asprey 
& Co., jewelers, were broken into recently 
10 minutes before daylight and $25,000 
worth of rings taken from the street win- 
dows. At 5.55 a. mM one of three armed 
watchmen on duty ascertained that every- 
thing was all right. At 6.05 a. mM. the rob- 
bery was discovered. The thieves staked 
everything on rapidity. They chained and 
padlocked the street door in case of alarm, 
pried up the heavy iron window shutters, 
smashed the window with a sheet of brown 
paper smeared with molasses and cleared 
out those valuables immediately handy. 
Any amount of valuable gems were left, 
proving that the thieves had to depart in 
a hurry. 

* Ok Ok 

Something akin to a sensation has been 
caused in city circles here by the announce- 
ment of the Governors of the Bank of 
England that action is to be taken through 
the Director of Public Prosecutions against 
certain people for alleged trafficking in 
gold coin. The charge is to be made un- 
der a section of the Defence of the Realm 
Act, which reads: “A _ person shall not 
melt down, break up, or use otherwise 
than as currency any gold coin which is 
for the time being current in the United 
Kingdom or in any British possession or 
foreign country.” As this is being written 
detectives are busy rounding up the peo- 
ple said to be concerned in the transac- 
tions. So far more than 3,000 golden sov- 
ereigns have been collected from them. 
They are remanded on bail, ranging up to 
$10,000. The gold was done up in packets 
of brown paper, tied with string. A dia- 
mond merchant was arrested at Hatton 
Garden. When charged, he said he knew 
nothing about the matter. Some jewelry 
and two or three pieces of partially melted 
gold were found at his rooms, the police 
allege. 
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ON FINAL APPEAL 





Boston Bankruptcy Case Goes to the Highest 
Court in the Land 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Another chap- 
ter has been added in the proceedings in- 
stituted about four years ago through the 
Fighting Fund of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade in the case of J. Herbert 
Weidhorn, who filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in 1915. 

It will be recalled that this Boston jewel- 
er, shortly before the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, conveyed to his brother practically 
all his property, with the result that there 
was nothing left for creditors. In the be- 
lief that this conveyance was made in vio- 
lation of law and to prevent creditors from 
collecting, Benjamin A. Levy, the trustee 
in bankrutpcy of Weidhorn, filed a suit in 
equity against Leo Weidhorn, the brother 
of the bankrupt, to recover the property 
so conveyed by the bankrupt to his brother 
prior to the bankruptcy. This suit was filed 
in the office of the Referee in Bankruptcy, 
who heard the case upon its merits and 
entered a decree holding the conveyance 
void and directing Weidhorn’s brother to 
account for or restore the property trans- 
ferred. 

From this decision, which, of course, was 
a complete victory for the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy and the creditors, Weidhorn took 
an appeal to the United States District 
Court. This court, without passing on the 
merits of the case, reversed the ruling of 
the Referee, on the ground that the Referee 
had no jurisdiction over such an action 
and it was ordered that the bill in equity 
be dismissed. The trustee in bankruptcy 
took an appeal from this ruling to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. By a unanimous decision, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the decree of 
the District Court and held that the Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy had the jurisdiction to 
entertain the bill in equity, and the case 
was ordered remanded to the District Court 
for further proceedings. 

Leo Weidhorn now has made application 
to the United States Supreme Court for a 
writ of certiorari, the purpose of which 
is to have the Supreme Court pass upon 
the correctness of the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. If this writ is 
granted the decision of the Supreme Court 
will be watched with great interest, not 
only because the decision will vitally af- 
fect the interests of creditors in this par- 
ticular case, but also because of the novel 
and interesting legal points involved in the 
case, some of which have never been 
squarely passed upon by the higher courts, 
although there are conflicting decisions in 
the lower courts. 

This case again is a striking illustration 
of the valuable work being done through 
the “fighting fund” of the National Jewel- 
ers Board of Trade in pressing to a final 
issue matters of this kind, which must be 
settled properly if the mercantile world is 
to know where it stands in dealing with 
bankruptcy matters of this kind. 








A reward of $1,000 has been offered for 
the arrest and conviction of the burglars 
who robbed the jewelry store of E. W. 
Hass,. Sheridan, Ore., recently. The loot 
exceeded $1,200 in value. 
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How New York’s Income Tax Hits Outsiders 








Counsel for National Jewelers Board of Trade Explains Some Provisions of 
New Law That Affect Firms in Jewelry and Kindred Lines 
Which Do Business in the Empire State 

















So many firms in the jewelry and kin- 
dred lines, particularly manufacturers, 
who have offices or representatives in, or 
who sell goods within the Empire State are 
affected by the new income tax law now in 
effect in New York State that inquiries of 
many kinds as to the operation of the law 
on outside firms are beginning to come in. 

The first inquiries related principally to 
the employes or representatives who work 
in or receive compensation in New York 
State and who, under the New York State 
Income Tax Law, were made liable for 
the income tax as it applies to the source 
of the income. Under the law as passed 
by the Legislature last year, the concern 
doing business in New York city, employ- 
ing a non-resident was compelled to with- 
hold a certain amount of his compensation 
each week or month to cover the tax. 

Inasmuch as outsiders were not given 
the same exemptions as were New York- 
ers, a test of the constitutionality of the 
law has been made by some large concerns, 
among others the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
and in the preliminary skirmish in the 
courts the New York law was held un- 
constitutional, and the case has been ap- 
pealed in the United States Supreme 
Court where the matter now rests at pres- 
ent. The New York State authorities in- 
tend to enforce the law as passed unless 
the court of final appeal decides otherwise. 
It is hoped that a decision will be hand- 
ed down, however, on this question of the 
income of non-residents and the exemp- 
tions given the latter, before the final re- 
turns are to be made at the final collection 
of the tax next month. 

In the meantime, a number of other 
questions have come up as to the liability 
of outside corporations and firms who do 
business in New York, and to answer 
some of these questions, Greenbaum, 
Wolff & Ernst, counsel for the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade, were requested 
by that organization to explain some of 
the provisions for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. For this reason, Morris L. Ernst, of 
the law firm, last week submitted the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which, though 
drawn for the members of the National 
Board, is of such general interest that it 
is published herewith in full. It reads: 


The New York State Income Tax 

The entire situation in relation to the 
taxability of non-residents under the New 
York State Income Tax will remain most 
confused until the United States Supreme 
Court finally passes upon the case of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co. vs. Eugene M. Travers, 
Comptroller of the State of New York. 
This case was argued in the United States 
Supreme Court on Dec. 15 and 16, 1919, 
and a decision in the matter may be handed 
down early in February. If the Court files 
no decision in February, the adjournment 
until March will mean an extension of the 


period of doubt that now exists. In the 
event that the Supreme Court should sus- 
tain the District Court in its opinion as to 
the unconstitutionality of certain features 
of the tax on non-residents, there is little 
doubt that the State Legislature will 
amend the State Income Tax statute so 
as to conform with the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In the meanwhile, it appears desirable, 
particularly for non-resident members of 
partnerships carrying on business both 
within and without the State, to consider 
the regulations propounded by the State 
authorities under the State Tax Law. If 
a non-resident or a partnership with a non- 
resident member carries on business both 
within and without the State, the net busi- 
ness income therefrom must be apportioned 
so as to allocate to the State of New York 
a proportion of such income on a fair and 
equitable basis, in accordance with ap- 
proved methods of accounting. 


AS TO BOOK KEEPERS. 


If the books of the taxpayer are so kept 
as regularly to disclose the proportion of 
his business income, which is earned from 
sources within the State, the return of the 
taxpayer shall disclose both the total in- 
come and the part apportioned to the State 
of New York, and the basis upon which 
such apportionment is made. If such basis 
is approved by the Comptroller, the return 
will be accepted. 

If the books of the taxpayer do not dis- 
close the proportion of his net income from 
sources within the State of New York, his 
return, or if the basis of apportionment 
used by him shall not be approved by the 
comptroller, his amended return shall dis- 
close his net income from businesses both 
within and without the State, and the tax 
will be calculated and collected upon the 
portion of his total net income from busi- 
ness which the aggregate of the New York 
State factors bears to the aggregate of the 
total factors as herein defined. 


THE NEW YORK STATE FACTORS. 
The “New York State Factors” include 
the following: 


(1) The average of the value of his 
real property and tangible personal prop- 
erty within the State (a) at the begin- 
ning of the taxable year and (b) at the 
end of the taxable year, but only of prop- 
erty connected with the business. 

(2) The total wages, salaries, and 
other personal service compensation paid 
during the taxable year to employees in 
connection with the business carried on 
within the State. 

(3) The gross sales, or charges for 
services performed, by or through an 
agency located within the State. The 
sales or charges ‘to be allocated to New 
York shall include all sales negotiated 
or consummated by salesman, or serv- 
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ices performed by other representatives 

attached to or sent from offices, or other 

agencies situated within the State of 

New York. 

THE TOTAL FACTORS. 

The “Total Factors” include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The average of the value of all 
his real property and tangible personal 
property (a) at the beginning of the 
taxable year, and (b) at the end of the 
taxable year, both within and without the 
State, but only of the property connected 
with the business. 

(2) The total wages, salaries and 
other personal service compensation paid 
by him during the taxable year, to em- 
ployees connected with the business, 
whether within or without the State. 

(3) The gross sales, or charges for 
services performed whether within or 
without the State. 

“Business Income” as used in this article 
excludes profits (or losses) from the sale, 
exchange or other disposition of real 
property, and income from rents and royal- 
ties, income from these sources being tax- 
able only if the property from which the 
income was derived was located within 
the State of New York, and in such case 
the entire net income from these sources 
is taxable. 

ALTERNATIVE BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT. 

The provisions dealing with the appor- 
tionment of income of non-residents earned 
from sources both within and without the 
State of New York are designed to allo- 
cate to the State of New York on a fair 
and equitable basis, a proportion of such 
income earned from sources both within 
and without the State. Any non-resident 
may submit an alternative basis of appor- 
tionment with respect to his own income 
and explain that basis in full in his return. 
If approved by the Comptroller, that 
method will be accepted instead and in 
place of the one herein prescribed. 

The above clearly set forth the regula- 
tions of the State Comptroller. In view of 
the fact that many businesses in the 
jewelry trade have plants located in New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Connecticut with 
sales offices located in New York and with 
one or more of the partners residing out- 
side of the State of New York, the above 
regulations merit careful study. What 
course the taxpayer should pursue in the 
event that the United States Supreme 
Court decision has not been handed down 
nor the statute amended before March 15, 
the date when the returns are due, depends 
on the facts in each particular case. 








The War Department has asked assist- 
ance in placing ex-service men in positions. 
On the list of available men are those with 
various qualifications including. account- 
ants, bookkeepers, clerks for general office 
work, correspondence clerks, executives, 
men familiar with the export and import 
business, mechartics, salesmen and_ steno- 
graphers. Information regarding these 
men may be obtained by writing to the of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Service and Information Branch, Washing- 
tons D.C. 
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Meeting of American Jewelers’ Protective Association 








Members Hold Annual Gathering in New York to Discuss Matters of Interest 
to the Organization and to Elect Officers 

















Members of the American Jewelers Pro- 
tective Association held their regular an- 
nual meeting last Wednesday afternoon in 
the rooms of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. The 
principal features of the meeting were the 
election of officers and directors for the 
ensuing year and the discussion of various 
interesting topics. 

The first order of business after the 
meeting had been called to order shortly 





PRESIDENT R. G. MONROE 


after 2.30 p. mM., was the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual gathering. After 
these were accepted as_ read, President 
Rolland G. Monroe, proceeded to deliver 
his annual address. This reads as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MONROE 


GENTLEMEN: 

My last report to members was dated Jan. 23, 
1918, and many questions of tremendous import- 
ance, then in the balance, have been disposed of 
in a manner satisfactory to right-thinking people 
througheut the world. 

Practically nothing of importance directly con- 
nected with the woik of this association trans- 
pired between the entrance of America into the 
war, and the signing of the armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, but, as some of you know, your present 
officers, during that period, were engaged in Gov- 
ernment work, the nature of which provided much 
information that will undoubtedly prove of per- 
manert value in connection with the work of our 
association. Since the signing of the armistice, 
some effort has been applied to the end that this 
asscciation might derive such benefits as could 
properly be obtained from closing the affairs of 
the American Diamond Committee, with the fol- 
lowing results: _14 new members, whose annual 
dues amount to $505, and nearly $2,000 turned 
into the treasury by members and others from 
funds rebated by the American Diamond Commit- 
tee from its unexpended fees. 

June 24, 1919, members were informed of the 
penalties proposed by the U. S. Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York for failure to 
comply with customs regulations waen shipping 
dutiable merchandise by registered mail. 

July 23, 1919, detailed information was mailed 
to members regarding the latest decision of the 


Treasury Department as to refund of duty on 
account of depreciated currency. Nov. 28, 1919, a 
copy of executive order and copy of Form 144a, 
relating thereto, permitting importers to pay duty 
at the rate of exchange on the day the invoices 
were consulated, were mailed to members. 

All of these matters related to readjustments 
incidental to the abnormal conditions arising from 
the war and its reactions, and lead us to a point 
where we must resume our activities against 
smuggling and undervaluation. 

Now that regular channels of trade are reopened, 
and travel is again safe, we may be sure that 
smuggling will be attempted on an unusually large 
scale, due to the heavy increase in the value of 
merchandise, and also to the fact that detailed 
plans to that end may be easily made because 
neither mails nor cables are now censored. 

Prior to the war, your officers had plans under 
wav tending to make the undertakings of dishon- 
est importers more dangerous and less remuner- 
ative. Those plans were necessarily laid aside be- 
cause the Government had neither men, time nor 
funds for such purposes. Now that we are ap- 
proaching more normal conditions, we expect to 
put those plans into operation, as far as Govern- 
ment co-operation will permit, and being well 
equipped with the necessary funds, we hope for a 
reasonable measure of success. 

On Dec. 31, 1914, our total cash on hand 
amounted to $2,155.70. On this date, our treasurer 
reports a casn balance of $2,156.31 and $13,000 
invested in Government securities, making total 
available funds for the prosecution of our work, 





I, ROSENFELD 


VICE-PRESIDENT WM. 


$15,156.31, and I am confident this amount could 
be doubled in 24 hours, should the occasion arise. 
There are many interesting cases in which your 
officers assisted the special agents and other Gov- 
ernment officials, details of which are withheld 
for obvious reasons. I take this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation of the hearty 
support and valued co-operation of my associate 
officers, directors and the membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) MonroeE, 


President. 

Following the president’s address the 
members proceeded with the regular rou- 
tine business of the organization. Under 
the heading of new business the meeting 
discussed a number of subjects relating to 
the work of the association and at the con- 
clusion of this discussion, officers and di- 
rectors were elected for the coming year. 


Rotranp G. 
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The only officers voted for were the 
president and three vice-presidents. There 
still remains to be chosen, by the board of 
directors, a treasurer, secretary and as- 
sistant secretary. 

All the officers who served during, the 
past year, were again chosen to guide the 
association for another year, these being: 
President, Rolland G. Monroe; and vice- 
presidents, M. D. Rothschild, Michael 
Dreicer and William I. Rosenfeld. 

The directors selected are as follows: 

Michael Dreicer, of Dreicer & Co.; Law- 
rence D. Frank, of Konijn & Frank; Frank 
Jeanne, president of Wm. S. Hedges & Co.; 
Louis Kahn of L. & M. Kahn & Co.; Ar- 
thur Lorsch, of Albert Lorsch & Co.; Wal- 
ter P. McTeigue, of Walter P. McTeigue, 














VICE-PRESIDENT M. D. ROTHSCHILD 


Inc.; Rolland G. Monroe, of R. G. Monroe 
& Co.; Julius S. Oppenheimer, of Oppen- 
heimer Bros. & Veith; Benjamin F. Rees, 
of Zimmern, Rees & Co.; Lee Reichman, 
of Reichman Bros.; Wm. I. Rosenfeld; 
Meyer D. Rothschild, of American Gem & 
Pearl Co.; Simon Sichel, of Eichberg & 
Co.; Marcus S. Van Wezel, of S: L. Van 
Wezel; Geo. R. Whitehead of Marchand 
3ros. & So.; Gilbert T. Woodhull, presi- 
dent of Mount & Woodhull; Otto D 
Wormser, president of Wormser & Mayers, 
all of New York; Godfrey Eacret, of 
Shreve, Treat & Eacret, San _ Francisco, 
Cal. William F. Juergens, of Juergens & 
Anderson Co., Chicago; Marcel N. Smith, 
of Smith Patterson Co., Boston, Mass. 
This concluded the business of the after- 
noon and the meeting was adjourned. 








C. A. Spies’ place of business on War- 
rington Ave., Pittsburgh, has changed 
hands. Mr. Spies has sold out to I. Pro- 
tetch, who will conduct the business as 
heretofore. Mr. Spies intends to take a 
three months’ course in optometry, then go 
to Germany to visit some of his relatives. 
On his return to Pittsburgh in the Fall he 
will open a first class jewelry and optical 
establishment. He has been engaged in 
business in Pittsburgh for a number of 
years. 
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The Jewelers’ Co-operative Bureau 





Permanent Organization Formed and Officers Chosen at Meeting Held 
4 in New York 
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A special meeting for the purpose of per- 
manently organizing the Jewelers’ Co- 
Operative Bureau was held on Monday 
Jan. 26, at the office of the 


afternoon, J 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Heretofore the Co- 


Operative Bureau was only a tentative or- 
ganization, but it was not until it was 
found impossible to combine with another 
organization doing similar work that it 
was finally decided to make the Bureau a 
permanent project. 

At the meeting on Monday the members 
of the Bureau heard the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the advisabil- 
ity of consolidating with some other ex- 
isting organization, elected officers to 
serve for the ensuing year and discussed 
other important subjects. 

The members of the special committee 
appointed to investigate the advisability of 
consolidating reported that after complet- 
ing an investigation they were unable to 
find any other bureau which was conduct- 
ing a similar work. They also made the 
recommendation that the Bureau be made 
a permanent organization, and that the 
dues be raised from $12 to $25. These 
suggestions were unanimously adopted as 
well as a number of amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws. 

The constitution and by-laws as they are 
now amended provide for a board of man- 
agers consisting of 11 members and the 
necessary officers to administer the affairs 
of the Bureau. Before the meeting ad- 
journed a board of managers was elected 
consisting of the following members: 
Henry Bodenheimer, A. L. Brown, Fred L. 
Goddard, William T. Gough, Jonah Koch, 
Harry C.,Larter, Robert Loch, Lee Reich- 
man, Newton H. Rogers, Augustus K. 
Sloan and Frank Waterman. 

This completed the business of the meet- 
ing, and after adjourning the board of 
managers went into session for the purpose 
of electing officers to serve for the ensuing 
year. This election resulted as follows: 
President, Harry C. Larter; first vice- 
president, William T. Gough; second vice- 
president, Newton H. Rogers; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred L. Goddard. Following the 
election of officers, there was an informal 
discussion held, at which the plans and 
purposes of the organization were laid 
down. 

The first meeting held at which the ques- 
tion of consolidation was taken up took 
place on Dec. 10. At that time a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate this con- 
solidation, and after making the investi- 
gation met again on Dec. 30. At that time 
it was reported that after careful consid- 
eration and investigation it was agreed that 
there was no other organization that could 
properly combine with the Jewelers’ Co- 
Operative Bureau, and because of its pe- 
culiar work, it was advisable to continue 
the Bureau as a separate and permanent 
organization, 


At the meeting of Dec. 10 the constitu- 
tion and by-laws were also drafted, and 
after a few alterations which were sug- 
gested later, they were adopted at the 
meeting held Monday, Jan. 26. The special 
committee appointed to investigate the con- 
solidation was as follows: William T. 
Gough, chairman; A. L. Brown, Marcel M. 
Mirabeau, Lee Reichman, Meyer D. Roths- 
child, A. K. Sloan, H. C. Larter, ex-officio, 
and Fred L. Goddard, ex-officio. 








MORE ABOUT MODERN FAGAN 


Man Recently Arrested in Philadelphia 
Taken to New York on Hotel 
Robbery Charges 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—Important de- 
velopments in the apprehending of men im- 
plicated in recent jewelry and pawnshop 
robberies in this city recently came this 
week. 

The most remarkable disclosure proved 
to be the discovery that Edward Rice, the 
modern Fagan, who was arrested two 
weeks ago upon information supplied by 
John Veleare, a 15 year old criminal 
caught while attempting to rob the pawn- 
shop of Joseph Rieder, 128 Market St., is 
wanted in New York charged with being 
the leader of a band of hotel robbers who 
have stolen $500,000 worth of jewelry and 
clothing. 

Police say Rice, who is known as “Frit- 
zie,” planned 72 hotel robberies. He was 
taken to New York today. 

When young Valeare was arrested after 
he had smashed the pawnshop window 
and stolen nearly $1,000 worth of jewelry, 
he told of a man who was to meet him at 
8th and Vine Sts., and the detective who 
went there instead of the youthful prisoner 
found Rice waiting on the corner and ar- 
rested him. 

While the Philadelphia police were hold- 
ing him, the New York authorities, through 
the arrest of Harry Shelly and William 
Gray, two young motion picture actors, con- 
nected him with hotel thefts in Manhattan. 
Rice planned all the ‘‘jobs” according to the 
confessions these two made, and laid the 
groundwork for them to do the actual 
robbing. He made friends with bell boys 
in the various hotels and obtained infor- 
mation from them. 

New York police raided Rice’s apart- 
ments in the heart of the Chinatown dis- 
trict. There they said they recovered 
booty valued at over $75,000. Included in 
the loot were articles taken on Dec. 17 
from the apartment of Miss Grace Mor- 
gan, sister of J. P. Morgan, the banker, in 
the Hotel Belmont. This consisted of jew- 
elry, furs and clothing valued at $10,000. 

Rice is said to have learned of the raid 
and fled to this city. Rice, while a prisoner 
here, refused to tell the police anything, but 
according to Captain Souder, he had a 
pearl and diamond stickpin which tallied 
with the description of one stolen from the 
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Hotel Martinique, New York, — several 
weeks ago. 

On the heels of the disclosures regarding 
Rice, it was learned that the police had ar- 
rested another man charged with a part in 
the robbery of the jewelry store of S. S. 
Weissman, 15th St. and Susquehanna Ave., 
on Dec. 31. The arrest was brought about 
through the confession of David Stern, 11th 
St. above Vine, whose arrest upon suspic- 
ion was reported a week or so ago. 

The new prisoner, Joseph Abele, Park 
Ave. near Dauphin St., was held without 
bail for court yesterday by Magistrate 
Mecleary in Central Police Station, when 
Stern confronted him. He is charged not 
only with robbery, but with aggravated as- 
sault and battery. 

Abele was also held under an additional 
$1,500 bail on a charge of having narcotic 
drugs in his possession. Four bandits, one 
a woman, raided the Weissman store and 
took jewelry valued at $1,500, after felling 
Weissman and Mrs. Ruth Kuffler, a nurse. 

Stern took the stand at the hearing and 
identified Abele as one of the two men who 
stayed in the car while Stern and another 
man entered the store. He said there were 
four men in the party and not a woman, 
and that he was wearing Abele’s hat which 
he lost in the store. 

From the store they went west on Sus- 
quehanna Ave., he said, after firing a shot 
at a car they thought was pursuing them. 
They abandoned the car at Thirty-first St. 
and Girard Ave. and bought a cap for 
Abele. Counsel for Abele declared Stern 
told him several days ago he would impli- 
cate Abele if Abele did not give him $500 
for counsel fees. 

The final police clean-up was the arrest 
of Harry and William Silverman, brothers, 
who are charged with receiving loot val- 
ued at $5,000 from a jewelry robbery. 
Their arrest was brought about by the con- 
fessions of two men who had been con- 
victed of other robberies and are now 
serving terms in the Eastern penitentiaries. 
The two convicts who confessed to the 
jewelry robbery are Mayer Katz, 19 years 
of age, and Philip Schultz, 18 years of 
age. Both were convicted of highway 
robbery two weeks ago and sentenced to 
not less than five nor more than seven 
years. Yesterday they told the police that 
they had been members of the gang which 
some months ago robbed the pawnshop of 
Abraham M. Frechie, Fifth and Cambria 
Sts. About $1,000 in cash and $5,000 in 
precious stones and jewelry were stolen. 
Katz and Schultz said they disposed of the 
loot to the Silvermans. 

Both Silvermans were held under $3,000 
bail for further hearing by Judge Wessels 
in Quarter Sessions Court. 


é 








Of the much-demanded types of maga- 
zine pencils, one of the most ingeuiously 
compact, yet simplest of all mechanical thin 
lead pencils, requiring neither knife or 
pencil sharpener to stay sharp, and recently 
brought to the notice of the trade is the 
patented SaLz Sta-Sharp pencil. The pencil 
is made in a regular pocket size, and vest 
pocket size for attaching to chain. The 
range of engine-turned designs is suitable 
for every demand. It is manufactured by 
Salz Bros., 71 W. 35th St., New York. 
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ESPOSITER, VARNI Co., Inc. 
45-49 John St. 
New York 
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MANUFACTURERS,—LOOK! ! !— 


BENT and FLAT RING STONES 
ROUND and OVAL FACETED! 


How many times have you been told during the past few months that these goods were absolutely “out 
of market”? We've got them NOW and YOU can get them NOW, IF YOU ORDER AT ONCE. 
Incidentally, we’ve got a splendid line of fine AMETHYSTS, TOPAZES and GARNETS. Make no 
mistake, take our advice and order TODAY FOR FUTURE IF NOT IMMEDIATE USE. 


H. NORDLINGER’S SONS | 


New York, 15 Maiden Lane. Paris, 32 Rue Beaurepaire. Gablonz, a/N., 16 Steingasse. Providence, 63 Washington St. 
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Philip Present & Son 








Importers of 
Represented by 37 Maiden Lane, New York 
LE ROY PRESENT Main Office, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAX LOWENTHAL Amsterdam, 8 Talpstraat 


M. S. ABELSON Antwerp, 29 Boulevard Leopold 
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GIVEN GOLD KEY 





Interesting Feature at Reception to Gen. 
Pershing During His Visit to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Jan. 26—A unique 
and interesting feature of the reception of 
Gen. John J. Pershing here today was the 
presentation to him from an airplane of a 
beautiful gold key. The key, made of 14- 
karat gold, is six inches in length and 
weighs 8 ounces. The work is beautifully 
carved and engraved in a French renais- 
sance design prepared by Wallace Ginder, 
designer for Brock & Co., and was made 
in the shop of this company. It was pre- 
sented by the Goldwyn Studios of Culver 
City, a suburb of Los Angeles, and bears 
the words, “Presented to Gen. John J. 
Pershing, Jan. 26, 1920, by Goldwyn 
Studios, Culver City, Cal. Welcome!” 

The local itinerary of the general in- 
cluded a visit to the Goldwyn Studios this 
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tending physician stating his illness to be 
pneumonia. He was 42 years of age. 


CHECK SWINDLER CAUGHT 


Man Who Passed Worthless Paper on New 
Orleans Jeweler in Custody at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 30.—Coleman E. 
Adler and White Bros. Co., Canal St. 
jewelers, who were swindled during the 
holidays by forged certified checks pre- 
sented by Charles B. Griffin, were gratified 
to learn a few days since that the swindler 
had been arrested. The arrest of Griffin, 
or whatever his name is, as he has many 
aliases, was accomplished in Birmingham, 
Ala., where he was detected when he was 
about to perpetrate a similar series of 
swindles. It is said that when the police 
of Birmingham searched his room they 
found any number of blank checks of the 
Frerichs Lumber Co. of New Orleans. As 


























GOLDEN KEY PRESENTED TO GEN. 


afternoon, and the novel idea of presenting 
the key by dropping it from an airplane 
was conceived by the management there. 








Death of Walter Kintz, Well Known Silver- 
ware Salesman 


WALLINGSFoRD, Conn., Jan. 28.—Walter 
Kintz, one of the town’s most popular citi- 
zens, died Saturday morning at his home on 
Long Hill road after a brief illness of pneu- 
monia. Although he rallied, his condition 
being somewhat improved, his _ vitality 
weakened and the care of a nurse and medi- 
cal science proved fruitless. 

Mr. Kitnz resided in Wallingford the 
greater part of his life and for the past 10 
years held the position of traveling sales- 
man for Factory L. International Silver 
Co. He was a man of sterling qualities and 
much sympathy is extended his widow, who 
survives him, besides his three brothers, Al- 
fred, of the borough, Rudolph and Robert, 
both of Meriden. 

He was first taken ill while in Virginia 
and left immediately for home. Arriving 
here, he was confined to the bed, the at- 
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he had not been successful in actually pass- 
ing a forged check and obtaining money on 
it the authorities of Birmingham can only 
make charges covering the attempt. How- 
ever, the New Orleans authorities are to 
take steps to have the man extradited and 
brought to New Orleans, where he can ge 
charged with obtaining money and goods 
and uttering and passing as true a forged 
check. In fact, there are a string of 
charges that can be made against him. 

L. Jansen, another jeweler on Canal St., 
reported that he believes the man who 
passed the forged certified checks was the 
same that tried to borrow his check writer. 
He says that a man who conformed to the 
description given by Coleman E, Adler and 
White Bros. came into his store and asked 
permission to use a check writer, but Mr. 
Jansen, not knowing the man, declined. He 
said that a few minutes after the man left 
he received the message from Herbert K. 
Smith, of White Bros. Co., warning him 
of the forgery that had been passed on that 
company. 

Superintendent: Mooney, of the New Or- 
leans police, is weaving a chain of evidence 
against the man. 
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TO PAY THE PENALTY 


Electrocution of John Morrison, Who Killed 
a Man While Escaping from a Jewelry 
Store Robbery, Set for Feb. 16 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—John Morrison, 
the youth who almost two years ago shot 
and killed a man while escaping after the 
robbery of the jewelry store of Karl 
Kempter, 1108 Girard Ave., will die in the 
electric chair in the Central State Peni- 
tentiary at Bellefonte, Pa., on Feb. 16. 

Governor Sproul, two days ago, set the 
date for Morrison’s electrocution. The 
robbery cf the Kempter store and the sub- 
sequent murder were described in detail 
in issues of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR for 

















MORRISON 


JOHN A. 


that period, together with a remarkable 
confession made by John Morrison in an 
effort to shield his younger brothers, Ed- 
ward and James, who participated in the 
robbery. 

Morrison is 24 years old and was con- 
victed in January of last year of murder 
in the first degree. His victim was Charles 
Martin, of 958 N. 11th St.. who was on 
his way home from work and tried to in- 
tercept the robbers. Morrison was sen- 
tenced to the chair by Judge Monaghan 
on May 15 of last year. It was not until 
this week, however, that the date was set. 
The robbery of the Kempter store oc- 
curred on April 9, 1918. 








Death of Carl Cronenberg 


New Or-eAns, La., Jan. 30—Carl Cron- 
enberg, for many years a jeweler in this 
city, died on Jan. 23, after an illness of 
some time. Mr. Cronenberg for many 
years conducted a store in the vicinity of 
the Jefferson Market, in several locations, 
the last being 4233 Magazine. 

In the show window of Mr. Cronenberg’s 
store was a solid gold star that signified 
that he had lost a son in the World War. 
The young man was killed in France in 
1918. It was a great blow to his father. 

Mr. Cronenberg was born in Germany 
and was 59 years of age. He leaves a2 
widow, who was Miss Marie Kleogfer, also ' 
a son and daughter. 

The funeral took place from the resi- 
dence, 3810 Camp St., and was attended by 
many friends. 
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HOLD IMPORTANT MEETING 





Members of New Orleans Retail Jewelers’ 
Association Adopt Plan to Prevent 
Swindlers From Operating and Dis- 
cuss Other Trade Topics 


New Orteans, La, Jan. 30.—Forged 
check operators and other swindlers will 
find it hard to operate in New Orleans, or 
at least will stand no chance of working 
more than one jeweler, in the future when 
the plan adopted by the New Orleans 
Retail Jewelers’ Association is put into 
operation. At the meeting held Jan. 23, 
Herbert K. Smith, president, suggested a 
plan of dividing the members of the asso- 
ciation into teams or squads, so that dis- 
tress signals can be flashed when a crook 
js found operating. Mr. Smith told how 





PRESIDENT 


HERBERT K. SMITH, 
immediately after he had learned of the 
forged certified check passed on White 
Bros. Co. recently was worthless that he 
tried to communicate with other jewelers, 
and did warn a number of them. But, it 
was during the holidays and it was difficult 
to get the heads of establishments on the 
telephone. 

The meeting at once endorsed Mr. 
Smith’s suggestion, and the secretary was 
directed to divide the membership roll into 
squads and select a squad leader. The 
name and telephone number of each squad 
or team leader will be made known to the 
members of the association. Should a 
crook of any kind attempt to work any 
scheme on any member of the association 
and be detected, the jeweler who has been 
the victim or intended victim will at once 
telephone to the squad leaders. Each squad 
leader will have the telephone numbers of 
the members of his squad and he will warn 
them as rapidly as possible. In this man- 
ner the entire membership of the associa- 
tion will be warned at once of the workings 
of any crooked scheme that may be at- 
tempted. 

The association heard reports on the re- 
sults of the agreement made at the previous 
meeting to charge for all engraving. Louis 
Hausmann of Hausmann, Inc., reported 100 
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per cent success, saying he had charged for 
every piece of engraving and had not lost 
a sale. Other jewelers reported more or 
less success with the plan, and it was 
agreed to continue it and gradually educate 
the public to paying for all engraving. 

Some discussion was had on the nuisance 
of demanding a watch glass at once during 
the busy season. 

Most of the evening, however, was de- 
voted to the discussion of the returned 
goods nuisance. Henry Hausmann, secre- 
tary, brought the matter before the meet- 
ing. The discussion involved the question 
of handling all kinds of returned goods. 
It was agreed that in the matter of taking 
back diamonds after a reasonable time at 
a 10 per cent or more discount was entirely 
proper. Some jewelers argued that they 
would take back any article from a good 
customer, if the excuse was legitimate. 
Others declared they would not take back 
any article sold in good faith unless it was 
shown to be defective. It was generally 
conceded, however, that the customer who 
desires to return an article with no other 
excuse for doing so than the impudent as- 
sertion that it could be bought elsewhere 
for less money, should have no considera- 
tion whatever and a refund should be re- 
fused. Decisive action in the matter was 
deferred to the next meeting. 

Whether or not the association should 
restrict its membership to proprietors, 
members of firms and department heads, 
and bar ordinary employes, caused consid- 
erable discussion. It was agreed to so limit 
membership, but at times the association 
would invite employes to attend meetings 
to have the benefit of discussion of certain 
topics and to enhance a fraternal spirit. 

President Smith announced he had not 
named the committee on by-laws, but would 
do so in a few days, as every one had been 
busy during the holidays. 

Those who participated in the discus- 
sions were: Herbert K. Smith, president; 
L. Jansen, vice-president; Henry Haus- 
mann, secretary; Louis Hausmann, Gabe 
Hausmann, J. Fitzgerald, W. S. Bender, 
Julius Weinfurter, Milton C. Adler, F. A. 
Brunet, J. Hartman Thompson, Arthur 
Meyer, B. Barnett, D. R. Miller, J. Coci 
and Gustave H. Wormuth. 








Improtant Change Announced in New Or- 
leans Jewelry Trade 


New Or-eEAns, La., Jan. 30.—In the re- 
tirement of William Frantz and the resig- 
nation of Albert E. Wigley from the Cole- 
man E. Adler establishment to join forces 
with the Frantz firm an important change 
in the local jewelry trade was announced 
this week. 

Mr. Wigley has been for years manager 
of the Coleman E. Adler establishment. He 
has a large clientele who always insist upon 
his personal service. Mr. Wigley will leave 
the Adler establishment Feb. 1 and take up 
his duties in the Frantz store. He has pur- 
chased the interest of William Frantz, Sr. 
The Frantz firm will retain its style except 
that it will be incorporated and will be 
known as William Frantz & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Frantz hes been in the jewelry busi- 
ness for 46 years. As a member of the firm 
of Frantz & Opitz, at Bienville and Royal 
Sts., he began to prosper in the business. 
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Later Mr. Opitz died and .Mr. Frantz con- 
tinued the business under his own name. 
The store was moved to Bourbon St., then 
to Canal St., and last to its present loca- 
tion, 142 Carondelet St. Besides being 
prominent as a leader in the jewelry trade, 
Mr. Frantz has for years been a member 
of the school board and is now vice-presi- 
dent of that body. He is also president of 
the Third District Building and Loan 
Association, president of the Protestant 
Heme for the Aged and identified with 
other organizations. 

Besides Mr. Wigley, the new firm will be 
composed of Charles Jumonville, W. L. and 
Henry Frantz, sons of William Frantz. The 
business will continue at the present loca- 
tion in Carondelet St. There will also be 
retained the watch regulating establishment 
of William Frantz & Co. near the Union 
station. The Frantz house has for years. 
been noted for its work in regulating rail- 
road men’s watches. 








MEETS TRAGIC DEATH 





Former Philadelphia Jeweler While Con- 
fined to His Bed Fatally Burned as a 
Result of Smoking 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—Charles A. Bon- 
naffon, a brother of Colonel Sylvester Bon- 
naffon, Jr., former commander of the old 
Third Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, was burned to death yesterday at 
his home, 5314 Market St. 

Mr. Bonnaffon was one of the most 
widely known of the old-time Philadelphia 
jewelers and was active in the wholesale 
business until a recent stroke made him an 
invalid. 

Mr. Bonnaffon, who was 68 years old, 
was an inveterate smoker. Confined to his 
bed for some time he whiled away the 
hours with the consolation of a pipe. Yes- 
terday sparks from the pipe dropped on the 
covers after he had fallen asleep. The 
flames enveloped him, and by the time Mrs. 
3onnaffon discovered the fire he had been 
burned in all parts of the body and was 
dead. Mrs. Bonnaffon was slightly burned 
about the hands trying to extinguish the 
burning bedclothes. She ran screaming 
into the street and firemen finally extin- 
guished the flames. 

Mr. Bonnaffon as a young man started 
his jewelry experience with the old Phila- 
delphia wholesale house of David F. Con- 
over & Co., at the southeast corner of 7th 
and Chestnut Sts. The firm was one of 
the largest in the east and was the sole 
agent for the Waltham watch, then just 
springing into prominence. 

After Mr. Conover retired from business, 
Mr. Bonnoffon, with two other former em- 
ployes, embarked in the: firm of Pritty, 
Bonnaffon & Pfeifer, taking offices in the 
second floor of a building diagonally oppo- 
site the old Conover stand. After the firm 
had been in business some years partner- 
ship was dissolved and Mr. Bonnaffon went 
with another jeweler into the firm of Green- 
wald & Bonnaffon. They located at 925 
Chestnut St., where they remained for a 
number of years. Finally, Mr. Bonnaffon 
launched in business for himself, establish- 
ing his office at his home on Market St. 
and remaining actively engaged until the 
illness which terminated so fatally yester- 
day. 
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DEATH OF CHAS. A. JACQUES 


Well Known Clock Importer Passes Away 
in New York in His 65th Year 

Members of the jewelry trade in New 
York city and elsewhere were grieved to 
learn last week that Charles A. Jacques a 
well known figure in the American clock 
trade, and manager of the clock depart- 
ment of the importing house uf George 
Borgfeldt & Co., had died Saturday, Jan. 
24. Mr. Jacques passed away at his home, 
539 Manhattan Ave., New York, in his 65th 
year. 

He was a native of France, but had been 
in this country nearly all his life and was 
an American in thought and action. As a 
young man he served through a _ three 
years’ campaign in Africa for his native 
country and held the rank of lieutenant in 








THE LATE CHAS. A. JACQUES 


(From an etching by Jean Francois Kaufman.) 


the French army before coming to this 
country, nearly 40 years ago. 

Mr. Jacques’ death will be considered a 
distinct loss to the clock trade of the 
United States with which he had been 
identified prominently for nearly 37 years. 
He learned the clock business in Paris 
and came to the United States in 1883 de- 
termined to start in business for himself 
in this country. He brought with him 
many samples from abroad and started as 
a clock dealer here just as soon as he was 
able to get these samples through the Cus- 
tom House. 

From the first, as a dealer and importer 
of clocks, he made a strong impress on 
the industry and while in business under 
his own name in Maiden Lane and as 
president of the Charles Jacques Clock Co. 
on Cortland St., he became _ personally 
known to, and friendly with, retail jewelers 
in every section of the country. When a 
difference between the stockholders in his 
company caused Mr. Jacques to resign as 
president of the concern in 1894, he ac- 
cepted a position as head of the clock de- 
partment for the old house of Bawo & 
Dotter, then one of the leading china and 
clock importers of ‘the city on Barclay St. 
Mr. Jacques while in business for himself 
had made a specialty of fine mantel and 
hall clocks and when he went with Bawo 
& Dotter in 1894 he created a special hall 
clock department which he developed to 
large proportions, making it one of the big 
factors in the clock trade of the country. 
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When, as a result of the war, Bawo & 
Dotter, owing to their German connections, 
were forced to go out of business, Mr. 
Jacques in April, 1915, arranged with the 
great house of Borgfeldt to have this clock 
department taken over entirely, and he con- 
tinued in charge of it for the Borgfeldt 
house with the aid of his able assistants. 

During his career, Mr. Jacques brought 
out many changes in the chime clock in- 
dustry, particularly in the way of making 
new constructions and combinations of 
chimes. Among the later may be named the 
Trinity, Notre Dame, St. Paul and others 
which have all been very popular and on 
which he held copyrigt control. He was 
also an inventor of a number of improve- 
ments in clocks and his patents were known 
to many in the clock trade. Among these 
was a tubular chiming hall clock with a 
movement having 13 tubular bells and ren- 
dering a different set of chimes each day 
of the week, the change being automatically 
made each day. 

Thirty-three years ago Mr. Jacques mar- 
ried Miss Ida Mouquin, daughter of Henry 
Mouquin, the restaurateur and he is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son, Henri C. 
Jacques, a lawyer. 








Resolutions Adopted at a Recent Meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Retail Jewelers’ Association 

CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 28.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Ohio 
Retail Jewelers’ Association held recently, 
the following resolutions of interest were 


passed : 
Res‘oLtvepD: That the executive committee 
strongly endorses the stand taken by the New 


York manufacturers against the radical jewelry 

workers’ demands. and urges all members of the 

association to assist them to gain a victory for 

saner business conditions. 
* . * 

Rerso_vEp: That we endorse the activities of the 
World Trade Club of San Francisco, to make 
Congress pass legislation to adopt the metric 
system of weights and measures, and use what 
influence we may have to have this measure put 
througa at the earliest time possible. 

* * * 


Resotvep: That our convention be held in first 
part of May. 


¥ * * 
REsoLveD: That we, as officers and in_ behalf 
of the Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association, do 


hereby extend to our good friend, faithful helper 
and adviser, Col. John I.. Shephard and his es- 
timable wife our best and most aeartfelt wishes 
and congratulations on their Golden Anniversay 
day. Wishing them that a most kind Providence 
will look upon them with favor and make the 
balance of their days a happy continuous round 
of pleasure. To us it is not fitting to break into 
verse, and prose unfortunately falls short to ex- 
press the feelings that surge in our breasts, but 
approaching a poet whose expressions are so 
sweet and true we feel he will understand what 
we cannot explain in this our letter. 

Resotvep: That the secretary be instructed to 
forward this resolution to the Colonel and Mrs. 
Shephard. 

REsoLvED: That the president and secretary be 
instructed to start a vigorous membership cam- 
paign and that special inducements be given mem- 
bers for each new member they bring in. 

Reso.vEp: That the secretary be instructed to 
prepare the usual Yearbook. 








Samuel Woodrow, jeweler and optician, 
who has been in business in Yonkers, N. 
Y., for the past 15 years, has secured a 
store at 5 Palisade, Ave. and will open in 
the near future with a jewelry and optical 
establishment. 
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A FATAL ACCIDENT 





Frank T. East, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dies From 
Injuries Caused by Being Hit by an 
Automobile 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Frank T. East, 
treasurer of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club 
of this city, died shortly before noon to- 
day, the result of being struck by an auto- 
mobile at 7.30 o’clock this morning in front 
of his home, 630 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue, 
while on his way to work. The announce- 
ment of his sudden death was a great shock 
to his friends. President Samuel F. Sipe, 
of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club, requested 
Secretary Frank Burger to represent the 
organization in expressing the condolences 
of its members. 

Mr. East had just left his home and had 
started to run to catch an approaching 
street car, just across the street from his 
home. The sidewalk leading to the street 
was siippery, and he gained such mo- 
mentum he could not stop. An automobile 
approaching toward Ben Avon and owned 
by R. L. Thompson, Jr., and going west, 
struck him before the driver of the ma- 
chine could stop. Mr. East was struck with 
great force. He was carried to the office 
of Dr. J. S. Donaldson, close by, who sent 
him to the Suburban General Hospital in 
Bellevue as soon as an ambulance could 
be called. No hope was given his family 
for his recovery. 

Bruised and bieeding the man was taken 
into the hospital, where it was found his 
injuries were of such a nature his life could 
not be spared, and he died at 11.30 a. M., 
about four hours after the accident. Mr. 
East had lived in Bellevue all of his life, 
being one of the oldest residents of the 
borough and the first white child born in 
that suburb upon its incorporation as a 
borough in 1867. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
East had been associated with the house 
of E. P. Roberts & Sons, but since that 
house went out of business he had main- 
tained an engraving department of his own 
in the Keenan building. He had been the 
treasurer since its organization, of the Jew- 
elers’ 24-Karat Club, of which Steele F. 
Roberts, the founder, was the first presi- 
dent and Mr. East’s employer at that time. 

The deceased was prominent in Sunday- 
school work and was the district president 
of the Allegheny County Sunday School 
Association and had for 20 years been su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School of the 
Bellevue Methodist Protestant Church of 
which he was a member. He was also a 
member of Bellevue lodge of Masons, the 
Patriotic League and other organizations. 

He was 52 years old and leaves his widow 
and a brother with whom he made his home, 





PittsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 30.—Funeral serv- 
ices over the remains of the late Frank E. 
East were held at the family home in 
Bellevue and were attended by a number 
of acquaintances and jewelers. 

Many floral tributes were sent to the 
house by admiring friends, including one 
from the Jewelers’ 24-K Club. 

The interment, which will be private, 
will take place at the convenience of the 
family. 
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Watchmakers’ Strike Still Continues in New York 


Representative of the Watch Importers Association Tells of the Intolerable 
Conditions That the Employers Are Fighting and the Facts That 
Led Up to the Strike 














The strike among the watchmakers em- 
ployed by the Watch Importers’ Associa- 
tion and other houses in New York, which 
began in the end of December, is still on, 
and the trade is being seriously inconveni- 
enced as a result of the controversy. The 
strikers are members of the Amalgamated 
Watch & Clock Makers’ Union, Local No. 
2. while the organization fighting them 
consists principally of the watch importers, 
an association that was formed shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the year. 

The members of the union sent out cir- 
culars recently in answer to the advertise- 
ment published by the Watch Importers’ 
Association, denying that they (the union 
men) were the aggressors in the strike and 
saying that the strike only began Jan. 3, 
after the men had been locked out. The 
officials of the Importers’ Association deny 
the truth of this and claim that the work- 
men are befogging the issue in trying to 
gain sympathy from the trade. 

As one of the committee of the Importers’ 
Association explained last week, the issue 
was not drawn between the importers and 
the workmen until after a period of intol- 
erable conditions that no self-respecting 
house could stand any longer. Beginning 
in July of last year, he said, the Watch- 
makers’ Union started a campaign against 
the employers with the intention of de- 
moralizing the industry. First there was 
an attempt made to curtail production that 
made practically all of the union members 
“soldier” on their jobs and produce as lit- 
tle as possible through the day. Then came 
a series of demands on individual shops for 
an increase of wages of 20 per cent. The 
pressure was brought to bear on each shop 
separately and in all cases the house at- 
tacked gave in to the demand for increased 
wages, either at-once or after the men had 
walked out. This continued throughout 
November, some of the houses giving in 
to the full demand or granting increases 
that were considered satisfactory. In some 
shops the men have had two increases since 
last July, and at least two shops, three in- 
creases of wages were granted. 

Not satisfied with this and the curtail- 
ment of production, the union officials in- 
sisted on enforcing rules that were impos- 
sible to comply with, and these were the 
reasons that forced the importers to get 
together for their mutual protection. As 
the demands were granted, worse ones 
seemed to come along, and although the 

men had gotten their increase in wages and 
the 44-hour week was acknowledged, and 
collective bargaining was acquiesced in, the 
union officials were not satisfied. 

The issue came when one house had to 
lay off about 10 men. The union refused 
to permit these men to be discharged de- 
spite the fact that another importing house 
was willing to take them on and give them 
employment. The union, however, insisted 
that the house where they were employed 
keep its staff and pro rate the work among 
the whole force. When this was refused 


the men of this house went on strike, and 
when the other importers started to help 
out their unfortunate competitor, by taking 
over the work that had to be done for the 
trade, the union men refused to do the 
work and walked out of the various shops 
just before the first of the year. 

{n other words, union domination meant 
that employers had no right to reduce 
torces, no matter whether there was work 
for them or not. Also they had to submit 
‘o dictation as to what work they should or 
shou!d not do. 

This precipitated the condition which the 
manufacturers looked upon in the light of 
a general strike, and the workers in their 
circular claim to be a “lock out.” On top 
of this, however, said the JEWELERS’ CriRcu- 
LAR informant, the importers received on 
Jan. 5 a letter asking for a 20 per cent. 
increase in the wages and they were given 
until Jan. 6 to accept. When this was not 
granted the men walked out of even those 
shops of non-members of the Importers’ 
Association in which work was being done. 

“This is the situation,” said one import- 
er, “and as far as I can understand it is 
one precipitated wholly by the union offi- 
cials and not in accord with the desires of 
all the men. One point the trade must 
understand in this fight, and that is the 
importers are in no way fighting the labor 
union per se, nor the right of the men to 
organize or to obtain better conditions or 
higher wages. We are fighting because we 
have to fight the domination of an irra- 
tional, radical elenient in the workmen’s 
union that will not permit the men to make 
a fair and reasonable seitlernent with their 
employers. We are fighting an irresponsi- 
ble element with which we cannot contract 
and know that our contract is worth any- 
thing. 

“We have not hesitated to say that we 
will concede the right of our men to join 
unions; we conceded the right of collective 
bargaining, and we concede their right to 
obtain proper, agreeable and sanitary con- 
ditions of work as well as proper compen- 
sation for the work. We are not fighting 
the question of wages as such, and are prac- 
tically, all of us, willing to make a contract 
with our men by which the wage question 
can be adjusted every six months or so on 
the basis of living conditions and the pur- 
chasing power of money as authentically 
determined by any Government or official 
body of standing, but we can have nothing 
to do with the men under the present con- 
ditions. The first requisite that they 
must have is responsible leadership, men 
whom they can trust and we can trust, who 
have American ideas of honesty, decency 
and fair play and whose aim is to make 
the lot of the members more prosperous and 
more comfortable and not, as in the pres- 
ent case, to hurt the industry as much as 
possible by limiting production and doing 
everything in their power to make the lot 
of the employer intolerable. 

“We know that our workmen are being 
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held down to a certain number of watches 
a day no matter how simple the job may 
be and experience of our members has 
shown that this is done against the desire 
of the employes who would like to give a 
fair return for the wages paid them who 
do not like to ‘soldier’ on their jobs. We 
have in great part the same kind of ele- 
ments to deal with as have the manufac- 
turing jewelers in their present fight; in 
fact, the Watchmakers’ Union is a branch 
of the International Jewelery Workers’ 
Union and the action of the officials prac- 
tically comes as their second attack upon 
the jewelry trade as a whole.” 








IMPORT STATISTICS 





Large Increase in Shipments from Europe 
Composed Chiefly of Luxuries 


One of the surprises of the after-the-war 
trade of the United States is the large in- 
creases in quantities of merchandise being 
sent us from Europe. It has been asserted 
that Eurepe would have little which she 
could send to the United States in exchange 
for our merchandise, but official figures of 
imports from that continent in the calendar 
year will show a total considerably more 
than double that of 1918. While the de- 
tails of December are not yet available, the 
official figures for 11 months ending with 
November put the imports from Europe at 
$653,379,000, against $292,454,000 in the same 
months of 1918, and partial reports for De- 
cember indicate that the total from Europe 
in the full year 1919 will approximate $750,- 
000,000, against $318,000,000 in 1918 and 
form a total larger than that of any year 
since 1914. The 1919 figures will appar- 
ently show an increase of about 125 per 
cent. over those of 1918, the closing year 
of the war, says a statement of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

This big increase in merchandise which 
we are drawing from Europe occurs largely 
in luxuries. Cotton laces and embroideries 
imported, chiefly of European manufacture, 
showed in Nov., 1919, $2,350,000, against 
$659,000 in Nov., 1918, aand will total about 
$14,000,000 in the full year; diamonds and 
other precious stones, practically all of 
which are brought from Europe, chiefly 
from the Netherlands, showed in Nov., 
1919, $8,433,000, against $1,459,000 in No- 
vember of the preceding year and for the 
full calendar year 1919 will exceed $100,- 
000,000, against $24,000,000 in 1918; art 
works, 100 years old and over, amounted in 
the 11 months ending with Nov., 1919, to 
over $12,000,000, as against a little over 
$4,000,000 in the same period of 1918; furs, 
drawn chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
amounted to $13,000,000 in the 11 months 
of 1919, against a little over $8,000,000 in 
the same months of 1918; pearls from 
France in the 11 months of 1919 are $4,- 
594,000, against $111,000 in the same months 
of the preceding year, and from Great 
Britain, $5,076,000, against $377,000 in the 
same months of 1918. In a few articles 
required for manufacturing, there are also 
increases from Europe: raw silk from 
Italy, $15,310,000,~ against $53,622 in the 
same months of last year, and india rubber, 
which England is again beginning to draw 
from her colonies, $23,130,000 in the 11 
months of 1919, against $3,724,000 in the 
same months of 1918. 
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Provincial Branches of C. N. J. A. Being Formed 





Meetings Held at Regina and Calgary to Organize Canadian Jewelers Into 
Local Bodies—Officers Elected and Resolutions Adopted 




















Recina, CAN., Jan. 28.—Meeting in an all 
day session here, the jewelers of Saskatche- 
wan have organized an association to be 
affiliated with the National Jewelers’ associ- 
ation. 

A. L. Wheatley, Regina, was elected as 
first president of the Saskatchewan associ- 
ation, and in this capacity will be ex-officio 
a vice-president of the executive of the 
National Jewelers’ association. 

Oliver M. Ross, of Toronto, secretary of 
the parent association and editor of the 
Trader and Canadian Jeweler, and W. G. 
Young, of London, Ont., president of the 
Ontario association, were also present, hav- 
ing been sent to assist in launching the new 
organization. 

Mr. Wheatley outlined the various prob- 
lems affecting the jewelry business which 
had led up to the organization of the Na- 
tional association, and laid stress on the 
spirit of co-operation which had been mani- 
fested in the work of the parent body. 

Oliver M. Ross, in the course of his ad- 
dress, said that it was a pleasure and an in- 
spiration to meet the men of the west who 
were so keen in placing the jewelry business 
on a high plane. The jewelry business, he 
said, was one of the oldest trades in the 
world, and it should be the object of those 
engaged in it to raise it above the status of a 
trade. Some people had looked upon it as a 
good target for taxation, and it was the ob- 
ject of the association to combat such ideas. 
The National association had, at the present 
time, 465 members, and it was hoped that 
before very long every person engaged in 
the business would become a member. 

One of the biggest problems they had to 
contend with was the securing of competent 
watchmakers. The association had done 
much work in organzing a school for train- 
ing men in watchmaking and repairing, with 
the result that the Horological School, Ltd., 
had been organized in which returned sol- 
diers were being trained in this work under 
the direction of Travers Bailey, who was 
himself a competent watchmaker and a 
graduate of one of the finest horological 
schools in England. 

The central office of the association, stated 
Mr. Ross, is prepared, among other things, 
to provide members with reliable informa- 
tion regarding the Excise act, and to act at 
all times on matters of policy relative to the 
jewelry business on the suggestion of mem- 
bers. 

On the motion of R. Downing, Moosomin, 
it was unanimously decided to organize a 
Saskatchewan Jewelers’ Association. 

The members had lunch at the Kitchener 
hotel and afterwards met in the city council 
chamber for the afternoon session, when the 
nominating committee brought in its re- 
port. 

At 5 o’clock a banquet was held at the 
Kitchener hotel which was marked by a 
spirit of goodfellowship. A song sheet was 
placed at each plate and the courses inter- 


spersed with choruses by the jewelers. 

The toast to “The National Jewelers’ As- 
sociation” was replied to by Oliver M. Ross. 
“The Ontario Jewelers’ Association,” by W. 
G. Young; “Heroes In the Jewelry Busi- 
ness,” by R. Downing. 

A vote of thanks to Messrs. Ross and 
Young for their assistance, and another to 
the city council for the accommodation of- 
fered were passed and the jewelers then 
went to the Regina theatre in a body to at- 
tend the performance of “Chin Chin,” after 
the singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The officers elected to start off the Sas- 
katchewan association were President, A. L. 
Wheatley, Regina; vice-president, F. G. 
England, Regina; secretary-treasurer, Chas. 
Clare, Prince Albert. Executive: R. Down- 
ing, of Moosomin; W. G. Watson, of North 
Battleford; R. J. Armit, of Weyburn, and 
Barclay C. Circhton, of Moose Jaw. 

Following are the resolutions which were 
adopted: 


Resolutions 


Whereas: Great abuses have crept into the 
jewelry trade of Canada through the absence of 
any effective plan of organization whereby the 
members of the trade could be brought together 
and the discontinuance of hurtful practices se- 
cured by concerted action; and, 

Whereas: Under the plan of organization 
adopted by this convention the co-operation of 
every member of the trade may be obtained with 
little effort; and. 

Whereas: Such action cannot fail to result in 
the elevation of standards in the trade; it is there- 
fore hereby 

REsoLvEp: That the retail jewelers of Saskat- 
chewan in attendance at this convention hereby 
endorse and recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

To abolish the practice of giving valuations on 
goods purchased elsewhere; 

To discontinue the practice of engraving with- 
out charge; 

To discontinue the practice of loaning watches 
(except in the case of railwaymen); 

To maintain a one-price system on all goods 
placed in stock; 

To adopt the schedule of repair prices recom- 
mended by this organization as a minimum, and to 
charge a fair and reasonable price for every item 
of service and repairs, not enumerated on the 
price list; 

To place itself on record as entirely opposed to 
manufacturing or jobbing houses selling to indi- 
vidual consumers. 

Whereas: The Canadian National Jewelers’ As- 
sociation has been active in its efforts to better 
conditions in the jewelry trade of Canada and has 
undertaken a number of projects that cannot fail 
to be of benefit to the trade in general; be it, 
therefore, 

ReEsotvep: That this convention places itself on 
record as heartily and unreservedly endorsing the 
organization of the C. N. J. A., and pledges its 
members to support it in every possible way, by 
sending in individual memberships and inducing 
other fellow-jewelers to do the same; and, be it 
further 

Rosotvep: That this association heartily en- 
dorses the project of securing an approved ac- 
counting system for the use of retail jewelers, and 
urges the C. N. J. A. to proceed with negotiations 
for that purpose with the A. N. R. J. A.; and, 
be it further 

RESOLVED: That this convention firmly approves 
of the steps which have been taken looking toward 
the securing of general publicity for the jewelry 
trade, and requests the C. N. J. A. to proceed 
with its negotiations with the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association of the United States; and, 
be it further 
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REsoLveD: That this convention extends its 
thanks to the officers of the C. N. J. A.. who 
looked after the matter of the excise tax regula- 
tions at Ottawa and secured the modification of 
its provisions and that the cordial support of the 
association be given to any further efforts looking 
toward the removal of the tax; and, be it further 

REsoLvepD: Thet we recommend that the execu- 
tive of the C. N. J. A. prepare a standard form 
of guarantee to be given by the retailer covering 
the sale and repair of watches, and that its use 
be made universal in all provincial associations. 


Alberta Jewelers Form Association 


CALGARY, CAN., Jan. 28—The Alberta 
Jewelers’ Association, a provincial branch 
of the national association, has been 


launched by an enthusiastic gathering of 
representative jewelers of the province. O. 
N. Ross, secretary of the Canadian National 
Jewelers’ Association, and also editor of 
The Trader and Canadian Jeweler, together 
with President W. C. Young of the Western 
Ontario Jewelers’ Association, attended the 
meeting and offered helpful suggestions in 
the formation of the new provincial branch. 

Important resolutions were adopted at 
the meeting, including endorsation of those 
passed by the Ontario convention last June, 
a synopsis of which follows: 

Endorsing proposals of the national as- 
sociation to obtain the new system of ac- 
counting worked out by the U. S. national 
association 

Endorsing the national association’s plans 
to co-operate in a continent-wide publicity 
campaign. 

Demanding repeal of legislation providing 
for the 10 per cent excise tax on the jewelry 
business, enacted as a war measure. 

Abolishing the practice of giving valu- 


. ations on goods bought elsewhere. 


Discontinuance of the practice of en- 
graving goods free of charge. 

Against loaning watches. 

Abolishing the practice of loaning out 
watches in place of those left for repairs, 
except in the case of railway men leaving 
their watches under the inspection system. 

Declaring in favor of one price to all cus- 
tomers. 

Adopting the fair price mimimum sched- 
ule on repairs. 

In addition to these, the following new 
resolutions were passed: 

“That the executive of the Canadian Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Association be requested to 
prepare a standard form of guarantee on 
repair work and new watches to be given by 
the retail jeweler to his customers with the 
aim that its use may be made universal 
throughout Canada. 

“That, in view of the heavy premium on 
New York funds at the present time, this 
association recommends that its members 
confine their purchases, as far as possible, 
to goods made within the British empire, as 
the only policy calculated to correct the pres- 
ent exchange situation. 

“That the executive be requested to take 
into consideration, in preparing the pro- 
gram for the next meeting, the question 
of pooling the railway fares of all mem- 
bers attending the convention. 

“That the executive of the Canadian 
Jewelers’ Association be requested to take 
up the question of manufacturers adding a 
percentage to their invoices of gold and 
gold filled goods, ostensibly to cover the 
premium on gold, it being the opinion of the 
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At this time we mere- 
ly want to say walt 
for the W.W.W. man. 
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association that the practice is unfair to the 
retail jewelers.” 

In formulating the constitution of the 
Alberta Association it was decided to divide 
the province into two districts with the 
Lacombe line as the dividing boundary, 
towns on that line to be in the northern 
half. The constitution, as adopted, pro- 
yides for a provincial chairman who shall 
be ex officio, chairman of the provincial 
executive and elected at large, a vice-chair- 
man for each district, and a secretary treas- 
urer, elected at large. The executive com- 
mittee includes these officials and four 
members from each of the two districts. 

Officers were elected unanimously, as fol- 
lows: 

Provincial chairman, D. E. Black, Cal- 


gary. ‘ 
First vice-chairman, W. J. Jackson, Ed- 


monton. 
R. W. 


Second Russell 
F. R. Holdsworth, 


vice-chairman, 
Macleod. 

Secretary-treasurer, 
Calgary. 

Northern district committee—S. S. Ash, 
Edmonton; D. A. Kirkland, Edmonton; A. 
Zilliax, Coronation, and H. E. Hollonback, 
Hardisty. 

Southern district committee—H. H. 
Humber, Red Deer; A. B. Cook, Medicine 
Hat; George M. Godley, Claresholm, and 
Walter F. White, Stettler. 

Besides these officers, others in attend- 
ance at the gathering included: P. B. Nett, 
Provost; R. H. Uren, Calgary; Charles 
Long, Drumheller; George F. Ritchie, East 
Calgary; Amos Craven, Calgary; Andrew 
Hill, Calgary; C. Roy McGeachie, Calgary; 
Frank G. Agnew, Calgary, and T. B. Mof- 
fatt, Calgary. 








DEATH OF FREDERICK A. COLE 


Veteran Watchmaker and Jeweler of Nor- 
way, Me., Dies Suddenly of Apoplexy 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Word has been 
received here of the death of Frederick 
A. Cole, of Norway, Me., who passed away 
suddenly from apoplexy Jan. 19. He had 
been in business a great many years and was 
well known throughout New England. De- 
ceased learned his trade with the Waltham 
Watch Co. and afterwards was with the 
Hampden Watch Co., of Springfield. Later 
he opened a retail store in that city, and sub- 
sequently went to Norway, Me., where he 
purchased the business from Horace Cole. 
Mr. Cole was a fine workinan, and his genial 
personality had won him a great many busi- 
ness friends and acquaintances. . With his 
passing the old-established house at Nor- 
way goes out of existence after an un- 
interrupted period of 70 years. | 

The deceased, who was an uncle of Ed- 
ward D. Cole, of D. C. Percival & Co., Bos- 
ton, was 70 years of age. Interment took 
place at Norway. 

The sympathy of the trade is extended to 
Edward D. Cole in his loss. 








Early one morning recently, window 
smashers visited the jewelry store of H. C. 
Scatterday, Akron, O., and stole watch 
cases, cuff links, chains and knives worth 
$150. 


THE JEWELERW’ 
TRIES A NEW SCHEME 


Window Smasher Turns Out Street Lights 
Before Stealing Diamond Rings From 
Show Window in Philadelphia 
Jewelry Store 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—In contrast to 
many recent daring hold-ups in the central 
sections of the city in broad daylight, an 
over-cautious thief last night darkened a 
street for one square before robbing a 
jewelry store of gems valued at $1,400. 

The victims of the robbery are Robert 
Milner & Son, 1919 and 1921 Point Breeze 
Ave. The window of their store was broken 
by a bandit and two diamond rings, one 
valued at $850 and the other at $550, were 
stolen. 

Ruben Milner, one of the firm, heard the 
crash of glass and entering the store from 
the dwelling, saw the thief as he was ex- 
tracting the two rings. from the broken 
window. Miiner gave chase and the robber 
turned south from Point Breeze Ave. into 
Lambert St., only a few feet from the store. 
To his surprise, Milner found the street 
was in total darkness. He lost the bandit 
as they neared Reed St. 

Investigating later, the jeweler learned 
that neighbors had seen a young man 
turn out all the gas lamps in the square a 
few minutes before the robbery. Police say 
the turning out of the lights for the pur- 
pose of covering his escape is a new wrin- 
kle in thievery. 

Two small girls were standing at the 
jewelers’ window as the bandit appreached. 
In rough language he told them to “beat 
it.” The girls fled. The window was 
broken by a heavy woolen stocking which 
covered the robber’s hand. 








CONFESS JEWELRY ROBBERY = 





Two Young Men Admit Window Smashing 
Charge and Third Prisoner Says He 
Purchased Some of Loot 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 31.—Following an 
investigation by the police into the robbery 
at the retail jewelry store of the Vogel 
Jewelry Co., 519 Main St., reported in last 
week’s JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, Detectives Lan- 
grish and Madigan have arrested James 
McCue, 23 years of age, a member of the 
Hartford fire department; Raymond Potts, 
21, of Newington, Conn., and Tony Pedro, 
formerly a bartender in a local saloon. 
After being closely questioned, McCue and 
Potts confessed that they committed the 
theft and Pedro acknowledged that he pur- 
chased some of the jewelry for $16. 

According to the story told by McCue 
and Potts, they had been hanging around 
the railroad station the night before the 
break, and at first were to smash a win- 
dow in a local clothing store, where 13 one- 
dollar bills had been on display. Arriving 
at the store, Potts, it is alleged, refused to 
break the window, suggesting that the two 
go after “bigger stuff.” After eating lunch 
they went to the Vogel store, where, it is 
claimed, they smashed the window with a 
stone as a trolley car was passing the place. 
The noise of the falling glass was deadened 
by the car and the jewelry was grabbed. 
The property was then taken, it is alleged, 
to a point near the Union station, where it 
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was hidden. Since their confession the 
jewelry has been recovered by the police. 

In the city police court, Tuesday morn- 
ing, McCue and Potts were bound over to 
the next term of the Superior Court, the 
former under bonds of $1,000 and the latter 
under $2,000. Pedro was fined $50 on a 
charge of having received stolen property. 

McCue was recently suspended from the 
local fire department. He was a member 
of Co. M of the 102d Infantry and had a 
good record during the war. Potts has a 
police record, having been arrested the first 
time in 1913 for breaking into stores and 
dwellings on Sheldon St. He was com- 
mitted to the State reform school in Meri- 
den, Conn., being only 14°years of age. 
After his release he was sought by the 
police for implication in the robbery of two 
local stores but escaped. 


CHARGED WITH THEFT 


Man Arrested in Washington, D. C., Who Is 

Accused of Jewel Thefts to Be Taken 

to Los Angeles, Cal., for Trial 

Los ANGELEs, Cal., Jan. 26.—J. Wesley 
Homer, also known as “Horner,” who is 
reported to have married a wealthy widow 
of South Norwalk, Conn., and left her in 
a New York hotel shortly afterward, will 
be brought to Los Angeles for trial. 
Homer was arrested in Washington, D. C., 
on information furnished by Capt. Hunter, 
chief investigator for the District Attor- 
ney’s office here, who has gone to Wash- 
ington to bring Homer back. 

In the complaint against Homer he is 
charged with grand larceny in taking from 
Feagans & Co. a diamond ring valued at 
$1,000. In addition affidavits charging him 
with stealing a diamond ring valued at 
$750 from S. Nordlinger & Sons, and cloth- 
ing valued at $125 from Mullen & Bluett 
accompanied the requisition for extradition 
paper. 

According to information given the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, Homer became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. G. Stillwell of South 
Norwalk through correspondence while he 
was staying at Ocean Park, near this city. 
Following an exchange of pictures it was 
said they were married in the east. They 
were spending their honeymoon at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, when Homer is 
reported to have disappeared. Mrs. Homer 
complained to the New York authorities, 
but a grand jury failed to return an in- 
dictment, though she is said to have missed 
$700 in cash and $3,000 worth of jewelry. 

















Baker & Co., Inc., refiners and workers 
of platinum, gold, silver and other precious 
metals, Murray & Austin Sts., Newark, 
have issued a new catalogue known as 
Catalogue C, which illustrates the settings, 
ring blanks and jewelers’ findings and de- 
scribes such articles as are either carried 
in stock or which the concern is prepared 
to make on short notice. The arrangement 
of the pages permits an orderly and perma- 
nent insertion of additional sheets which 
will be issued as frequently as the further 
increase of these-specialties warrant. The 
catalogue also contains a number of tables 
used in the refining trade and is arranged 
with an alphabetical index and bound in 
flexible green cover which bears the name 
of the concern in raised work. 
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GOLD THEFTS CHARGED 





Treasurer of Newark, N. J., Jewelry Concern 
Causes Arrest of a Man Accused of 
Stealing Gold Valued at $4,500 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 31—Edward D. Rob- 
ertson, who when first arrested gave his 
‘address as 181 Hill St., Irvington, and who 
ou the occasion of his second arrest gave 
his address as 181 Nesbitt Terrace, Irving- 
ton, is held in $3,000 bail for the action of 
the grand jury on the charge of grand 
larceny. The charges were made by Pat- 
rick J. Coffey, treasurer of the J. A. & 
Ss. W. Branbery Co., East Kinney and 
Orchard Sts. It is charged that Robertson 
systematically robbed the concern of gold 
valued at $4,500. 

Robertson was first arrested by means of 
a trap which the police had set for him. 
He was detained at police headquarters 
overnight, and it was revealed that he had 
confessed to his employers that he had 
stolen $4,500 in gold. Because, however, 
the company did not enter a complaint 
against him and no complaint was entered 
by Ferdinand N. Sebestyak, a jeweler at 
221 Mulberry St., whom Robertson is al- 
leged to have tried to coerce into giving 
him $1,500 with which to help pay back 
what he had taken from the Granbery com- 
pany, the police let him go. Robertson is 
said to have disposed of the gold he took 
from the Granbery company at Sebestyak’s 
store. 

As soon as Robertson was released he re- 
turned to his employment at the Granbery 
plant, where he has been employed for the 
past eight years. Mr. Coffey said that al- 
though Robertson had admitted to him sev- 
eral days before that he had taken $4,500 
worth of gold from the concern during the 
past three years, he had consented to give 
the man a chance to make good out of 
consideration for his family. Partial resti- 
tution had been made by Robertson, Mr. 
Coffey said, and the rest was to be made 
up in weekly payments taken out of his 
salary. Robertson had turned over $1,500 
in securities and $550 in cash. 

Following the publication in the local 
press of the facts given above, however, a 
formal charge of grand larceny was made 
against Robertson and he was arrested the 
second time, and held for the action of the 
grand jury. 

Robertson told the police that the gold 
he stole he sold to Sebestyak. The latter 
told the police that Robertson sold him the 
gold by representing that he had obtained 
it from a brother who was in California. 
After his thefts had become known, Rob- 
ertson is alleged to have told Sebestyak 
that, unless he gave him $1,500 to help set- 
tle up with the Granbery concern, both 
would be sent to jail. When Sebestyak 
refused to pay the $1,500 demanded, he 
reduced his demands, and kept doing, ac- 
cording to the jeweler’s story, until he was 
willing to take $200, which was to be paid 
the next day. Sebestyak reported the mat- 

.ter to Captain Connell at police headquar- 
ters, and the trap for Robertson was set. 

When he called to get the $200 he was 
paid $50 in marked bills, while Detectives 
Conlon and Donnelly watched from behind 
a partition in the rear of the store. After 
Robertson had left the store the detectives 
overtook him and took him to police head- 
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quarters, where he was kept until the next 
morning, when he was released because of 
the lack of any complaint against him. 
According to Mr. Coffey, Robertson kept 
the thefts from being discovered by substi- 
tuting base metal for the fine gold he stole. 
The base metal, melted up with the gold, 
was absorbed by it. Because Robertson 
was careful not to lower the quality of gold 
to a perceptible extent, it is charged, the 
thefts were not discovered for some time. 








President Lorsch Appoints Committees of 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade 


Announcement has been made by Arthur 
Lorsch, president of the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, of the appointment of the 
following committees for the ensuing year: 

Membership — Albert Shire, chairman; 
Henry: Bodenheimer, P. J. Coffey, Milton 
L. Ernst, Jacob Mehrlust. 

Finance—G. H. Niemeyer, chairman; J. 
Warren Alford, Frank Jeanne, Joseph L. 
Herzog, Leo Wormser; Walter N. Kahn 
and Arthur Lersch; ex officio. 

Auditing — Julius Kaufman, chairman; 
Milton L. Ernst, Henry Bodenheimer. 

Publicity—J. Warren Alford, chairman; 
P. J. Coffey, G. H. Niemeyer, Harry C. 
Larter, T. Edgar Willson, Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue. 

Adjustment—Joseph L. Herzog, chair- 
man; Harry Cutler, William H. Joers, 
Jonas Koch, Zach Oppenheimer, Adolphe 
Schwob, George H. Tomes, Henry C. Ward. 

Pension—Frank Jeanne, chairman; Jo- 
seph L, Herzog, Jacob Mehrlust, Adolphe 
Schwob, Albert Shire, Henry C. Ward. 

Good and Welfare—P. J. Coffey, chair- 
man; Milton L. Ernst, Victor Gebhardt, 
Charles E. Hancock, Harry Higham, A. W. 
Huggins, Jonas Koch, E. D. Lapham, Will- 
iam Lehrfeld, Joseph D. Little, Walter P. 
McTeigue, Frank Milhening, John W. Sher- 
wood, A. G. Van Houten, Leo Wormser, 
T. Edgar Willson. 








Creditors Start Bankruptcy Proceedings 
Against John Brick, Trading as the 
John Brick Co. 


PittspurcH, Pa., Jan. 30—An involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed in the 
United States District Court in Pittsburgh 
this week by creditors of John Brick, trad- 
ing as the John Brick Co. The petitioning 
creditors and the amounts claimed owing to 
them follows: George Lichtenstein, $644; 
Keystone Jewelry Mfg. Co., $115; Peter 
Ordizone, $425; a total of $763.25. 

It is claimed in the petition that Brick 
transferred while insolvent $78, making this 
concern a preferred creditor. It is not be- 
lieved that the amount involved in the fail- 
ure is a large sum. 

A receiver is expected to be appointed in 
a few days. 








William Kendrick’s Sons, Louisville, Ky., 
held a dinner for employes at the Watterson 
Hotel late last week. The company an- 
nounced that all employes will hereafter 
come under a new profit-sharing plan that 
is being introduced in the store. The en- 
tire 18 members of the force, including 
officers, watchmakers, clerks, etc., were 
present, and were told that they will all 
share in the profits during the 1920 season. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 





Members of New York Jewelers’ Benevolent 
Association Select Leaders for 1920 
Owing to the complete destruction by fire 
on Jan. 18 of the regular meeting rooms at 
107 W. 116th St., New York, of the New 
York Jewelers’ Benevolent Association, it 
was impossible to hold the annual gathering 
of this organization until Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 27. On that night the members 
gathered at the Belvedere, on W. 119th St., 
Manhattan, elected officers and discussed 

several important subjects. 

Shortly after 8 p. mM. the meeting was 
called to order, and after the regular 
routine business was disposed with the 
members proceeded to elect officers and 
trustees for the ensuing year. The election, 
which was closely contested, resulted as 
follows: President, Louis Friedlander; 
first vice-president, Leopold Lewis; second 
vice-president, Mark Kantor; treasurer, 
Isidor Lande; recording secretary, Max 
Schoenbrun; financial secretary, Alex 
Rosenthal; first trustee, Barnet Cantor; 
second trustee, Joseph °Jedertin; third 
trustee, Isidor Boorer; sergeant-at-arms, 
Maurice Pesin; keeper of valuables, Harris. 
Cohen. 

Following the election of officers, Mark 
Kantor, chairman of arrangements for the 
annual open installation of officers and ban- 
quet which will be held at the Academy, 117 
W. 79th St.; New York, on Sunday even- 
ing, Feb. 8, reported progress on behalf of 
his committee. 

Mr. Kantor also requested that applica- 
tion for reservations to the banquet be made 
as soon as possible and not later than 
Feb. 5. The charge for the banquet will be 
$2.75 a plate. In remitting checks for res- 
ervation it was requested all checks be 
made payable to Mark Kantor. 

Following the report of Mr. Kantor, an 
informal discussion took place, after which 
the meeting was adjourned. 








SET CONVENTION DATES 





New Jersey Retail Jewelers to Meet at 
Asbury Park, May 16, 17 and 18 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 30.—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the New Jersey 
Retail Jewelers’ Association held at Achtel- 
Setter’s in this city, Asbury Park was se- 
lected as the place for the next annual con- 
vention of the association. The dates of 
the convention as fixed by the committee 
are May 16, 17 and 18. 

Delegates to the annual convention of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation at Louisville, Ky., the week of 
Aug. 23, were selected. They are Jean R. 
Tack, of this city, president of the State 
association and first vice-president of the 
national association; Conrad J. Brotherly, 
Charles Hartdegen and Norberty Bertl, of 
this city. The committee sent an en- 
grossed set of resolutions to Colonel John 
L. Shepherd, of New York city, who the 
day before celebrated his golden wedding 
anniversary. In addition the New Jersey 
association contributed its share toward the 
$1,000 in gold which was presented to 
Colonel and Mrs. Shepherd by the national 
organization. 
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. ORGANIZATION MEETING 





Directors of Manufacturing Jewelers Board 
of Trade Meet in Providence, Elect 
Officers and Discuss Plans for 
Ensuing Year 
Provinence, R. L, Jan. 31.—A_ special 
meeting of the directors of the Manufac- 
turmg Jewelers’ Board of Trade was held 
at the rooms of the association in the Turks 
Head building last Tuesday afternoon at 
230 o’clock for the purpose of organization 
gand discussion of plans for the ensuing 

year. ; ” 

At the annual corporation meeting of the 
stockholders, held on Jan. 23, eight direc- 
tors were elected to serve for a term of 
three years, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the by-laws. These eight, together 
with 16 whose terms do not expire for one 
or two years, make up the entire direc- 
torate, as follows: 

Providence :—William P. Chapin, of 
Chapin & Hollister Co.; Everett L. Spencer, 
of E. L. Spencer Co.; Alfred K. Potter, 
vice-president of the “Gorham . Mfg. Co.; 
LeFavour H. Bosworth, treasurer of Potter 
& Buffinton Co,; Frederick D. Carr, secre- 
tary of the Ostby & Barton Co.; Frederick 
A. Ballou, 'of 'B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; 
Henry Wolcott, president and treasurer of 
the Wolcott Mfg. Co.; Charles A. Russell, 
treasurer and managér of the Irons & Rus- 
sell Co.; Frederick V. Kennon, secretary 
of the John T. Mauran Mfg. Co.; J. Henry 
A. Moultrop, manager, of H. C. Lindol & 
Co.; Henry G. Thresher, treasurer of 
Waite-Thresher Co.; Howard C. Baker, of 
Baker-Manchester , Mfg. Co.; Wesley: ‘C. 
Martin, secretary of Martin-Copeland Co.; 
William T. Chase, president of C. H. Cooke 
Co.; George H. Holmes, treasurer and 
president of George H. Holmes Co., and 
Morgan W. Rogers, of Parks Bros. & 
Rogers. 

Attleboro, Mass.—Maurice J. Baer, of the 
Baer & Wilde Co.; Joseph Finberg, of the 
Finberg Mfg. Co.; Lewis S. Chilson, of the 
J. M. Fisher Co.. and Harlan A. Allen, of 
H. A. Allen & Co. 

North Attleboro, Mass.:—Frederick E. 
Sturdy, Jr., of the J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Co.; 
George A. Whiting, of the Sturtevant-Whit- 
ing Co., and John J. Sommer, of J. J. Som- 
mer & Co. 

Newark, N. J.:—Thomas Allsopp, of All- 
sopp & Allsopp. . 

Vice-President William P. Chapin called 
for nominations for president and Freder- 
ick A. Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., 
Providence, was unanimously re-elected to 
that office. Mr. Chapin then tendered the 
gavel to President Ballou and welcomed 
him to his third term as the official head of 
the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade. President Ballou expressed his ap- 
preciation for the confidence and honor 
conferred upon him. He then called for 
nominations for first vice-president, in re- 
sponse to which William P. Chapin, treas- 
urer of the Chapin & Hollister Co., was 
unanimously re-elected to that office. 

Maurice J. Baer, of Baer & Wilde Co., 
Attleboro, was elected second vice-president, 
and Horace M. Peck was unanimously re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

President Ballou then called for nomina- 
tions for one member of the executive com- 
mittee to serve for a term of three years 
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and Henry Wolcott, of the Wolcott Mfg. 
Co., Providence, was elected to that office. 





OLD STORY REWARD 
Chicago Newspapers Again Print Yarn 
About Girl Who Got Real Pearl Neck- 
lace for an Imitation 
Cuicaco, Feb. 4.—A “cock and _ bull” 
story which goes the rounds once a year 
soon after the holiday season has once 
more made its appearance. The story re- 
flects no credit on the jewelry trade, and 
by a strange chance, it is directed each 
year at a different firm. Always, however, 
the firm is well known and fashionable. 
This year the victim is C. D. Peacock, 
Inc., at State and Adams Sts. The story 
is to the effect that a working girl re- 
ceived for Christmas a string of imitation 
peals from her beau. She took them to C. 
D. Peacock, Inc., so the yarn unwinds, to 
have the clasp altered. The men at the 
counter looked at the pearls, and then at 
the girl, with a strange expression. The 
following conversation is then supposed to 
have taken place between the salesman and 

the girl.. 


“Have. you a_ sales ticket for these 
pearls?” 

“No, but I know the price. They were 
¢75 
Smewe 


“You are slightly wrong, madam. This 
necklace is worth $100,000. It was bought 
for a wealthy lady, who received by a 
strange mix-up the $25 imitation necklace 
which your friend bought for you.” 

The story goes on to say that the jewelry 
company at once gave the girl a $100 neck- 
lace, and later sent her and inlaid watch, 
with a promise that she could order a 
Christmas present for herself once a year 
without charge thereafter. 

Walter Peacock, of C. D. Peacock, Inc., 
calls the story malicious and says that there 
is no basis of fact. Such a mistake, ac- 
cording to him, would be impossible. 

“We have all our genuine pearls on one 
side of the store,” said Mr. Peacock, “and 
all the imitation pearls on the other side. 
We take stock on them four times a day. 
They could not get mixed. Our shipping 
system is absolutely fool-proof.” 

Mr. Peacock said the story was bad pub- 
licity for the store, because he did not be- 
lieve the public would think well of a, store 
which could get a real necklace mixed up 
with an imitation necklace. He said that 
for the past five or six years the story has 
been fioating around, being hung first on 
one jeweler and then on another, first in 
New York and then in other cities. 








Wm. J. Hinman, 61 years of age, and a 
widely known jeweler of Oneida, N. Y., 
died recently at his home on Bates St. He 
had been in poor health for the past year. 
Death was due to heart disease. He was 
born in Knoxboro, July 4, 1858, and had 
been a resident of Oneida since 1882. For 
many years Mr. Hinman had been engaged 
in the jewelry business. He served as a 
trustee of the old village of Oneida and 
was an active member of the first Presby- 
terian Church, the Chamber of Commerce 
and Eumenia Lodge 296, I. O. O. F. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters and a 
brother. 
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JEWELER THWARTS BANDITS 


Chicago Dealer Fights Men Who Hold Him 
Up in His Store and Both Thieves 
Are Captured 

Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—The jewelry store of 
Lars M. Sorg, 3410 N. Clark St., was the 
scene of an attempted hold-up during the 
week, but it is time the thieves were cap- 
tured. 

Mr. Sorg was in the store alone, about 
7 P. M., when two men entered. They 
were well dressed and about 30 years old. 
One of them asked to look at engagement 
rings. He did not appear to be satisfied 
with the rings which were set, and finally 
asked to see some unset diamonds. Mr. 
Sorg assured him that it would be a sim- 
ple matter to set one of the stones if he 
could find something which pleased him. 
The man and his companion looked at 
three packages of diamonds which Mr. 
Sorg took from the open safe near at hand. 
He was turning to replace the diamonds, 
after the men had apparently~been unable 
to make a selection, when he heard a sharp 
command to throw up his hands. One of 
the robbers had him covered with a re- 
volver, and the other had already started 
behind the showcases, drawing out a small 
burlap sack from ‘beneath his overcoat as 
he did so. 

Mr. Sorg threw up his hands and pre- 
tented to be greatly alarmed. After a cou- 
ple minutes the robber who was covering 
him, decided that he was not going to re- 
sist, and relaxed his guard. Immediately 
Mr. Sorg lunged over the counter and 
grabbed the hand which held the revolver. 
The startled robber fired, but the shot went 
wild. Mr. Sorg got his finger between the 
trigger and trigger guard of the weapon 
and prevented the robber from discharging 
it again. 

The other robber, meanwhile, was danc- 
ing around with a drawn weapon, afraid 
to fire lest he should hit his companion. 
The robbers were so interested in trying 
to murder Mr. Sorg that they forgot the 
shot which had been fired. They were 
sharply reminded when Detective Sergeants 
O’Brien and Faherty rushed into the place. 

The officers disarmed the _ robbers, 
knocked them down a couple times, and 
then called the wagon. Chief of Detec- 
tives Mooney drove at once to the place 
and complimented Mr. Sorg on his cour- 
age in resisting the robbers. More men 
of the stripe of Mr. Sorg, declared the 
chief, would soon discourage hold-ups. 

The robbers, of course, secured nothing 
from the store as a result of the atternpted 
robbery. 











A half interest in the jewelry store of 
R. P. Sharick, Willard, O., has been sold to 


Mr. Sharick’s brother-in-law, Glen W. 
McElfish. Mr. McElfish took possession 
Feb. 1. There is to be no change in the 


name of the firm and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharick will remain in the store. Mr. Mc- 
Elfish will have charge of the books and ac- 
counts and will look after the business of 
the two road salesmen regularly employed 
by the firm. Mr.-McElfish for the last five 
years has been employed by A. S. Hunter 
& Son in a responsible position for some 
time, being in charge of the accounts and 
bockkeeping. 
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oH E name Bliss as associated with our 
Nile-Gold mesh bags and jewelry 


novelties stands for designs that are without a 
peer, workmanship that is unsurpassed, and 
quality that is unequalled. We are being be- 
sieged with requests for names of local dealers. 


Not only are the Bliss Nile-Gold mesh bags, 
which have been specially featured, being 
sought—there is a steadily increasing demand 
for our necklaces, earrings, and other jewelry 
novelties. 


THE E. A. BLISS COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
Paris Office, 28 Rue d’Hauteville 
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THANK THEIR FRIENDS 


Col. John L. Shepherd and Wife Acknowl- 
edge Many Happy Reminders of Their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary 
The messages of congratulation and felici- 
tation that have come to Colonel and Mrs. 
John L. Shepherd on their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary are so many that they have 
been metaphorically swamped with letters 
and telegrams and it is physically impossible 
for him to answer all of those of even his 
most intimate friends at the present time. 
For this reason, Colonel Shepherd has 
asked that we publish the following letter 
from him to the jewelers explaining his po- 
sition and asking their indulgence at his in- 
ability to acknowledge the communications 
at once. Colonel Shepherd’s letter is as 
follows : 

“To my friends, the Jewelers: 

“T had not the slightest idea when the 
announcement of my golden wedding was 
made that it was going to start a ‘cyclone’ 
that is blowing good wishes to us from 
the north, south, east and west, and I 
am at a loss for words to express the 
thanks of my wife and myself for this 
wonderful manifestation of love, friend- 
ship and good will from the thousands of 
friends throughout the jewelry trade. 

“Tt all seems so strange and wonderful 
to me that in my feeble efforts to be of 
help to the jewelers I should have made 
so many friends who think of me on 
this occasion. Just at this time, owing to 
an attack of illness, I am physically and 
mentally incapable of expressing the 
thanks of my wife and myself to each 
and every one who has written us on this 
occasion, and I trust that all who read 
this note, will take it as if written to 
them personally, until such time as it 
may be my pleasure to meet you and 
thank you for your kind remembrance 
of us on our golden anniversary. 

“I am sure that you will best under- 
stand my difficulty in making a fitting 
reply to your good wishes for my wife 
and myself, if you imagine yourselves in 
our places and attempt to make a fitting 
response to the great honor that came to 
you. 

“T assure you that it is the sincere wish 
of Mrs. Shepherd and myself that this 
great happiness may come to you all, and 
if it shall do so, you will then realize the 
meaning of the friendship that blossoms 
and blooms in the hearts of the jewelers. 

“Yours in friendship, 

“Cot. AND Mrs. JoHn L. SHEPHERD.” 


Letters and telegrams representing over 
7,000 jewelers from all over the country 
have been pouring into the Colonel’s apart- 
ment since early last week. Some come 
from individual jewelers, while others rep- 
resent city and State associations through- 
out the country. 

Among the telegrams is one coming from 
the American Natignal Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, which reads as follows: 


TELEGRAM FROM A. N, R. J. A. 


Neenan, Wis., Jan. 27, 1920. 
Col. and Mrs. John L. Shepherd: 

Letters and telegrams from every State jewelers’ 
association in the United States received at this 
office. All expressing lone and good wishes to 
you, and it is one great honor and privilege to 
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do this in their name and that of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association. 

ArtHur A. Evarts, 

E. H. HuFnacet, 

Jean R. Tack, 

Watter H. MEL tor, 

G. A. Brock, 

Jutius Goopman, 

A. W. ANpbeErson, Sec’y. 

In addition to these greetings, Colonel 
and Mrs. Shepherd have also received a 
number of gifts in the form of gold, silver, 
china, etc. From the National association 
in addition to the telegram the happy pair 
received $1,000 in $20 gold pieces. This 
gift was presented at the Colonel’s apart- 
ment on Tuesday, Jan. 27, by a committee 
representing the organization. 

The Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of New 
York also remembered the Colonel and his 
wife by presenting them with 24 24-Karat 
gold pieces, all arranged in a_ beautiful 
leather case. On the day of their anni- 
versary, the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
Association sent a set of resolutions beau- 
tifully bound in morocco leather. A purse 
containing $500, which came from The Key- 
stone Watch Case Co., was also presented 
to the Colonel and his wife on the day 
of their anniversary. 

A magnificent basket of flowers came 
from the Cleveland jewelers, while the 
West Virginia jewelers sent a pot of flow- 
ers. Kristian Falkenburg of Walla Walla, 
Wash., sent a beautiful silver loving cup. 
Another gift in the form of a gold and sil- 
ver bon-bon spoon came from F. M. French 
of Albany, Ore. Mr. Greer of Atlanta, Ga., 
also sent a beautiful cup burnished in gold. 

As reperted in these columns last week, 
50 of the Colonel’s closest friends presented 
him with eight pieces of gold consisting of 
two knives, two forks, two teaspoons and 
two dessert spoons. 





Tennessee retail jewelers were among 
those who extended congratulations to Col. 
and Mrs. John L. Shepherd of New York 
City upon the occasion of their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Julius Goodman, president of the Tennes- 
see Retail Jewelers’ Association, sent the 
following telegram upon behaif of the or- 
ganization: 

Col. and Mrs, John L. Shepherd, 
Hotel Berkly, 170 W. 74th St., 
City, N. Y. 

Twenty-four carat congratulations for continu- 


ous golden years to the golden-tongued orator of 
the American Retail Jewelers’ Association. 


TENNESSEE RETAIL JEWELERS’ AsSN. 
By Julius Goodman, President. 


Col. Shepherd was scheduled to address 
the annual convention of the Tennessee Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association here last Fall, 
but was prevented from attending on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Goodman, the president, has just re- 
turned from New York, where he attended 
the 24-Carat Club dinner and purchased 
new stocks. 


New York 








After 44 years of continuous business in 
Chillicothe, Mo., E. M. Crellin has sold his 
jewelry store on the north side of the 
square to Chris Gier and Harold McGown. 
Mr. Crellin has made no future plans but 
will take a much needed rest before again 
entering business. Mr. Gier, who will be in 
active management’ of the store, is an ex- 
perienced jeweler. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Harald W. Ostby, Chairman, Selects Men to 
Secure Funds for Furnishing and Equip- 
ping New Building of Rhode Island 
School of Design 

ProvipeNcE, R. I., Jan. 3i—Harald W. 
Ostby, president of the Ostby & Barton Co., 
who was appointed by President Theodore 
B. Pierce of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmithss’ Associa- 
tion as chairman of the committee on be- 
half of the association to secure funds for 
the furnishing and equipping of the new 
jewelers’ and silversmiths’ building that is 
being erected by the Rhode Island School 
of Design, with authority to appoint his 
own committee, has announced the per- 
sonnel thereof. 

The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Frederick A. Ballou, of B. A. 
Ballou & Co., Inc.; George H. Cahoone, 
president and treasurer of George H. Ca- 
hoone Co.; Col. Harry Cutler, of the ‘Cutler 
Jewelry Co.; Theodore W. Foster, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Theodore W. Foster 
& Bro. Co.; Samuel Heller, of L. Heller & 
Son; George H. Holmes, treasurer of 
George H. Holmes Co.; Louis Lyons, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Lyons Mfg. Co.; 
Laurence C. Martin, vice-president of Mar- 
tin-Copeland Co.; Theodore B. Pierce, sec- 
retary and treasurer of The Kinney Co.; 
Alfred K. Potter, vice-president of the Gor- 
ham Mfg. Co.; Everett I. Rogers, treasurer 
of Parks Bros. & Rogers; Charles A. Rus- 
sell, treasurer and manager of the Irons & 
Russell Co.; Egbert B. Shepard, secretary 
of A. Lorsch & Co., and Albert E. Stevens, 
secretary and treasurer of the United Wire 
& Supply Co., all of Providence. Joseph 
Straker, of The Watson Co., Attleboro; 
Harold E. Sweet, of the R. F. Simmons Co., 
Attleboro; Charles A. Whiting, of Whiting 
& Davis Co., Plainville, Mass., and Henry 
Wolcott, president and treasurer of the 
Wolcott Mfg. Co., Providence. 

This committee is to hold a meeting next 
Thursday for the purpose of organizing a 
campaign for the purpose of raising the 
necessarv funds for the equipping of the 
new building with all the benching, machin- 
ery, etc., of a modern up-to-date manufac- 
turing jewelry establishment. The new 
building located on N. Main St. will be 
devoted entirely to the jewelry and silver- 
smithing department of the School .of De- 
sign, and it is expected that it will be 
teady for occupancy with the beginning of 
the Fall term next September. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 
changed at New York 
Week ended Jan. 31, 1920. 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold coins. .$1,381,662.86 


Gold bars paid depositors............ 90,834.16 
ROGUES <a: idccisianacouen ye ames $1,472,497.02 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 








Me i ec bid iar sibs, o/b hd wee asa $257,936.43 
Uc NO, © ey oe ee 282,224.37 
LM. a re Mar ace aaa ere! écawnc eats 361,938.62 
GO MM ews OMe ewes dbuw sees 236,713.13 
— = Mera adt<. 0 wi ageneaa oeceel eee 242,850.31 
6606008 4960840 4480600006088% © eal 
tO | Loe ANCES BEE. re Rem) $1,381,662.86 
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THE 


BASSETT 
AUTOLOK ROLLABUCKLE 


_The new construction principle embodied in this 
buckle (one of our newest features) is immediately ap- 
parent to your customer, and it is just as quickly sold. 


It fastens itself to HOLDFAST without effort, and is 
as easily released. 


Tell your customers this. Show them how true 
it is that a slight pull releases it every time. 
‘“‘Easy-Release,” is just as important as “Self- 
Fastening” to hold securely. It is “Easy-Release” 
added to positive “Self-Fastening” that makes 
Rollabuckle a different, easier selling belt buckle— 
a real builder of sales and goodwill among men who 
appreciate sales suggestions. 
















Made in Solid Gold, Sterling Silver 
and Gold Filled 





_ Prices Complete with Belt 


10-K Gold, from $250. per dozen up. Sterling 
$40. per dozen up. Gold Filled $40. per dozen up. 


Subject to Jewelers’ Circular Discount. 





MANY DESIGNS TO SELECT FROM 


Write for a selection and be convinced as to 
their sales and profit producing possibilities. 











The Bassett Jewelry Co. 


36 GARNET STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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JEWELER ASSAULTED 


Two Young Men Caught and Identified as 
Thugs Who Attempted to Rob New 
York Jeweler 


An atrocious and unmerciful assault was 
made by two young men, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 27, upon David Rothman, a re- 
tail jeweler, 105 Essex St., New York. The 
outcries of the jeweler, however, thwarted 
the purposes of the men and as a result 
no loot was taken. Shortly after the as- 
sault the police took into custody two young 
men, charged with committing the crime, 
who are now being held pending a hearing. 

On the day before the assault, two men 
entered the store and deposited $1 on a 
watch costing $25, saying they would re- 
turn the following day to pay the re- 
mainder. Later two men came to the store 
while Mr. Rothman was dressing his win- 
dow, and as this necessitates having his 
safe open, he always locks his front door. 
He said that he recognized the young men 
as former visitors and admitted them. As 
Mr. Rothman reached into a case for the 
watch he was struck on the head with a 
lead pipe and in falling broke a showcase. 
The outcries made by the jeweler fright- 
ened the two men, who fled without taking 
any jewelry. 

Just as the men were rushing from the 
store, Lieutenant Detective Joseph Brown, 
who was returning to his station, happened 
on the scene and after giving chase grabbed 
one of the pair and subdued him. Patrol- 
man Snydecker, of the Chrystie St. station, 
caught the other man after a chase of two 
blocks. 

Detective Brown returned to the jewelry 
store with his prisoner, where a fight took 
place in which the detective sustained a 
badly cut eye. Patrolman Snydecker also 
brought his prisoner back to the store, and 
Mr. Rothman identified both men as his as- 
sailants. They were locked up in the Clin- 
ton St. station and later sent to the Tombs. 

Dr. John Steele of Bellevue Hospital was 
called and treated Lieutenant Brown and 
Mr. Rothman. 








Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. L, 
Holds Annual Sales Promotion 
Convention 
Provipence, R. I., Jan. 31—The annual 
sales promotion convention of the members 
of the sales forces, the officials and heads 
of the various departments of the Ostby & 
Barton Co. was held at the factory, 118 
Richmond St., this city, this week, closing 
late yesterday afternoon, after five days of 
intensive work. The convention was in 
charge of Erling C. Ostby, Victor H. King 

and John J. Collins, of the home office. 

Among those in attendance throughout 
the week, representing the selling forces 
of the corporation, were: D. A. Wilkins, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., office; R. H. King 
and Frederick A. Haller from the Chicago 
office; Harry A. Saunders from Cincin- 
nati; R. E. Walsh, W. S. Skidmore, C. E. 
Horn, William J. Richards, L. M. Bayan 
and C. P. Holland from the New York 
office, with Charles L. Drown and John E. 
Kay from the Providence office. 

The vanguard of the visitors began to 
arrive early Monday forenoon and were at 
once taken in charge by the local members 
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of the sales and office forces, and the morn- 
ing was devoted to a general renewal of 
old acquaintances and in preparing for the 
week’s activities. The afternoon was given 
over to an inspection of the factories. 

The business of the convention began 
Tuesday and continued until last evening, 
sessions being held each morning and after- 
noon, with social features every evening. 
Luncheons were taken ensemble each day 
at the Crown Hotel. Sales promotion was 
the subject for discussion on Tuesday. In 
the forenoon, a review of the business dur- 
ing the past year and the sales plans and 
outlook for 1920 were given by Advertising 
Manager Victor H. King and his assistant, 
John J. Collins. They outlined the work 
of the general publicity and national ad- 
vertising campaign that is to be pursued 
during the ensuing year. 

At the afternoon session, Erling -C. 
Ostby, treasurer of the corporation, dis- 
cussed terms, credits, allowances, etc., and 
their relations to the selling organization. 

Wednesday, in the forenoon, Raymond E. 
Ostby, superintendent, gave an interesting 
hour’s talk on manufacturing plans which 
will bring about increased production and 
this was followed by a generai talk on gold 
rings and gold jewelry lines, led by As- 
sistant Superintendent David C. Suther- 
land and a general talk on gold shell ring 
lines by William FE. Halpin, employment 
manager. At the afternoon session, Ches- 
ter B. Nickerson outlined the plans as to 
how samples for new lines will be sent out, 
and Ralph G. Ostby, sales manager, gave 
an instructive outline of the arrangement 
of sample lines so as to attain the utmost 
effectiveness. W. L. Marchant closed the 
afternoon’s program.by an explanation of 
the stdéite situation,and.a discussion of the 
prospects of improvement. 

The next two days—Thursday and Fri- 
day—were assigned for individual discus- 
sions by the salesmen from the different 
sections of the country, with Victor H. 
King leading on “Selling”; with David C. 
Sutherland on “Gold Lines,” and with 
William E. Halpin on “Gold Shell Lines.” 
Others who conducted discussions were 
R. E. Walsh, W. S. Skidmore, C. E. Horn, 
William J. Richards, R. H. King, Fred- 
erick A. Haller, Harry A. Saunders, D. A. 
Wilkins, Charles L. Drown and John E. 
“Kay. On Friday morning, Treasurer 
Erling C. Ostby led an explanation of 
charts and a general sales discussion, and 
in the afternoon a Round Table talk af- 
forded an opportunity for a general ex- 
pression of views. 


Recognizing the force of the old adage 
of “all work,” etc., those in charge of ar- 
ranging the convention program made lib- 
eral provision for playing time. On Tues- 
day evening the O-B Bowling League held 
its regular weekly schedule of tournament 
games, and from 7.30 until 11 o’clock many 
of the visitors joined in fun—either as 
rooters or as bowlers. 

During the closing hour of the conven- 
tion session, Wednesday afternoon, there 
was an atmosphere of subdued expectancy, 
and when at 5.30 o’clock automobiles were 
announced, the party of nearly 50 hurried- 
ly took the seats assigned them in the ma- 
chines and were soon on the road to 
Squantum, where the annual dinner was 
served. 
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Thursday evening there was a theater 
party, which attended a performance of 
“Tumble In” at the Majestic-Shubert The- 
ater. 








RESTORES STOLEN RINGS 


Repentant Thief Who Made Away 
Loot Valued at $1,000 Returns 
It in Person 


‘ Newport, R. I., Jan. 31.—Meditation is a 
good thing, but it would be better for a 
man to meditate first and act afterwards, 
instead of cating first atid meditating later, 
for such mental anguish would be saved 
and considerable official anxiety prevented. 

A week ago last Friday there were eleven 
rings valued at nearly $1,000 stolen from 
a tray during the auction sale at Herr- 
mann’s, Thames St., this city. They were 
stolen by a Newport man for whom the 
police made a fruitless search. A woman 
in the store at the time saw the man take 
something and immediately leave the store. 
She reported the occurrence, but it was not 
definitely known what had been taken until 
later in the day, when the goods were 
checked up it was discovered that eleven 
rings were missing. 

In the meanwhile Chief of Police Tobin 
had been notified and given a description 
of the man under suspicion and it was not 
iong before his whereabouts was being ih- 
quired into, but it was found that he had 
left the city. He went directly to New 
Haven, Conn., where he pawned the rings 
and then went to New York. After the 
latter city had been reached he began to 
meditate over:'what-he had done and he de- 
cided that the best thing would be to return 
and make restitution. 

“Tam coming back to you,” was the text 
of an astonishing telegram received by 
Chief Tobin a few-days ago at headquar- 
ters from the man, whose name the police 
refuse to divulge, and, sure enough the fol- 
lowing morning brought the man for whom 
the authorities had been searching for sev- 
eral days. En route he stopped at New 
Haven to redeem the rings pawning his 
own watch to recover the stolen goods. 

The rings were returned to the ‘police and 
the man made a clean breast of the matter 
and the property was returned to the store. 
In view of this fact, together with the fact 
that the man was in a highly nervous con- 
dition it has been decided that there would 
be no prosecution. 





with 
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J. S. Hecker, treasurer of the Hartford 
Sterling Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has tendered 
his resignation on account of failing health. 
Mr. Hecker is one of the “old guard,” hav- 
ing been in harness since before the Centen- 
nial Exposition. After serving an old- 
time apprenticeship, he started in business 
as a member of Hecker & Longacre, manu- 
facturing white metal hollow-ware. After 
the dissolution of this partnership he was 
for a time in business for himself, but he 
later associated himself with the Hart- 
ford Sterling Co., later becoming treasurer 
and manager._ After many years in this 
positiori, a bad attack of influenza so un- 
dermined his health that he felt himself 
not equal to the strain and therefore de- 
cided to relinquish his position in order to 
conserve his strength. 
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INCREASE YOUR DIAMOND BUSINESS 


By Displaying 


, as Star 


Blue White . % Solitaire 
DION Ce eae! Rings 


Extra Quality 

























EWELERS 

are warned 

not to han- 
dle rings simi- 
lar in design 
infringing on 
our patents. All 
such infringe- 
ments will be 
prosecuted. 
Patented May 
27, 1919, No. 
53351 and Au- 
gust 12, 1919, 
No. 1313052. 
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Can also be had with 6 rings in 
a box. Rings can be hadin sizes 
toretail for $37.50, $50, $75, $100, 
$125 and $150. Allowing the 
jeweler a generous profit. 
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Must Base Duty on Cost Plus Tax 





Canadian Government Insists That Revenue Tax Be Added to Invoice Price 
Despite Fact That Shipments Are Not Subject to Tax in This Country 
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ArtLesoro, Mass., Feb. 2.—Numerous 
Attleboro jewelry manufacturers have been 
requested recently by their Canadian cus- 
tomers to endorse their invoices with the 
following statement: “All taxes due the 
United States Government when this mer- 
chandise is sold to the dealer are included 
in these prices.” 

To obtain a definite ruling in regard to 
the permissibility of such an endorsement 
and to forestall the danger of confiscation, 
the following inquiry was sent to Canadian 


Department of Customs and _ Internal 
Revenue by the Attleboro Chamber of 
Commerce: 


“Quite a few Attleboro manufacturers 
are regular exporters of jewelry to Ca- 
nadian firms. It is true that there is no tax 
due the United States Government, when 
jewelry is sold to either a dealer in this or 
in a foreign country. Accordingly it is also 
true that “all taxes due the United States 
Government when this merchandise is sold 
to:the dealer are included in these prices.’ 
However, our manufacturers hesitate to so 
endorse their invoices, unless it is ruled by 
your Department that it is proper and not 
merely an evasion of some other ruling by 
your Department.” . 

That the endorsation requested by va- 
rious Canadian customers is illegitimate 
and may lead to confiscation of a_ ship- 
ment will readily be realized from the fol- 
lowing reply received from the Canadian 
Commissioner of Customs: 

“In reply I am to state that the Depart- 
ment has never authorized or required the 
use of any such endorsation on Customs 
invoices. The Canadian Customs law re- 
quires that in the case of goods exported 
to Canada that all excise duties payable on 
such goods when sold for home consump- 
tion must be included in the value for duty 
purposes. In view of the fact that the 
United States Excise Taxes on jewelry are 
payable not on sales to the dealer but on 
sales to the consumer, the use of such an 
endorsation would appear like an attempt 
to evade the above requirements ‘of the 
Customs law. You are advised that such 
an endorsation should not be placed on 
invoices of jewelry for entry of goods at 
Customs in Canada.” 





The Attleboro Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently issued a special bulletin on this sub- 
ject in which the action of the Canadian 
authorities was explained in full to its 
members. The Chamber has also sent to 
THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar the following 
jietter on the subject: 
“Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULARS 
“Undoubtedly you are familiar with the 
request received by. American jewelry manu- 
facturers from their Canadian customers to 
endorse their invoices as follows: ‘All 
taxes due the United States Government 
when this merchandise is sold to the dealer 
are included in these prices.’ An inquiry 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 


Commerce, brought forth on Nov. 10, 1919, 
the following interpretation regarding this 
request: 

“Instructions were given several months 
ago to all Canadian customs officials to 
take note of the fact that a large number 
of articles that are imported into the 
Dominion from the United States are 
subject on sale to excise taxes, and these 
taxes must be added in invoices for ex- 
portation from the United States, and 
that Canadian customs dues should be 
based on this increased invoice value. 
The effect of these instructions is that the 
amount of United States war excise taxes 
on so-called ‘Articles of Luxury’ will be 
included in the value upon which the 
Canadian import duties are computed, al- 
though not actually paid on articles ex- 
ported. It, therefore, appears necessary 
to include on all invoices separate items 
showing the amounts of the excise taxes, 
though these amounts are not necessarily 
included in the total amount of the in- 
voice actually paid by the customer. 


“As requests for such an endorsation have 
been repeated during the last few weeks, 
the Attleboro Chamber of Commerce di- 
rected an inquiry to the Commissioner of 
Customs for the purpose of securing a defi- 
nite ruling in regard to this matter, thereby 
avoiding the possible confiscation of ship- 
ments sent into Canada. 

“Tn the enclosed Industrial Bulletin No. 3 
we would call your attention to the marked 
paragraph covering the decision of the 
Canadian Commissioner of Customs. It 
seems to us all important as a matter of 
protection to the jewelry manufacturers to 
give careful consideration to this ruling, 
and we are consequently calling upon you 
to spread this information through the me- 
dium of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ATTLEBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
“Water O, Locuner, Secretary.” 








DESIGNERS ORGANIZE 
New Association Yoound in New York to 


Work for Welfare of the Trade 


A new association composed of jewelry 
designers engaged in business in New York 
was organized last Monday night at a meet- 
ing held in the old Dutch Tavern on John 
St. The gathering was attended by prac- 
tically every designer in the city. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
which started about 8 p. M. At the conclu- 
sion cf the dinner, Joseph F. Ebert, who 
is responsible for getting the designers to- 
gether, was elected chairman. 

Mr. Elert pointed out some of the 
conditions of the trade which need correct- 
ing. He also laid stress on the necessity 
of co-operation and harmony among the 
designers. The association is composed of 
designers engaged in business for them- 
selves. 

The next meeting of the designers will 
be held on Monday evening, Feb. 9, at the 
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Old Dutch Tavern, 15 John St., New York. 
Any designer desiring more information 
about the association should communicate 
with Joseph F. Ebert, 65 Nassau St., New 
York. 








LAST HONORS PAID 


Funeral of Herman Herzog Held From His 
Home in New York 


The body of Herman Herzog, a member 
of the firm of Joseph L. Herzog & Co.,, 
manufacturing jewelers, 45 Rose St., New 
York, who died on Sunday, Jan. 25, were 
laid at rest in the Cypress Hills Cemetery 
last Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Herzog had been ailing several 
months as a result of a nervous breakdown, 
and finally succumbed to his illness at his 
home, 64 E. 86th St., Manhattan. Funeral 
services were held at the late home of the 
deceased on Wednesday morning at 10 














THE LATE HERMAN HERZOG 


o'clock, at which the Rev. Stephen Wise 
officiated. 

Herman Herzog was born in New York 
on July 10, 1884, where he received his 
early education in the public schools. For 
a time he also attended the Cornell Mili- 
tary Academy, and at the age of 17 years 
affliated himself with his brother, Joseph 
L. Herzog. For almost four years Mr. 
Herzog studied the jewelry business in the 
employ of his brother, and at the age of 
21 years was made superintendent of the 
factory. He acted solely in this capacity 
until about five years ago, when he began 
traveling for the firm. Although he cov- 
ered many of the large cities in this coun- 
try, he also continued in charge of the fac- 
tory. Several years ago he was admitted 
as a member of the firm. 

After taking up his traveling activities, 
Mr. Herzog made a great many friends 
in the cities which he visited, through his 
happy and congenial disposition. Mr. Her- 
zog was a member of the Elks and of the 
Metropolis Club. 

The deceased is survived by a mother, 
two sisters, Eva Manges and Rose Stroock, 
and one brother, Joseph L. Herzog. He was 
a nephew of Louis Kaufman. 
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A. C. Katz, of the Morris Friedberg 
sales staff, has been promoted to the sales 
promotion department under Mr. Epstein. 

Elon Zerga, formerly with James H. Gar- 
lick, 168 Griswold St. and now with the 
sales force of Morris Friedberg, is recov- 
ering from a severe attack of Spanish in- 
fluenza. 

The Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. plant has 
been sold to S. S. Krege, the 5- and 10-cent 
store magnate of Detroit. It is expected 
he will utilize the plant in making a line 
of products which he can retail in his great 
chain-store system. 

George A. Parks, manager of the optical 
department in the store of James H. Gar- 
lick, 168 Griswold St., is recovering from a 
serious two weeks’ illness caused by influ- 
enza. Mr. Garlick himself is on the sick 
list suffering from a mild attack of stomach 
trouble. 

“Trade your wrist watches for alarm 
clocks and get busy,” was the advice given 
for overcoming the present wave of indus- 
trial unrest, by R. H. Scott of Lansing, 
Mich., vice-president of the Reo Motor Co., 
at a banquet of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Owosso, Mich., this week. He favored 
increased production in all lines of trade. 

With the thermometer showing 6 below 
zero on Saturday, Jan. 31, retail jewelry 
sales on that shopping day were not up to 
the average, although they showéd a very 
good percentage in spite of the weather. 
Abont the only thing that can knock sales 
in Detroit now is zero weather and a coal 
ban, and neither of these elements make 
much of a dent. 

William C. Richards, in a sprightly news 
feature story in the Detroit Sunday Free 
Press, on “Spenders,” says Detroit working 
people are buying jewelry freely, making 
no question whatever of the price of goods 
up to the value of $20, while the wealthy 
classes here are still buying plated silver- 
ware. He quotes, without name, a Wood- 
ward Ave. jeweler. 


William G. Hamburg, vice-president of 
Wright, Kay & Co., Woodward at Grand 
River Aves., has just returned from a two 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to New 
York, Atlantic City and other eastern 
points. While in the East he investigated 
watch manufacturing and sales conditions 
as affecting supplies for the watch depart- 
ment of his firm over which he has charge. 

The retail merchants of Royal Oak, 
Mich., including J. Frank Codling & Co., 
jeweler, have agreed upon a schedule for 
regular store hours in the future. The 
stores will open at 8 o’clock and close at 
6:30 p. M., with the exception of Saturdays, 
when they will remain open until 9 o’clock. 
The new hours were adopted to eliminate 
the small town evil of keeping open all 
hours, and to give the store clerks more 
time for recreation and rest. 

Wright, Kay & Co., now located at the 
northwest corner of Woodward and Grand 
River Aves., are expected to vacate that 
location on May 1, owing to the expiration 
of their lease. Their new location will be 
the entire building at the northwest corner 
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of Woodward Ave. and John R. St., the 
lower part of which is now occupied by the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, Inc. Inas- 
much as the building on the new location 
will have to be considerably remodeled, and 
as the present occupants have not yet 
vacated, it is probable that Wright, Kay & 
Co. will have to ask and secure a short 
extension of their lease in their present 
store. 

Fred S. Palmer, Michigan Ave. and 3rd 
St., official watch inspector for several rail- 
roads, is not worrying any about the pres- 
ent shortage of watchmakers in Detroit. 
Both his wife and 18-year-old son are ex- 
pert watch repairers and do a large share 
of his work. In addition to this reliable 
help, Mr. Palmer himself is rated one of 
the fastest and most reliable watchmakers 
in the city. With the three members of the 
Palmer family all watchmakers, no outside 
help is necessary. Mr. Palmer’s son—Grif- 
fith Palmer—seems to have inherited his 
father’s native skill as watchmaker, as the 
lad learned the trade of his own volition 
and without any special training. He has 
become so proficient at the bench that Mr. 
Palmer remarked last week—“Why, I will 
have to pay that boy of mine $35 a week 
now or some other jeweler will be getting 
hold of him.” 


J. Frank Codling, the only retail jeweler 
in Royal Oak, Mich., has opened a second 
store in that enterprising village, which is 
populated mostly by bonus-sharing em- 
ployes of the Ford Motor Co. The new 
store is located on Washington St., near 
the D. U. R. station. It is a modern store 
in every particular, with a full stock, and 
has been placed under the management of 
Gordon Burr, a nephew of Mr. Codling. 
Mr. Codling’s friends are congratulating 
him this week on his election as a director 
of the First State Commercial Bank. Mr. 
Codling is also engaging in another activity 
—the enlarging and development of his 
optical department. He is a _ graduate 
optometrist. In addition to his duties as 
jeweler and optician, managing two stores, 
and being a bank director, Mr. Codling, 
with Thomas W. and Wilfred H. Codling, 
operates a successful mens’ furnishing 
store, trading as J. F. Codling & Co. 

Frank Wilkinson, veteran Detroit de- 
tective, now assigned to official bank duty, 
was one Detroiter much interested in the 
outcome of the suit of Alvin P. McCauley, 
a Toronto mining promoter, who was un- 
justly arrested under the mistaken identity 
that he was. the famous “Christmas” 
Keough, the forger, against a New York 
retail jeweler, who caused his arrest. The 
success of McAuley in winning the suit 
against the New York jeweler justified the 
statement made by Wilkinson at the time of 
McAuley’s arrest. Wilkinson’s statement, 
printed in THe JEWELER’s CIRCULAR at the 
time, quoted the detective as saying that, 
judging from the photographs of McAuley 
and Keough, printed side by side, in the 
Detroit papers, he did not believe the police 
had the right man. He made a detailed 
analysis of the two photographs, and de- 
clared then that McAuley was not Keough. 
Wilkinson knows by memory the face of 
every jeweler crook in the United States. 
He can also spot’ every confidence man and 
forger who was ever unfortunate enough to 
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have been honored by a place in the rogue’s 
gallery. 

Traveling jewelry salesmen and retailers 
visiting this market will be much inter- 
ested in the news that the famous Pon- 
chartrain hotel here closed its doors for- 
ever on Saturday night, Jan. 31. The hotel 
will be razed, and a 24-story office and bank 
building erected on the site by the directors 
of the First and Old National Bank. The 
building material from the dismantled hotel 
will be used to construct a replica of the 
hostelry in another location of the city— 
just where has not been disclosed. The dis- 
mantling of the hotel will mean a temporary 
and regretted shortage on Detroit’s hotel 
accommodations, which are far too inade- 
quate at the present time. However, De- 
troit will have several new million dollar 
hotels when another year rolls around. 
Some of these, notably the new Detroit 
Biltmore, built by the owners of the New 
York Biltmore—is already under construc- 
tion. In the meantime jewelry salesmen 
making Detroit on their trip from now on 
will find often a familiar sign over the 
clerk’s window. It will read “All rooms 
taken.” 

One of the most important building and 
real estate deals in the last three months is 
announced this week by Morris Friedberg, 
208-210 Griswold St. His plans reveal the 
construction of a modern 18-story store and 
office building. costing more than $1,000,000, 
on the site of the present factory of the 
Briscoe Mfg. Co., covering an entire city 
block on Woodward Ave., bounded by the 
belt line railroad, Baltimore and Cass Aves. 
Construction work will start one year from 
now, when the Briscoe company moves: to 
its new factory on the west side. The deal 
for the old Briscoe buildings and the site 
involved an investment of more than $250,- 
000 on Mr. Friedberg’s part. This amount 
represents earnings in his installment 
jewelry business. With the same foresight 
and keen business ability that made ‘his 
jewelry business the unusual success that it 
is Mr. Friedberg acted quickly on the first 
information that the General Motors Co. 
would build its $5,000,000 general office 
building on West Grand Boulevard, just to 
the rear of the Briscoe building. The new 
General Motors building, which is tow 
half constructed and will house 12900 
clerks, will create a small city in itself. In 
addition to this, Woodward Ave. at the 
Boulevard is destined to become the second 
main shopping district of Detroit, with 
many theatres and high class exclusive 
stores. This district represents the natu- 
ral development northward of main artery 
of Detroit trade—Woodward Ave. To 
build a skyscraper two miles north of De- 
troit’s present shopping center is only one 
of the many daring business ventures that 
has placed Morris Friedberg in the rank of 
the top-notchers. Mr. Friedberg will open 
a branch jewelry store in the new building 
when it is constructed. It will face on the 
Woodward Ave. frontage, and will make a 
play for the wealthy trade of the north end. 
Plans are now being drawn for the new 
building. Mr..¥riedberg is the sole owner 
in the new enterprise. 

Sergeant Charles Held, son of Otto Held, 
trading as “Held’s” Jewelry House, 213 


(Continued on page 285. 
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Ludwig Nissen & Co. 
long established at 
182-184 Broadway 
New York City 


as importers and dealers in Pearls and Rare 

Gems, has been legally dissolved by mutual 

and unanimous consent of the stockholders. 
A new corporation under the name of 


Walter Eitelbach & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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has been organized to continue the business 
at the same address. 

A continuance of the patronage enjoyed 
by Ludwig Nissen & Co. for many years is 
solicited by the new corporation. 

Mr. Ludwig Nissen, who personally retains 
an interest in the new company, will share in 
its management. 
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Henry A. Kirby left last Tuesday for a 
few weeks’ stay at Belleair, Fla. 

The J. Bernier Engraving Co. has re- 
moved from 67% Clifford St. to 77 Page 


t. 

Charles Rothman left here the past week 
for an extended business trip through the 
west. 

Ruel Henius has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club of the Church of 
the Epiphany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Waite have 
gone to Melbourne, Fla., for the rest of the 
Winter season. 

Mr. and Mrs. James O. Otis left last 
Monday for Asheville, N. C., where they 
will remain a month. 

F. E. Porter, who recently removed from 
309 Washington St. to 51 Empire St., is 
now settled in his new quarters. 

Bert TourteWot, salesman for the Waite- 
Thresher Co., is on the Pacific Coast and 
sending home some good reports. 

William H. Gannon returned last week 
from an extended western trip in the in- 
terests of Gannon & Scott, refiners. 

Clifford King, of this city, has been 
granted two patents on methods of form- 
ing the ornamental base of an earring. 

J. Harris Potter has discontinued busi- 
ness at 45 Eddy St., this city, and has also 
given up his business at Worcester, Mass. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. is erecting 
a two-story brick addition to one of its 
manufacturing buildings at Edith and 
Calais Sts. 

The Lederer Realty Corp. has recorded a 
five year lease dated May 1, 1917, of the 
store 197 Weybosset St. to Granitz & 
Quinn, Inc. 

Charles W. Bubier, of Jones & Co., has 
been elected to membership in the Rhode 
Island Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Charles S. Newman, formerly with 
Workman & Newman, has become a part- 
ner in J. Schwarzkopf & Co., manufactur- 
ers, 7 Beverly St. 

F. W. Grant & Co. is the style of a new 
concern of colorers and platers that has 
started in business in the Fitzgerald build,- 
ing, 173 Eddy St. 

The trade name registration of the Mod- 
ern Jewelry Co., 185 Eddy St., has been 
cancelled according to information filed at 
the city clerk’s office. 

J. Arthur Clem, of the J. A. Foster Co., 
slipped on the ice early in the week, badly 
straining his back, which confined him to 
the house for several days. 

Archibald Silverman et al. have given a 
mortgage for $7,000 to the Citizens’ Savings 
_ Bank. on lot with buildings thereon, corner 

of Westminster and Codding Sts. 

Bagdasar Leylegain and Harry Sahazian 
have filed their statements at the city clerk’s 
office that they are the proprietors of the 
Z. & B. Enameling Co., 19 Calender St. 

A. F. Dolan & Co. manufacturing 
jewelers, 7 Beverly St., has been succeeded 
by Dolan & Bullock, Frederick Bullock 
having taken an interest in the business. 

The S. O. Bigney Co., of Attleboro, has 
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dissolved its Rhode Island charter and 
taken out one under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts with a capital stock of $300,000. 

Frank W. Matteson, a director of the 
Gorham Mfg. Co., was elected a trustee of 
the corporation of Butler Hospital at the 
annual meeting last Wednesday afternoon. 

The monthly meeting of the New Eng- 
land directors of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade will be held at the Provi- 
dence office on Monday afternoon, Feb. 9. 

William P. Chapin, Jr., secretary of the 
Chapin & Hollister Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Chapin, left Tuesday for an extended 
southern trip to be absent about six weeks. 

Alten E. Favro and John A. Cormier are 
conducting the Olneyville Stonesetting Co., 
1913 Westminster St., according to their 
statement filed at the office of the city clerk. 

The lease of the Lederer Realty Corp. of 
the store 193 Weybosset St. to Max Granitz 
for three years from June 1, 1919, was 
placed on record at City Hall the past week. 

The Jewelry Manufacturers’ Sales Co., 
357 Westminster St., this city, is owned by 
John G. Steele, of Jamaica, N. Y., accord- 
ing to his statement filed at the city clerk’s 
office. 

The case of Leonard Krower & Son 
against the S. K. Merrill Co., which was on 
the calendar of the Superior Court for a 
hearing on Friday, was passed for a re- 
assignment. 

In the case of B. Avak against the T. F. 
Hunt Mfg. Co., the defendant’s motion for 
a new trial was heard by Judge Barrows in 
the Superior Court on Saturday and held 
for advisement. 

The girls of the “front office” of the 
Ostby & Barton Co. held a very enjoyable 
sleighing party last week going to Goff’s 
Memorial Hall in Rehoboth, where dancing 
and supper were enjoyed. 

The case of Owen Donnelly against 
Clarence M. Dunbar was heard on the 
plaintiff's motion for a new trial by Judge 
Sweeney in the Superior Court on Saturday 
and was held for advisement. 

Walter L. Breard, of this city, and Arthur 
E. Baron, of North Providence, are the 
proprietors of the Eastern Plating Co., 40 
Friendship St., according to their statement 
filed at the office of the city clerk. 

The United Wire & Supply Co. has de- 
clared dividends on one and one-half per 
cent. on the senior preferred stock and of 
one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
preferred stock payable on and after Feb. 2. 

A special meeting of the Ostby & Barton 
Beneficial Association will be held Wednes- 
day, Feb. 4, at 5:30 o’clock for the election 
of officers. An effort will be made to 
organize a band or orchestra from among 
the employes of the plant. 

Harry Arabian, of the Imperial Jewelry 
Co., has been elected president of the War- 
wick Club, which is to erect a handsome 
new club house on the club grounds at 
Grant’s Station, Warwick, costing $30,000 to 
replace the one burned last fall. 

Charles A. Russell, treasurer and mana- 
ger of the Irons & Russell Co., and Edward 
B. Hough, president of the Wightman & 
Hough Co., were elected directors of the 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Company of 
America at the annual meeting the past 
week, 

Wallace L. Pond, sales manager of the 
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Nicholson File Co., was elected president of 
the Sunday School Superintendents’ Union 
of Providence and vicinity at the annual 
meeting the past week. Frank E. Farnham, 
president and treasurer of the Jewelers’ 
Supply Co., was elected auditor. 

Frank and Manoog Asadoorian ‘have 
started in the wholesale jewelry business at 
369 Westminster St. under the firm style of 
the Asadoorian Jewelry Co. They were 
formerly associated with four other brothers 
in the manufacturing jewelry business as 
the A. B. Mfg. Co., 117 Point St. 

Miss Helen Canfield, who has been con- 
fidential clerk for Manager Woodworth 
Booth at the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association for 
nearly eight years, has resigned. Miss Can- 
field will be married on Feb. 16 and two 
days later will leave on a honeymoon trip 
to the Bermudas. 

Governor R. Livingston Beeckman, who 
is a stockholder and director of the In- 
ternational Silver Co., has accepted the 
honorary chairmanship of the Rhode Island 
State Committee for “America’s Gift to 
France,” a $250,000 statue to be placed in 
the town of Meaux on the Marne, through 
popular subscription. 

William H. Shackleford has started in 
business for himself at 144 Westminster 


St. handling a full line of diamonds, 
precious, semi-precious and _ imitation 
stones. He has established foreign offices 


at 58 Rue Laffitte, Paris, and at Czecho- 
Slovakia. Mr. Shackleford was for 13 
years manager for Julius Mamluck & Co. 

At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Jewish Orphanage of Rhode Island 
held last Wednesday, Archibald Silverman, 
of Silverman Bros., was elected president. 
C. Joseph Fox, president of the C. J. Fox 
Co., was elected vice-president, and Col. 
Harry Cutler, of the Cutler Jewelry Co., 
aand Col. Joseph Samuels, president of J. 
Samuels & Bro., Inc. (The Outlet Co.), 
honorary vice-presidents. 

At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Homeopathic Hospital of Rhode 
Island held last Tuesday evening the fol- 
lowing were elected to membership: Joseph 
P. Burlingame, of J. P. Burlingame & Co.; 
William P. Chapin, Jr., secretary of Chapin 
& Hollister Co.; John S. Holbrook, presi- 
dent of the Gorham Mfg. Co.; Barton A. 
Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., and 
George H. Cahoone, president and treasurer 
of the George H. Cahoone Co. 

Among the jewelry: buyers reported in 
this city during the past week were the fol- 
lowing: M. Birnbaum, of M. Birnbaum & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Henry Davidson, 
New York city; C. A. Peck and Harry 
Johnson, of Associated Dry Goods Corp., 
New York city; A. P. Dupuis, of Emery 
Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mr. Lisson, of Turk & Lisson, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Flynn, of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Chicago; Mr. Brahan, of 
A. & J. Plaut, Cincinnati, O.; Philip Stern, 
New York city; Arthur Kaskell, of Wiener 
Bros., New York city. 

Col. Harry Cutler, of the Cutler Jewelry 
Co., has the sympathy of a wide circle of 
acquaintances both in the trade and out in 
the death of his wife which occurred early 
Sunday morning. She had been in failing 
health for the past three years or more and 
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had gradually faded away. Col, Cutler, who 
has been in St. Joseph’s Hospital for the 
past three weeks recuperating from a 
nervous breakdown was removed to his 
home late Saturday when his wife’s condi- 
tion took a serious turn and was with her 
when she died. They leave no children. 

Frederick M. Swartz et ux have pur- 
chased a lot of land with buildings at the 
corner of Friendship and Summer Sts. and 
given a mortgage thereon to J. C. Peck. 

John T. Murphy, for the past 18 years 
in the employ of the United Wire & Supply 
Co., died at his home in Pawtucket last 
Saturday. He leaves a widow and five 
children. 

Arthur H. Fisher, employed for many 
years by the Rueckert Mfg. Co., died last 
Sunday at the Homeopathic Hospital, 
where he was operated upon last Thursday. 
He leaves a widow and two sons. 


The Outlet Co. (J. Samuels & Bro., Inc.) 
the past week acquired the last piece of 
property in the entire block bounded by 
Weybosset, Eddy, Pine and Garnet Sts., 
giving them a ground area of 76,932 square 
feet in the business heart of the city. 

A fine of $50 and costs was imposed on 
George Tetrault by Judge Gorham in the 
Sixth District Court last Thursday, on a 
charge of stealing gold and emblems valued 
at $7.60 from his employers, Harvey & Otis. 
The police said that he was paid $30 a week. 

Alfred J. Higgins on Monday last com- 
pleted 40 years of continuous service in the 
employ of the Nicholson File Co. During 
practically the whole period he has been 
foreman of the finishing department. He 
was born 62 years ago at Wellfleet, Mass. 

George T. Reynolds, of the George T. 
Reynolds Machinery Co., died at the home 
of his sister in this city last week, in his 
49th year. He was born at Wiltshire, Eng., 
in 1871 and coming to this country when 
settled with his parents in 
Providence. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. The business will be 
continued by his son, Reginald R. Reynolds, 
who was associated with his father. 

The personal estate left by the late 
George Briggs, president and treasurer of 
J. Briggs & Sons Co., inventoried $787,- 
336.08, according to the report filed with 
the Municipal Court a few days ago. In- 
cluded among the stocks scheduled are 410 
shares of J. Briggs & Co., $41,000; Liberty 
bonds, $38,116; Pullman Co., $151,200; 
American Express Co., $25,500; Wells 
Fargo Express Co., $5,800; American Tele- 
graph and Telephone, $49,500. The estate 
is taxed for $250,000. 

A law suit that has occupied the atten- 
tion of the courts of this State at different 
times for the past seven years took an- 
other turn last week, when the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island granted the de- 
fendant’s petition for a new trial. The 
suit is an echo of a fire that occurred in 
the manufacturing jewelry establishment 
of A. C. Messler & Co., in the Manufac- 
turers’ building, 101 Sabin St., early in 
1912, A majority opinion, from which 
Judge Steans dissented, was handed down, 
approving a new trial in the case of Arnold 
C. Messler against the Williamsburg City 
Fire Insurance Co. It was heard on the 
defendant’s exception, after a verdict for 
the plaintiff in the Superior Court for 
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$634.66. The suit resulted from a fire 
which damaged property of the plaintiff 
covered by two fire insurance policies. Be- 
ing unable to agree on the loss, provision 
was made Sept. 11, 1912, for the appoint- 
ment of appraisers. The insurer and the 
insured both appointed an appraiser, but 
the latter were unable to agree on an um- 
pire. After considerable correspondence 
between the parties interested, the plaintiff 
commenced suit, May 11, 1913. The suit 
failed on demurrer, and the present suit 
started on April 20, 1916. 
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Arthur S. Moore, of Moore & Son, Inc., 
ring makers at 22 Green St., is on a trip 
through the southern territory in the inter- 
ests of his concern. W. T. Kennedy is on a 
trip through the Middle West for the same 
concern, and L. H. Carpenter is visiting the 
trade in the eastern territory for the con- 
cern. 

Among the contributors to the fund for 
the Babies’ Hospital was Augustus V. Ham- 
burg, who subscribed $100. 

Edgar R. Durgin, of this city, has been 
granted a patent for a combined metal and 
non-metal rim for eyeglass lenses. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Allsopp, of 78 
Johnson Ave., sailed last Friday for a 
month’s stay with friends in Cuba. 

The fourth floor of the factory loft build- 
ing at 178-180 Emmet St. has been leased to 
the Emerson Watch Case Co., which is 
associated with the Hudson Jewelry Mfg. 
Co., of 481 Washington St. The floor com- 
prises a total of 5,000 square feet of 
space. 

The Celluloid Co. will erect an addition 
to one of its factory units at 55-59 Magazine 
St. It will be of brick and reinforced con- 
crete. There will also be a rearrangement 
of rooms in the present building and ‘the 
construction of additional corridors, the ma- 
terials to be fire-proof. New fire escapes 
will be provided. The total estimated cost 
is $15,000. 

Victor L. Kurtz and A. A. Woodruff 
have just left for trips through different 
parts of the eastern territory in the interest 
of A. Rosenberg, manufacturing jeweler at 
50 Columbia St. J. L. Cobb has also left 
for a trip through the Middle West for the 
same concern. Paul A. Wittstein has left 
for a trip which will include visits to the 
trade through the Far West, going as far 
as the Pacific Coast. Sol Pincus has been 
added to the sales force and will cover the 
southern territory. 

Augustus V. Hamburg reports that more 
than $400,000 has been raised for the 
building fund of the Newark Board of 
Trade, although the campaign for raising 
the fund has not yet been formally 
launched. The board of directors of the 
Board of Trade has unanimously accepted 
the report of its committee on reconstruc- 
tion, of which Mr. Hamburg is chairman. 
This action involves the selection of Ed- 
mund W. Wollmuth, at present district 
commercial manager for the New York 
Telephone Co. for this district, as the new 
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secretary of the board to succeed James M 
Riley, the present secretary, who has i. 
pressed a desire to retire from the Position, 

Judge Boettner has dismissed the com. 
plaint filed against a man who was charged 
with the theft of two diamond rings valued 
at $500 belonging to Mrs. Rose Neiss of 09 
19th St. He was reported missing by hig 
wife, and shortly afterward the charge 
against him was preferred by Mrs. Neiss. 
It now appears that he had taken an unex. 
pected trip to Boston, and when he fe. 
turned he gave the rings back to Mrs, 
Neiss. He is a jewelry worker and the 
rings were given to him to have alterations 
made. 

James Mahoney, alias “John Kelly,” of 
323 Fulton St., Brooklyn, was held in $3,009 
bail for the action of the Grand Jury when 
arraigned before Judge Quigley in the First 
Precinct Court to answer a charge made by 
William Siverson, 19 years old, of Harri- 
son, N. J. Siverson was held in $500 bail 
as a witness. Siverson was already being 
held in default of $2,500 bail on a charge of 
having thrown a stone through the window 
of the People’s Loan Co., 266 Markey St., 
one night a couple of weeks ago, and steal- 
ing two watches. Louis Larsen of New 
York, Siverson’s companion at the time the 
stone was thrown, was arrested a little later 
that night, after, it is alleged, he had 
broken a window in Abraham Sabel’s 
jewelry store at 23 Springfield Ave. and 
stolen five rings. 

Increased activity in the jewelry trade is 
shown by a lease just closed covering the 
entire fourth floor of the American Trans- 
former building located at 178-180 Emmett 
Saul 
Smigrod has leased the above premises for 
a term of years. The space which com- 
prises 5,000 square feet will be occupied by 
the Emerson Watch Case Co. for the 
manufacture of fine watch cases. This con- 
cern is also associated with the Hudson 
Jewelry Mfg. Co., 481 Washington St., this 
city. The main office and showroom of the 
concern is located at 49 Maiden Lane, New 
York. The general manager of the new 
factory will be Frederick Portmann. The 
lease was made through the industrial de- 
partment of Louis Schlesinger, Inc., a local 
real estate concern. 








A serious fire occurred recently in the 
downtown section at Galt, Ont., and R. L. 
McGill’s jewelry store on Main St., was 
badly damaged. Mr. McGill had been in 
the store only about 20 minutes before at- 
tending to the furnace and everything was 
apparently all right when he left. An 
alarm was quickly given and three streams 
of water were put into play and while the 
firemen were fighting the fire on the first 
floor the flames worked up the partition 
to the second floor to a room containing 
packing boxes and excelsior, but did not 
reach the third floor. After about three 
quarters of an hour the fire was under con- 
trol but not until after considerable dam- 
age had been done to the stock. Some of 
the glass cases were broken by the heat. 
The fire was caused by an_ overheated 
smoke pipe passing through one of the 
wall cases, although it was wrapped in 
asbestos. 
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FoR many decades 
the Anniversary 
Issue of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR pub- 
lished at the beginning of February has been 
an event of unusual interest to jewelers in 
general and in fact it has become a sort 
of an institution in the trade that many 
dealers appreciate as an aid to their 
business. Some jewelers have gone so far 
as to tell us that they feel that the year 
has not been properly begun for them until 
after they have seen the Anniversary Num- 
ber with its multitude of articles on every 
line pertaining to the jewelry trade. The 
great number which appears herewith to- 
day is published in conformity with our 
past practice of celebrating our birthday 
on the first issue in February, and we sin- 
cerely hope that it will prove as acceptable 
to our readers as have the many big num- 
bers published in the past. 
No attempt has been made this time to 
break previous records or even to publish 
a number as large as that which appeared 
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last February when we celebrated our 50th 
anniversary as a trade journal. The short- 
age of paper and the conditions of the 
printing trade are such that we have felt 
it necessary to hold the issue down to a 


‘minimum size sufficient to produce the re- 


sults required by our readers and to accom- 
modate the advertisements the trade finds 
necessary to use at this time. But even 
under these conditions, the issue is one of 
the greatest that has ever been published 
by a trade journal and we sincerely hope 
that our readers will find that the contents 
in every way to be in keeping with its size. 
No attempt has been made to duplicate the 
historical features to which prominence 
was given in last year but we have en- 
deavored instead to cover the various sub- 
jects that go into the jewelry industry, in 
one way or another, and produce informa- 
tion that will be valuable to every jeweler 
in his business whether he be employer or 
employe, wholesaler or retailer, manufac- 
turer or importer. Many of the subjects 
treated have been taken up from different 
standpoints, so as to try and produce some- 
thing of interest both to the tyro and to the 
expert, the practical salesman or the con- 
noisseur, the manufacturer and the dealer. 
It is our desire to offer a number that 
would have in it something of interest to 
everybody in our trade and many things 
valuable to the majority of jewelers in 
their business. If we have accomplished 
this, it is due to the hearty co-operation 
of our friends and subscribers whose friend- 
ship and support has been the foundation 
of our growth in the past. By improved 
service to our industry, we hope to deserve 
the continued success which this hearty 
support by the trade as made possible. 


Unusual Tribute NATIONS may be 
Paid to me ungrateful, as we 
old saying says, an 
Col. Shepherd some trades ae in- 
dustries are also, but this cannot be said 
of the jewelry trade, particularly of recent 
years, because our industry has become 
notable for the fact that it does not hesi- 
tate or fail to honor the men who do it 
credit or work for the uplift of their fellow 
jewelers. In fact, the banquets, testimonials, 
dinners and gifts that: have been presented 
to our prominent’ workers have been by 
no means infrequent and have been the 
subject of complimentary comment by 
people in other industries which have not 
been so ready in giving recognition to 
their public-spirited members. 

But of all the honors that have been paid 
and of all the testimonials given in the 
jewelry trade, few, if any, have equalled 
and none have exceeded those which have 
been paid in the last week to Colonel John 
L. Shepherd and his wife in honor of the 
celebration of their golden wedding anni- 
versary. In fact, we doubt if any man, in 
any industry of the country, has ever been 
the recipient of as many messages of good 
will from the people with whom he worked 
as has Colonel Shepherd in the past week. 
Up to date messages, letters and telegrams 
representing the expression of congratula- 
tions of over 7,000 people have come to the 
Colonel at his hotel at New York. The gifts 
(one of which was illustrated last week, 











(Editorials continued on page 287.) 
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George A. Henckel & Co. have moved to 
234 W. 17th St., this city. 

The traveling representatives of Manas- 
seh, Levy & Co., watch importers, 26 W. 
36th St., will leave shortly for their re- 
spective territories, 

\W. Cc. H. Brown, representing A. Ed- 
ward Fisher, dealer in diamonds, 71 Nas- 
sau St., has left on his trip covering the 
middie west and south. 

Elkan Figatner, importer of diamonds, 65 
Nassau St., sailed for Europe Jan. 30 on 
the Noordam. While away he will visit the 
diamond markets. He expects to return in 
about six weeks. 

The firm of Levy Hermanos, Paris, 
France, has established an office in this city 
at 88 Gold St. for the purpose of buying 
jewelry, clocks, cut glass, art pottery, 
metal and silverware. 

Frank S. Ottley, formerly a_ traveling 
salesman for Riker Bros.,.Newark, N. J., 
is now associated with the firm of Harwod 
& Hart, dealers in diamonds, 87 Nassau St., 
and will cover the middle west. 

J. Codman, 154 Houston St., has given 
up the retail business and hereafter will de- 
vote all his time to importing Swiss 
watches. Mr. Codman will leave for Switz- 
erland the early part of this month to secure 


watches for the Spring trade. 
James L. Hand, auctioneer, 14 Maiden 
Lane, is at present in Warren, Pa., selling 


out the stock of Wyman & Conarro, who 
are retiring from business. This concern 
was established 43 years ago and is one of 
the oldest retail concerns. in northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

An announcement was made last week 
that the name of the firm heretofore trad- 
ing under the style of Mayer, Miller & 
Mulligan, Inc., cutters and importers of 
pearls and precious stones, 90 Nassau St., 
would in the future be known as Mayer & 
Mutligan. 

The death of Mrs. Esther Goldstein, 
mother of M. & I G.oldstein, importers of 
diamonds and manutacturing jewelers, 71 
Nassau St., occurred Saturday, Jan. 24, at 
her home, 540 W. 144th St. The body was 
laid at rest Sunday, Jan. 25, in Mt, Zion 
Cemetery. 

Harold Solow, formerly with the I. 
Ollendorf Co., and Morris Epstein, for- 
merly with Korones Bros., are now en- 
gaged in business as importers and jobbers 
of diamonds, watches, jewelry and clocks, 
under the firm name of Solow & Epstein, at 
46 Maiden Lane. 

The Sterling Clock Co. was incorporated 
at Albany, N. Y., last week with authority 
to manufacture clocks in this.city. The 
capital is placed at $200,000 and the incor- 
porators are: L. J. Stern, 501 Fifth Ave.; 
A. W. Palmer and L. A. Anderson, both 
of 27 Cedar St., and all of this city. 
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Sylvan Levy, manufacturing jeweler, 45 
John St., will leave for Europe Jan. 31, on 


ihe steamship La Savoie. He will visit the 
diamond markets and jewelry centers of 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, etc. In Faris, 
Mr. Levy will devote most of his time and 
attention to studying new Parisian jewelry 
creations. He will return the latter part of 
March. 

A charter of incorporation was filed at 
Albany, N. Y., last week by Rosenthal, 
Barad & Steinberg, authorizing this firm to 
engage in the jewelry business in this city. 
The capital is $24,000 and the incorporators 
are Simon Rosenthal, 871 E. 170th St., and 
Max Barad, 1815 Crotona Ave., both of 
this city, and Sam Steinberg, 400 S. 5th St., 
Brooklyn. 

Louis Heineman, formerly with Lichten- 
stein Bros., 116 W. 32d St., has severed his 
connection with this concern. The terri- 
tory formerly traveled by Mr. Heineman is 
now being covered by J. J. Rolleston, for 
14 years with another jewelry house. Ralph 
Sachs, another traveling representative for 
the same concern, is now calling on the 
trade in the south and middlewest. 

Members of the Silversmiths’ Mutual Aid 
Society of the Gorham Mfg. Co. held their 
55th annual meeting Jan. 24. The officers 
for the year were elected as follows: Ed- 
ward Burton, president; William H. Grout, 
vice-president; Howard L. Mather, secre- 
tary; Walter <A. Clissold, treasurer; 
Charles W. Gower, Alfred J. Darby, audi- 
tors; Roswell S. Wilcox, physician. The 
membership of the society now numbers 
541. 

Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., importers of 
diamonds, and manufacturing jewelers and 
wholesalers, have just purchased a mod- 
ern up-to-date factory at 72-78 Spring St., 
where their manufacturing facilities will be 
increased to an extent that will enable 
them to keep pace with their rapidly grow- 
ing business. The concern will continue to 
manufacture both platinum and _ gold 
jewelry. Newton H. Rogers, treasurer of 
the concern, and William Allison, secre- 
tary, sailed Saturday, last, on the Maure- 
tania for their semi-annual visit to the for- 
eign gem and jewelry market. 

The Columbian Import Corporation of 
New York has received a charter which 
authorizes it to buy and sell imported mer- 
chandise in the way of jewelry, watches, 
clocks, beaded bags, jewelry boxes, rubber 
goods and ornamental glassware. The offi- 
cers are Henry Nockin, president; R. E. 
Wahrman, vice-president; Henry Nockin, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer., Mr. Nockin, 
Sr., being well known as a retail jeweler 
at Broadway and 84th St. The new corpo- 
ration will establish offices in Paris, Mun- 
ich. Pudapest, Geneva and Tunis, Africa. 
The capital consists of 2,500 shares with a 
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par value of $10 each. Henry Nockin, Jr., 
will soon leave for Europe in the interest 
of the business. 

Judge Finch at a special term of the 
New York Supreme Court, Wednesday, 
handed down a decision on the motion re- 
cently made by Henry Fishel & Co. for an 
injunction against the Distinctive Jewelry 
Co. and others, pending the ‘trial of their 
suit, in which relief was asked in a number 
of ways, among others, to restrain the de- 
fendant from using the word “Silverin” to 
describe its products and from using the 
word “Distinctive” as part of its corporate 
name; from using designs for which the 
plaintiff had exclusive right; from enticing 
or attempting to entice employes of the 
plaintiff concern from leaving that concern, 
etc. The decision of Judge Finch. grants 
the mction to the extent of enjoining the 
defendants from enticing or attempting to 
entice the employes of Henry W. Fishel & 
Co. from leaving the plaintiff and from the 
use of any designs in which the plaintiff 
has the exclusive right. The judge says 
that despite the painstaking brief submitted 
on behalf of the plaintiff, it seemed clear 
to him that the issues involved should await 
the trial of the action. The decision came 
after David Ornstein, head of the defend- 
ant’s concern, and his attorney had con- 
ceded in open court that the Distinctive 
Jewelry Co. was perfectly willing to consent 
to an injunction restraining it from using 
any designs to which the plaintiff concern 
had the exclusive right and from inducing 
any of the plaintiff’s employes to leave the 
employ of the Fishel house. Therefore, the 
other contentions in the suit will await the 
final trial of the case before adjudication. 
In referring to the order of Judge Finch, 
Mr. Ornstein, on behalf of the Distinctive 
Jewelry Co., issued a statement in which 
he said the concern had not used nor did 
it ever intend to use any of the designs to 
which the plaintiff has the exclusive right, 
and he claimed that it had never induced, 
nor would it ever induce nor entice any of 
the employes of that firm from leaving 
their employment. He claimed that the em- 
ployes of the Distinctive Jewelry Co. who 
were formerly with Henry W. Fishel & 
Sons Co. had either come of their own ac- 
cord or had been sent to the firm by the 
union. 

The 
mittee 


first meeting of the Publicity Com- 
for the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade was held Friday morning at the 
rooms of the Board, 15 Maiden Lane, at 
which plans were discussed for the year as 
well as features for the “Service Bulletin” 
looking to its improvement in a way that 
will make the same much more valuable 
to the members. The chairman, J. Warren 





(Continued on page 285.) 
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Alford, presided, and among those present 
beside Secretary Backus were Arthur 
Lorsch, G. H. Niemeyer, Harry C. Larter 
and T. Edgar Willson. Other members of 
the committee include P. J. Coffey and Wal- 
ter P. McTeigue. 

E. Surdez, expert on foreign and Ameri- 
can watches, has moved his office from 15 
Maiden Lane to the second floor in the 
building at 721 Sixth Ave. 

During the past week, the office of Joseph 
H. Fuchs, manufacturing jeweler, was re- 
moved from 126 W. 46th St., to new and 
larger quarters in the Tilden building, 105 
W. 40th St. 

A charter of incorporation was filed at 
Albany, N. Y., last week by Benjamin F. 
Levy, with authority to conduct a jewelry 
business in this city. The new incorpora- 
tion has a capital of $105,000 and the fol- 
lowing are the incorporators: Benjamin 
F. Levy, S. L. Levy and William L. Levy, 
all of 65 Nassau St., this city. 

Last week at Albany, N. Y., a charter of 
incorporation was filed authorizing the 
Ebert, Krieger & Sousa Co. to engage in 
the jewelry business in this city. The capi- 
tal is $3,000 and the incorporators are 
Arthur Ebert, 1706 Nelson Ave., Bronx; 
Jacob Krieger, 158 E. 113th St., this city, 
and Joseph Sousa, Columbus St., Queens, 
i One i 

Comrie & Brokaw, jewelry auctioneers, 14 
Maiden Lane, this city, are now selling out 
the stock of the Herrmann Jewelry Store, 
Newport, R. I. A. J. Comrie reports that 
this stock is one of the most remarkable 
collections of goods ever handled by his 
firm and is as complete as that carried by 
many jewelry stores doing business in much 
larger cities. 

The G. L. & S. Jewelry Co. was incorpo- 
rated at Albany, N. Y., last week with a 
capital of $15,000. The new incorporation 
has authority to conduct business in this 
city and the following are the incorpora- 
tors: Lillian Feldman, 26 Moore St., and 
Samuel Laminsky, 368 New Jersey Ave., 
both of Brooklyn, and Benjamin Sherman, 
11 E. 108th St., this city. 

Ludwig Nissen & Co., dealers and im- 
porters of pearls and rare gems, has been 
legally dissolved by unanimous consent of 
its stockholders. A new corporation, 
known as Walter Eitelbach & Co., Inc., has 
been organized by several of the men for- 
merly associated with Ludwig Nissen & Co., 
and will continue the business at the same 
address, 182 Broadway. Ludwig Nissen 
personally retains an interest in the new 
company and will share in its management. 

Last Thursday evening members of Gold- 
en Hill Post No. 361, American Legion, 
composed of men in the jewelry trade held 
a meeting at the Lion D’Or Restaurant, 159 
W. 24th St. The business meeting was 
preceded by a dinner which started at 6.30 
P.M. The gathering was presided over by 
President Dieges who called the meeting to 
order at 7.30 o’clock. Several new members 
were elected and after disposing of other 
business the members held an informal dis- 
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cussion on increasing the membership 
There will probably be a membership 
drive launched within the near future. 


The Post now has 45 members. The 


meeting adjourned at 9.15 Pp. M. 


A suit was begun in the Supreme Court 
last week by Maurice H. Peltz and Moe 
Goldfarb for $15,000 against Schulz & Gold- 
man, manufacturing jewelers. The com- 
plaint alleges that the plaintiffs were en- 
gaged Aug. 1 last to manage and superin- 
tend the defendant’s jewelry plant at $100 
a week and one-third of the net profits. 
They allege that the profits to Dec. 31 were 
$45,000, of which their share is $15,000. 
The answer has not been filed, but the de- 
fendants say that the complaint is absurd, 
without merit and deny the allegations in 
toto. 

An unsuccessful attempt to rob two 
jewelry establishments in the building at 29 
W. 38th St., was made on Monday night, 
Jan. 26. Just how the burglars gained en- 
trance could not be learned, but they evi- 
dently started their operations on the top 
floor and pried the doors open in practically 
every shop throughout the building. Among 
the jewelry shops broken into was that of 
L. A. Belier, who is located on the 14th 
floor of the building, and Hans Brassler, 
whose shop is on the 12th floor. The doors 
of both these establishments were “jimmied” 
open, but the burglars failed to obtain any 
loot. They did not touch the safes where 
the stock was stored. 

A suit for an accounting of the profits of 
diamonds alleged to have been bought in 
Germany was filed in the Supreme Court 
last .Wednesday by Isidore Firischbaum. 
The chief defendant is Samuel Lenkowsky, 
and Emanuel Hertz is also named, but the 
complaint states that he has been made 
a defendant because he refused to join with 
the plaintiff in bringing the action. The 
complaint filed by Marks & Marks alleges 
that in November last in Paris the plain- 
tiffs and the defendants made an agreement 
whereby Hertz was to disclose to the plain- 
tiff and Lenkowsky the name of a person 
in Germany who had diamonds to sell, and 
the plaintiff agreed to go to Germany and 
Switzerland and investigate the market 
conditions for the purchase and sale of 
diamonds and was to accompany Lenkow- 
sky on the trip to Germany if he found 
that the diamonds were for sale. Firsich- 
baum says that Lenkowsky agreed to finance 
the enterprise and was to get half the profits 
while the plaintiff was to have a third and 
Hertz a sixth. The plaintiff says he carried 
out his part of the agreement and accom- 
panied Lenkowsky to Germany, where the 
latter “made large purchases from the 
sources ascertained by the plaintiff.” The 
complaint alleges that Lenkowsky has sold 
the diamonds and has realized a large profit, 
but refuses to share with the plaintiff or 
with Hertz, it is claimed. At the office of 
Harold Spielberg, attorney for defendant, 
Lenkowsky, 44 Whitehall St., a reporter for 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was told that in 
the answer which will be filed shortly a 
general denial of all allegations will be 
made. The attorney also stated that the 
defendant in addition will claim that he 
agreed to pay the plaintiff a brokerage fee 
and in accordance with the amount of goods 
purchased and not on the basis of the profits 
as contended. 
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Woodward Ave., has just been discharged 
from the medical department of the U. S. 
army. He was stationed at Camp Custer, 
at Bittle Creek, Mich. 

David Love who opened a new retail 
store in the Peter Smith Co., building at 
Griswold and State Sts. during December, 
is finding the location a money maker. The 
store is one of the smallest in the down 
town district, but is in an ideal shopping 
section. 

C. J. Grill, retail jeweler and watchmaker 
of Clare, Mich., this week had a watch 
brought to him by a customer for repairs. 
The watch, in a gold case, was left under a 
mattress in a room in the Calkins house, 
which burned last week. Mr. Grill believes 
the watch was not injured, although the 
flames destroyed the hotel. The movement 
was hardly harmed. 

Glenn E. Miller, trading as “Square Deal” 
Miller, and operating two stores, at 63 
Grand River Ave. and 351 Woodward Ave., 
is this week continuing the sale of several 
carloads of rabbits to aid in reducing the 
high cost of living. The rabbits are re- 
tailed at 6 cents a pound at a score of meat 
markets about the city, under the supervis- 
ion of the prosecuting attorney’s office, 
which is investigating high food costs here. 
The plan is proving a big advertising bene- 
fit for Mr. Miller. 


EDGAR L. PIKE DEAD 











Pneumonia Claims Dallas, Tex., Jeweler 
After an Illness of One Week 

Dattas, Tex., Jan. 28.—Edgar L. Pike, 40 
years old, a leading business man of this 
city for twenty years, died at 7:45 o’clock 
Saturday night at his home, 915 Browder 
St. after an illness of a week with pneu- 
monia. He was born at Baltimore, Md., 
June 25, 1879. He came to Dallas 20 years 
ago and was associated in business with the 
late Joseph Linz. After the death of Mr. 
Linz he engaged in the jewelry business 
with Irvin L. Kramer under the firm name 
of Pike & Kramer, and he was the active 
head of the firm up to the time of his 
death. 

April 21, 1904, Mr. Pike was married to 
Miss Jessica Sanger, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Sanger. He was a member of 
Dallas Lodge No. 760, A. F. and F. M., and 
of the Dallas Scottish Rite bodies, being a 
32nd degree Mason. He was a past poten- 
tate of Hella Temple. He served five con- 
secutive terms as a member of the Dallas 
Park Board—under Mayors S. J. Hay, Wil- 
liam M. Holland, Henry D. Lindsley and 
J. E. Lawther. He took great pride in this 
work and devoted much time and thought 
to it. He took an active interest in all kinds 
of movements for civic betterment. He was 
a director in the firm of Sanger Bros. 

Mr. Pike is survived by his wife and a 
daughter, Phyllis, 13 years old; by four 
brothers, Henry and Moses Pike of Balti- 
more. David Pike of Washington, D. C., 
and Walter Pike of Dallas, and four sisters, 
Mrs. Simon Kann of Washington, Mrs. A. 
Moses and Mrs. Leah Isear of New York 
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week) have been many and elaborate. 
Beautiful as they are, they typify a much 
more beautiful sentiment expressed by the 
donors, whether they be the individual 
gift of a jeweler, a personal friend or that 
of a society or great corporation. 

For years Colonel Shepherd has worked 
arduously to build up the retail jewelers 
associations of the country and not only 
that but to put them on a proper working 
basis and make them of value to the small 
and large dealers who are their members. 
Probably no force that contributed to the 
development of these bodies could compare 
with the advice and suggestions the Colonel 
has given the members. He is particularly 
fitted to do both as a result of talking with 
retailers in every part of the country and 
getting their reaction on all the problems 
that confront them in their business. If 
ever a man was personally known to an 
industry, Colonel Shepherd has been per- 
sonally known to the jewelry trade and the 
recognition of his golden wedding anniver- 
sary by the jewelers throughout the country 
is distinctly personal—a tribute to a man 
from his friends and a manifestation of the 
high esteem in which he is held by all of 
them as well as a mark of gratitude for the 
great work he has been able to perform for 
the industry. 

In honoring Colonel Shepherd, the trade 
has honored itself and helped to establish 
it forever in the almost unique position an 
industry that is grateful to those who serve 
it. 





NFORMATION re- 
ceived in the past 
few weeks leads us 
to believe that the 
jewelry trade is being looked upon in cer- 
tain quarters as a fertile field for work by 
those who have shares in diamond mines 
of various kinds for sale. We don’t mean 
to. intimate that the jewelers as a class 
have been put upon the “sucker list” of the 
stock jobbing concerns, but there is no 
doubt that many people now promoting 
diamond mines feel that the jeweler would 
be a good man to offer shares to; first, 
because the newspapers report him as being 
exceedingly prosperous at present and, sec- 
ond, because knowing something about the 
big diamond mines, the money that has 
been made by them, the enormous increase 
in prices of diamonds, he could be readily 
appealed to by the man who can paint a 
story of big profits from a diamond mine 

whose shares he is. offering. 

Under the circumstances, we feel that 
a ‘word of caution should be given to the 
members of our trade who are approached 
by these stock’ salesmen, at least, to the 
extent of urging them to take no action 
unless they know exactly what they are 
buying. In other ‘words, when they buy 
shares: in diamond mines or any other proj- 
ect,, they base their action not upon the 
rosy picture that the salesman or the pros- 
pectus can paint, nor upon the similarity, 
either in location or name, of the mine 


Diamond Mine 
Stock and 
Jewelry Trade 


offering shares to that of one that has- 


been paying big dividends: they should act 
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solely upon judgment formed from a 
knowledge of all the facts connected with 
the enterprise, the men who are associated 
with it and the past history of the prop- 
erty involved. 

It is not necessary to tell the jeweler 
that “all that glitters is not gold” and it 
should not be necessary to tell him that 
all shares of diamond mines are not big 
paying investments even though the mine 
has a real diamond “pipe” and the company 
running it a thoroughly legitimate enter- 
prise. There is always the legitimate value 
of the shares to be taken into consideration. 

As a well-known South African mining 
engineer stated some years ago to THE 
JEWELERS’ CrrRcuLAR, “It is one thing to 
have a diamond mine and another thing to 
have one that pays. I and others have 
located over 1,000 diamond mines in South 
Africa but those that are paying big divi- 
dends today I can count on the fingers of 
my two hands.” There is no doubt but 
that a diamond mine may be a “bonanza” 
to the stockholders and no jeweler should 
hesitate about buying stock if he knows 
what he is buying, but he cannot know 
simply from an agent’s description. There 
is at least one (and perhaps more) legiti- 
mate diamond mines in the United States; 
there are legitimate diamond propositions 
in Brazil and many in South Africa, but 
for every one legitimate proposition there 
are a large number so-called diamond 
mines, which, to say at the best, are but 
possibilities whose stock has been or is 
about to be offered for sale under repre- 
sentations and statements of facts about 
prospective profits that at least are open 
to question. There are also shares being 
offered to. our jewelers that bear names 
similar to those of great and tried com- 
panies with certain modifications, but which 
actually are not shares in these great com- 
panies whose magic names are used so 
glibly by the salesman selling the stock. 

Therefore, we repeat our warning and 
we urge that jewelers before they buy such 
stock, take the trouble to ascertain exactly 
what they are buying. 








Pittsburgh store detectives a few days 
ago arrested Miss Mary Crawford accus- 
ing her of shoplifting and later recovered 
about $7,000 worth of ‘goods from her 
home, 311 N. Rebecca St. A large amount 
of jewelry also was found and the police 
are making an effort to locate the owners, 
because the price marks on the stuff was 
still on much of the goods recovered. Miss 
Crawford who says she is 35 years old, was 
arrested leaving a department store carrying 
a hat, which the police allege had not been 
paid for. The arrest was made by police- 
women, who had been keeping a close watch 
on the movements of the woman, whom the 
police say was an employe of another de- 
partment store. According to the police- 
women, dozens of articles of great value 
were found in the woman’s apartments, suf- 
ficient in any event to fill two automobiles, 
the jewelry of course not being bulky. Just 
what the woman intended to do with all 
of the merchandise alleged to have been 
stolen, is being investigated. The goods, 
however, will be distributed among the 
rightful owners, as sdon as all have identi- 
fied their merchandise. 
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H. H. Kiger is confined to his home. with 
an attack of influenza. 

J. F. Martin has lately been added to the 
watch department of the Jaccard Jewelry 
Corp. 

Charles Tibbals, formerly with the Porter 
& Wiser Jewelry Co., is now conducting a 
jewelry store in Charlestown, W. Va. 

J. C. Barker, formerly in business in 
Kansas City, Kans., is now manager of the 
Kambo Jewelry Co., 3lst St. and Troost 
Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Harris, Stewartsville, 
Mo., stopped over in Kansas City on their 
way to California for the rest of the 
Winter. 

E. A. Warner, sales manager of the C. A. 
Kiger Co., will be one of the speakers at the 
Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ convention in 
February. 

Clarence Le Brun, of the Greene Jewelry 
Co., accompanied by his family, will leave 
shortly for Los Angeles for a permanent 
residence. 

Sidney A. Sturgis, formerly manager of 
the shipping department, is now in the 
order department of the Edwards-Ludwig- 
Fuller Jewelry Co. 

Lee Tully, formerly with the Woodstock- 
Hoover Watch & Jewelry Co., is now with 
the C. B. Norton Jewelry Co. He will 
travel through Oklahoma. 

C. M. Kiger left Feb. 1 for Europe. 
He will visit the different jewelry and dia- 
mond centers for the purpose of buying 
next year’s supply. He will go to London, 
Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam and the cameo 
centers of Italy. 

Jack Elliott, Kansas City’s “most arrested 
man,” was sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary by Judge Ralph S. Latshaw, 
Jan. 27, after pleading guilty to a charge of 
robbing the Boyce-Ware Jewelry Co. store, 
1014 Grand Ave., Jan. 6, of five diamonds 
valued at $6,000. 

Among the recent visitors in the city 
were: C. L. Whitney, Wichita, Kans.; M. 
A. Lewis, Tonganoxie, Kans.; J. O. Stott, 
Paola, Kans.; J. A. Zimmerman, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; J. B. Hampton, Colby, Kans.; 
F. B. Van Ness, Mound City, Kans.; Louis 
Hoffman, Leavenworth, Kans. 

The Cady & Olmstead Jewelry Co. is get- 
ting up a souvenir book to be presented to 
General Pershing. All the work is by hand, 
on heavy cream paper, and the binding is 
brown leather. On the cover is printed 
“That I May Remember.” ‘There is a dedi- 
cation by Rev. Burris Jenkins, editor of the 
Kansas City Post, “To General John J. 
Pershing from his friends in Old Missouri;” 
pictures of the Post men who worked on 
the. story when General Pershing was in 
Kansas City, pictures of L.-S. Cady, C. L. 
Daniels and C. P. Woodbury and of the 
men and women who had to do with the 
making of the gold sword, and lists of the 
reception committee and subscribers to the 
fund to purchase the sword. With the book 
is a: full size photographic reproduction of 
the sword and. several enlarged reproduc- 
tionsmipfi'special parts which contain the 
most artistic and elaborate work. 
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J. C. McCourt has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 

George B. Bates, of Calais, Me., was in 
town on a buying trip. 

A. J. Hurd, of North Adams, was a wel- 
come visitor in Boston last week. 

L. H. Burlack and his wife are on a vaca- 
tion for two weeks at Lakewood, N. J. 

General H. S. Tanner and his wife visited 
the Boston trade en route for California. 

Z. Anshen, of the Boston Jewelry Mfg. 
Co., visited New York on a short vacation. 

M. N. Smith, of Smith, Patterson Co., 
journeyed to Pinehurst for a few days down 
south, 

Boston friends of Ed. Franke are glad to 
know of his return to Worcester in good 
health from Pinehurst. 

Harold Walker has taken bench room at 
21 Bromfield St., where he will continue his 
trade as watch repairer. 

George H. Sylvia, of the Pairpoint Co., 
has given up his western territory and is 
now covering Boston and Providence. 

R. A. Lohnes, a popular Worcester jew- 
eler, has taken over the whole of the store 
which has been renovated and refitted. 

Elmer E. Knight announces that he has 
taken up Winter quarters at the Adams 
House, where he will be pleased to meet 
trade visitors. 

The stock-in-trade of the Studio Jewelry 
Co. is being sold by J. B. Gordon. The com- 
pany is compelled to seek new quarters as 
the building it now occupies is soon. to be 
torn down. 

Among the new companies incorporated 
last week was Maintein Brothers, Inc., of 
North Attleboro, with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are Leslie B. Handy of 
' Wareham, William F. Maintein of Plain- 
ville, and George H. Maintein and Louis E. 
Morse of North Attleboro. 

Funeral services for the Rev. Dr. E. C. F. 
Dorion, editor of the Zion’s Herald, and 
son-in-law of the late A. W. Avery, of 
Plymouth, N. H., jeweler, was held Sun- 
day at his home in Brookline. He had been 
ill about three weeks and recently under- 
went an operation at the Deaconess hospital. 

William B. Tilton, formerly with D. C. 
Percival & Co., is now representing the 
Puritan Baking Co., Boston. D.C. Percival 
has gone on a trip south. Lawrence F. Per- 
cival recently returned from Atlantic City 
where he attended the funeral of his father- 
in-law, E. E. Hardy, after a brief absence 
through sickness, is back in business. 

Carmen Fuschetti and Emil Hoenig, for- 
merly associated with Jacobson & Hoenig, 
Inc., 36 Bromfield St., have started in busi- 
ness for themselves'in the manufacturing 
line. They occupy premises in the same 
building and have fitted up a plant large 
enough to accommodate six workmen. 
They will also devote part of their time to 
jobbing. 

B. A. Dolan, of the Tuttle Silver Co., is 
planning to hold an exhibition of products 
of this concern at the Parker House shortly, 
after which he will proceed on a tour 
through the east and south. The company 
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is now installed in its new premises, a five- 
story factory at 107. W. Newton St., but 
maintains a down-town office in its old quar- 
ters at 21 Bromfield St. H. W. Chadwick, 
watch repairer, has transferred his business 
to quarters in this office. 

The possibility of the Boston Jewelers’ 
Club opening up club premises in the down- 
town section is being discussed with con- 
siderable interest. At the annual banquet at 
the Copley Plaza recently Col. Harry L. 
Brown, the president, expressed the hope 
that the club, which hitherto had confined 
itself to social functions, would, in view of 
a certain law, turn more to the business end 
of the trade. This suggestion has found 
echo in several quarters and is now being 
talked of in earnestness. The general idea 
is to have premises where the various trade 
organizations might meet to discuss busi- 
ness, where members of the club might re- 
ceive trade associates and when so inclined, 
retire for a brief rest or social intercourse. 
In other words, regular club premises should 
be acquired. Any ideas along this line 
would be welcomed by Albert R. Kerr, the 
secretary, as would any concrete assistance 
looking toward the achievement of this ob- 
ject. The suggestion is also made that out- 
of-town jewelers, manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and retailers be admitted as associated 
members in order to avail themselves of the 
club facilities. Several of the leading jewel- 
ers in Boston to whom THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR correspondent mentioned the sub- 
jec. expressed the opinion that such a club 
house would be an excellent thing for the 
trade to talk business, meet customers or as- 
sociates and even competitors. 








Hartford, Conn. 





Harry C. Ney of the J. M. Ney Co., re- 
finers, was a visitor in New York the past 
week, being called there on business. 

Wise, Smith & Co. has announced that 
the company will exercise on July 1 the 
option it has on the Unity church property 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, at 62 Pratt St. ; 

William L. Ledger of Brown, Thomson 
& Co., left last week for Havana, Cuba, 
where he will meet Colonel Winfield T. 
Durban of Indiana. He will stop at Miami, 
Fla., before returning to Hartford. 

General Manager Joseph T. McWeeney 
of Sage, Allen & Co., has had posted on 
the bulletin board of the store a notice to 
the effect that during the Summer months 
the company will close at 12 o’clock noon 
on Saturdays. 

Samuel D. Harper, treasurer of the 
American Silver Co., Bristol, Conn., ar- 
rived safely in Cuba recently, where he 
went on a business trip for the company. 
He reports the climate on the island as 
perfect at this time. 

The Sessions’ Clock Co., Forestville, 
Conn., has engaged Lester H. Green, for 
several years assistant plant engineer for 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., to become plant engineer, succeeding 
the late Henry Haab. 

Among the subscriptions pledged for the 
$1,000,000 housing project now being con- 
ducted by the Chatnber of Commerce in this 
city are the following: John M. Ney Co., 
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refiners, $3,750; Brown, Thomson & Co., 
$10,000; Henry Kohn & Sons, Inc., retail 
jewelers, $2,000; Harvey & Lewis, optic- 
ians, $2,000; Wise, Smith & Co., $10,000; 
Sage, Allen & Co., amount to be deter- 
mined later. 


The police were informed Monday that 
thieves entered Factory A of the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. Sunday evening, Jan. 25, 
and succeeded in getting away with 425 
ounces of silver anodes, valued at about 
$500. The property was tagen from tubes 
in the plating room at the plant. The rob- 
bery is similar to the two silver losses in 
Meriden for which Daniel Wilcox is now 
serving a sentence in the State prison at 
Wethersfield, as reported recently in THE 
JEWELERS CIRCULAR. 


Carl W. Lindquist, for several years 
watchmaker with E. Gundlach & Co., retail 
jewelers, 12 State St., and Miss Alma Thy- 
dell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Thy- 
dell of this city, were married Wednesday 
afternoon at the home of the _bride’s 
parents, the ceremony being performed by 
the Rev. Julius Hulteen, pastor of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church. An informal 
reception followed, after which the couple 
left for a wedding trip. They will be “at 
home” after Feb. 15 at 58 Whitmore St., 
this city. 

Arthur E. Hobson, for many years con- 
nected with the International Silver Co., 
has resigned as manager of the Barbour 
Silver Co. (factory A), Meriden Conn., to 
assume his new duties on Feb. 1 as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hartford Sterling 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Hobson began 
his career in the silver industry with Simp- 
son, Hall, Miller & Co., Wallingford, Conn., 
and later became associated with S. L. Bar- 
bour in Hartford. When the International 
Silver Co. was reorganized 10 years ago 
he went to Meriden. The company of 
which he is to be an official was started 
in: this city, but removed its plant and 
headquarters to Philadelphia several years 
ago. President Hobson will continue to 
reside in the Silver City for a while. 

The will of Mrs. Rogers, widow of the 
late Cephas R. Rogers, Meriden silver man- 
ufacturer, whose funeral was held last 
Thursday, has been filed for probate, the 
estate being estimated at nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars. Among the public 
bequests are: Meriden Hospital, $10,000; 
Y. W. C. A., 30 shares of stock, two bonds 
and $1,000; City Mission Society, 10 shares 
of stock and $3,000; the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and Home Missionary 
Society of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, each 10 shares of stock and $2,500; 
Meriden Boys Club, $1,000; Meriden Y. M. 
C. A., $1,000; Salvation Army, $1,000; A. 
M. E. Zion Church, $1,000; Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, $1,000; South Mer- 
iden M. E. Church, $1,000; Yalesville 
Methodist Church, $1,000; Wallingford 
Methodist Church, $1,000; Methodist Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, N. Y., $2,000; Church 
Extension Society, $3,000; Worn Out 
Preacher Fund of the Methodist Church, 
$2,000; there being also a large number of 
bequests to relatives and domestics em- 
ployed at the Rogers mansion. After the 
payments have been made the residue and 
remainder of the estate is left to Cephas 
B. Rogers, a nephew, and his wife. 
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Chicago Notes. 





George C. Olin, Janesville, Wis., attended 
the auto show in Chicago recently. 

H. M. Wick, Ironwood, Mich., spent sev- 
eral days here last week buying stock. 

Joe Goldstone, of Blauer-Goldstone Co., 
is spending a few weeks in New York. 

J. W. Pudeeson, Farwell-Ozman & Kirk, 
St. Paul, was a visitor in Chicago last week. 

George H. Thomas, silver manufacturers 
representative, is making a trip through 
Ohio this week. 

Dave Strasmick and wife of Ardmore, 
Okla., were in Chicago last week on pleas- 
ure and business. 

L. A. Eppenstein, of the Illinois Watch 
Case Co., is spending a few weeks at the 
New York office. 

Mr. Merrell, of Merrell & Baughman, 
Jeannette, Pa., was one of the buyers in 
Chicago last week. 

P, H. Seewald, Amorilla, Tex., spent sev- 
eral days here last week and left for a 
visit to New York. 

Paul Gruen, representing Rettig, Hess 
& Madsen, left last week for a business trip 
through Wisconsin. 

Carl Fried, a prominent jeweler of 
Springfield, O., spent last week in Chicago 
attending the auto show. 

Jce Art and wife of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
are visiting Mr. Art’s brother Jack, of the 
J. L. Art Co., in Chicago. 

Fred Marhoff, of the watch department 
of Leonard Krower Co. New Orleans, 
spent last week in Chicago. 

Milton Sandfelder, of the D. F. Briggs 
Co., has returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific Coast. 

George E. Fatzinger and wife, Janesville, 
Wis., spent last week in Chicago buying 
stock and visiting friends here. 

Arthur Chapman, of J. R. Chapman & 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., spent several days with 
the wholesale houses last week. . 

Guy E. Hanson, Madison, Minn., spent a 
few days here last week with friends in the 
trade on his way to Florida and Cuba for a 
visit. 

W. T. Carson, buyer for Marshall-Wells 
Co., Duluth, Minn., visited the trade here 
last week as he was returning from the 
east. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Esterly, Duluth, 
Minn., spent several days here last week, 
attending the auto show and buying mer- 
chandise. 

Ernest Block, Chicago representative for 
Louis Stern Co., has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to the factory and east- 
ern cities. 


Joe Block, B. J. Brach, Marshall Pierce 
and Gus Weinfeld, travelers for Block- 
Wienfeld Co., left Sunday night for their 
respective territories. 

Charles F. Hartshorn, Chicago repre- 
sentative for Frank Krementz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., returned last week from a trip 
to the factory and New York. 

H. E. Jones, who is to have the manage- 
ment of the San Francisco office of the 
Wadsworth Watch Case Co., will leave Chi- 
cago about Feb. 6 for that city. 

F, R. Gregory and Fred Emerson, who 
represent the Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., in Chi- 
cago, have returned from a visit of two 
weeks to the house in St. Louis. 

William Drexmit, of the Keystone Watch 
Case Co.’s Chicago office, left last week for 
a trip to New York, accompanied by George 
E.. Smith, of the San Francisco office. 

Ralph Plumb, of the Plumb Jewelry Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., accompanied by Mrs. 
Plumb, spent last week in Chicago attending 
the auto show and visiting the wholesale 
trade here. 

Albert Goodman, St. Paul, visited the 
Chicago market last week. He left for a 
visit to the Dueber-Hampden Watch Works’ 
Canton, O., accompanied by Earl Stamm, 
of that company. 

Miss Roselle Swanston, who has been in 
the Chicago effice of the Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co. for the past several years, has re- 
signed her position and will be married 
about the middle of February. 

E. McCourt, of the New England 
Watch & Jewelry Co., Boston, was a visitor 
here last week. He came west to visit his 
father and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the trade here. 

Among the jewelers elected to bank po- 
sitions last month were C. H. Knights, di- 
rector of the First National Bank of Engle- 
wood, and Fred G. Thearle, a director of 
the Century Trust and Savings Bank. 

Jacob Hahn, lapidist, who has been in 
the trade here for more than 35 years, has 
established a business for himself at 4821 
W. Warner Ave., to do lapidary work and 
cutting odd watch glasses for the trade. 

T. L. Combs, Omaha, Neb., visited Chi- 
cago and his many friends here on his way 
to New York to be present at the presenta- 
tion of the gold set to Col. J. L. Shepherd 
and wife upon the occasion of their 50th 
anniversary. 

Ed. Reynolds, who travels the copper 
country for C. H. Knights-Thearle Co., re- 
turned last week from a vacation of several 
weeks spent in California. He says it is a 
fine place to visit, but prefers the copper 
country to work. 


Mrs. Edward F. Teichman died at her 
home in Wilmett on Thursday of last week 
and was buried in Rose Hill cemetery. Mrs, 
Teichman is survived by her husband, credit 
manager in the Chicago office of R. Wallace 
& Sons’ Mfg. Co. 

Harry J. Hansman, who has been travel- 
ing in the northwest the past nine years 
for the International Silver Co. with the 
Simpson, Hall & Miller line, will now call 
on the trade in 14 large cities showing the 
Wilcox & Evertsen line of sterling silver. 
His most southern point will be New Or- 
leans. 

His many friends in the jewelry trade 
were surprised and grieved to learn of the 
death of Vernon Nichols last Friday of 
pneumonia, after less than a week of ill- 
ness. Mr. Nichols was vice-president and 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Englewood and was well and favorably 
known to many of the trade. He attended 
the annual banquet of the C. J. A. in Jan- 
uary and has not missed one of ‘them in 
over 15 years. 

The Abt Specialty Co., of this city, has 
been reorganized and the corporate name 
changed to Abt-Puis Specialty Co, with 
Robert C. Abt as president; C. W.: Puls, 
secretary, and William F* Puls, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Puls and his son 
were formerly associated with the Asso- 
ciated Silver Co. The offices of the com- 
pany are at 31 N. State St., and the factory 
and warehouse at 2419 W. Monroe St. At 
present they are manufacturing only the 
Abt nut cracker, but expect to add other 
specialties in the near future. 

What has been hailed by the newspapers 
here as the first “flu” wedding took place 
last week when Hugo Marks, of the firm 
of Marks Bros., wholesale and retail jewel- 
ers, 142 N. State St., was married to Miss 
Caroline Gordon, daughter of George Gor- 
don, retired jeweler and formerly of the 
old wholesale jewelry firm of Gordon & 
Morrison. Miss Gordon and Mr. Marks 
have been engaged for sometime, and the 
wedding date was set for Sunday, Jan. 25. 
It was to have been an elaborate affair 
with all formalities and many guests, but 
influenza laid low the bride to be, and 
when the time came around Miss Gordon 
was ill at her home, 5216 Ingleside Ave. 
However, she refused to postpone the wed- 
ding day and she and Mr. Marks were mar- 
ried, though the bride at the ceremony had 
to lie white and weak among her pillows 
and only the immediate family stood about. 
When the bride is better Mr. and Mrs. 
Marks will start on a honeymoon trip to 
California. 
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Looking Backward Forty Years in the Jewelry Trade 





F. W: Drosten, St. Louis, Reviews Conditions Then as Compared with the 
Present Day 
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F. W. Drosten, president of the F. W. 
Drosten Jewelry Co., and president of the 
Missouri Association of Retail Jewelers, has 
been in the retail jewelry business in St. 
Louis for 40 years, and has been a keen 
observer of the changes that have taken 
place in that time. He embarked in busi- 
ness on Aug. 1, 1880, and the company of 
which he is now the head has one of the 
finest stores in St. Louis, at 9th and Olive 
Sts. ; 

“The characteristic of the jewelry busi- 
ness up to 1895,” said Mr. Drosten to a 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR correspondent the other 
day, “was the predominating place that 
watches had in it. The standing of a busi- 
ness was measured by the stock of watches 
that was carried. And what big clumsy 
things they were. Gradually the watches 
began to get smaller until we now have 
sautoirs and bracelets. 

“During the earlier part of the 40-year 
period the prevailing style in fine goods was 
cameos and coral roses, mounted up in pins, 
earrings and neck pieces, and some in brace- 
lets. Seed pearls were mounted in earrings, 
pins, bracelets and collarettes. 

“Then about in 1883, following the dis- 
covery of the African diamond fields, dia- 
monds began to make their appearance. 
They were mounted in jewelry instead of 
cameos and other semi-precious stones. 
Prior to that there had been some diamonds 
but even those who could afford them would 
not buy them. 

“At first they were sold in all kinds of 
shapes and cuts. There was no science of 
cutting until Zeiss, of Jena, invented the 
microscope, whereby he found refraction of 
light in water and in stones. Thereafter they 
gradually came to be cut along more scien- 
tific lines. 

“At first diamonds were cut to get the 
maximum size. Now they are cut to get the 
maximum roundness and brilliancy. 

“Forty years ago and for a considerable 
period after that stores were opened for 
business at 7 A. M. The leading stores closed 
at 6 p. M., but others remained open until 
7 p. M. or later. Now the stores open at 9 
A. M. and close at 5:30 p. mM. Formerly in 
the holiday season the stores were open as 
late as 11 o’clock and some good sales were 
made at late hours. 


“In the earlier days there were no holi- 
days and no vacations. The stores and 
stocks were small and so were the invest- 
ments. The Eugene Jaccard Jewelry Co. 
was the largest jewelry establishment in St. 
Louis. The capital stock was $400,000. A 
first-class store of that magnitude now 
would require four .times that amount of 
capital. 

“Methods of doing business have changed 
wonderfully, mostly since 1900. There have 
been great changes in management, in the 
selling end and in advertising methods. In 
the latter part of the period new ideas about 
conducting business have sprung up every 
two years or so. 


“Changes in management became neces- 
sary to meet the increasing overhead ex- 
pense. Profits had to be figured on an 
entirely different basis. That is, in former 


years, when an article looked good, it was’ 


not figured on the basis of cost but upon 
the basis of what it would bring. Some 
jewelers are selling that way yet, at a very 
small profit and charging it to advertising, 
which in my estimation is entirely wrong. 
To-day, every article sold must bring a cer- 
tain profit in order to show profit in the 
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aggregate in the department. Cost account- 
ing has come into its own. 

“In the selling end merchants figured on 
the lump sum, what business they were 
doing as a whole. Now in the selling end 
everything is conducted by departments and 
every department, from the repairing to the 
diamonds, must stand on its own ground 
and show a reasonable profit. 

“In the repair department, a good watch- 
maker used to earn $18 to $24 a week. Now 
they receive from $40 to $65 a week. Every- 
thing else is in proportion. I am glad that 
the mechanics are getting better wages. 
Good mechanics deserve it and _ salaries 
should be commensurate to other mechani- 
cal lines, which has a tendency to induce 
sons of watchmakers to become appren- 
tices, whereas several years ago it was dis- 
couraged on account of the low wages being 
paid. 

“Salesmen’s salaries, too, have increased. 
Formerly they received straight salaries 
without regard to their percentage of sales, 
and they were allowed a spending account. 
No questions were asked as to how this was 
used. Sometimes it was used in ways that 
would not be considered dignified now. 
Salesmen’s salaries now are based on their 
percentage of sales and they have no spend- 
ing account. 
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“Tt used to be that all prices were marked 
in heiroglyphics which customers could not 
decipher, and if salesmen could not get the 
prices that were marked they would get 
what they could. Now all prices are plainly 
marked and there is no coming down from 
these prices. 

“In watch repairing there used to be 
three systems of time in St. Louis. The 
three varied as much as 15 minutes and each 
jeweler claimed that his was the best and 
the most accurate. We always received our 
time from Washington University, which 
we considered the most accurate. The Mer- 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co. obtained its 
time by a different system, about which 
there was some mystery. A man named 
Wiseman, who had only a small store but 
did a great deal of watch work, took his 
time from the sun every day at noon by 
means of a sundial and astronomical in- 
struments, on the 4th St. side of the Court 
house. 

“The four largest stores in the earlier 
days were the E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., the J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Merrick, Walsh & 
Phelps and the Drosten store. 

“The best stores had good window space 
and made good use of it. There has not 
been a great improvement in that respect 
since that time. 

“Credit was not as extensively given then 
as it is now. The credit system grew out 
of the practice of the department stores en- 
couraging charge accounts. The jewelers 
had to follow suit. The practice of exchang- 
ing goods also had its start in the depart- 
ment stores. The present tendency of the 
department stores is to tighten up on these 
and other practices which have been found 
to be bad business. None of them now let 
goods out on memorandum for more than 
three days. Goods are not sent on consign- 
ment for inspection unless a charge is made 
for packing and cartage. Now only one de- 
livery a day is made, whereas formerly 
there were many, and customers are en- 
couraged to carry small parcels. The jew- 
elers have been able to follow in all these 
reforms. Our deliveries the past Christ- 
mas were 50 per cent. less than what they 
were the Christmas before. Charge ac- 
counts are being cut down wherever pos- 
sible. We are getting back as rapidly as 
possible to a cash basis as best for doing 
business. 

“Leading jewelers have a better under- 
standing than they used to have. There also 
is a better understanding between the jew- 
elers and the department stores. The de- 
partment stores have come to realize that 
some of their methods, particularly in their 
jewelry departments, are not sound and ob- 
tain for them only a temporary advantage. 
They have found that they cannot conduct a 
jewelry department along the same lines as 
a ready-to-wear department or other lines 
of merchandise. 

“The outlook for the jewelry business in 
St. Louis is very good. Nobody can tell 
anything about what changes in methods 
are ahead. We simply have to feel our way. 
If there are not very great changes in busi- 
ness methods in the next three or four years 
I will be greatly surprised. We must be on 
the alert and on our toes, ready to make 
changes in our methods to meet changing 
conditions.” 
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How Indianapolis Got Rid of Crooked “Jewelers” 


By Russell E. Smith 











OR some unknown reason when un- 
F scrupulous persons decide to open 
shops wherein they intend to “trim” their 
customers, shops that might go by the name 
of “fly-by-night” stores, these men usu- 
ally turn out to be “near jewelers,” and 
also as “near jewelry,” if one may call 
them by such a respectable name. They are 
really not “jewelers” at all; they sell noth- 
ing but the cheapest sort of watches and 
rings, etc, which are not what they are 
represented to be. a 

Indianapolis, like many other cities, was 
at one time greatly troubled by these plague 
spots on an otherwise fair city and it set 
out to do away with them. 

Quite early in the year complaints were 
coming in from five stores, all of which 
were sellers of jewelry, cheap and other- 
wise. It seemed as if the man who went 
in with a grip in his hand looking as if 
he were traveling was promised far more 
than the man who looked as if he lived in 
Indianapolis. Also the man dressed in the 
clothes of a common laborer who came 
into these stores in the evening usually 
was promised many things which would 
not be promised to a man who had all 
the marks of being a successful business 
man. The clerk usually sized up a cus- 
tomer to see how “easy” he or she looked, 
then proceeded to make his selling claims 
accordingly. 

These stores also sold a great deal of 
merchandise to working women and girls. 
Much of this merchandise gave trouble, 
particularly watches. If a woman took 
back a watch to one of these stores be- 
cause it had been guaranteed to her to 
keep good time for a year without abuse, 
she would be told that she had dropped 
the watch. Irrespectitve of how sincere 
she was in her denial, the clerk would be- 
come more “bull-dozing’ in his attitude 
and insist that she had. The woman either 
became indignant and left the store or ad- 
mitted that perhaps she had dropped it 
and then paid her $1.50 or $2.50 in order 
to get it fixed again. Then she took it 
out after it had been repaired, and if it 
still gave trouble—as many did—the next 
time she came back the jeweler would offer 
her a better watch if she would pay two 
or three dollars additional, or more if they 
could get it. This practice was quite com- 
mon until the Better Business Bureau got 
busy. 

Whenever a complaint came to the Bu- 
reau and it got in touch with the store 
it was always glad to make an adjustment 
because the number of complaints which 
came to the Bureau ‘n proportion to the 
number of customers served was quite small. 

Finally the Bureau became tired of be- 
ing used as a complaint department for 
these few jewelry stores and very frankly 
told them so and emphatically told them 
that they would have to “clean house” and 
use fairer selling methods. 

Three of these stores had joined the Bu- 


reau. some months previously and _ the 
Board of Directors cancelled the member- 
ship of these three stores, and very frankly 
told them why, namely, that they were vio- 
lating certain of the principles to which 
every member of the Bureau had subscribed. 

Then it changed its attitude toward these 
sellers of jewelry, and began to look for 
false pretense in every complaint that came 
to them, and as quickly as it discovered 
one of this sort it sent it over to the Grand 
Jury. Within a comparatively short time 
individuals representing two of these 
stores were indicted. 

The newspapers were in sympathy and 
when anything of this sort, which was a 
matter of court record, could be had it was 
printed and this publicity began to have 
its effect. It did not stop with bare facts, 
but gave details in each instance which, of 
course, made interesting reading, particu- 
larly as some of the claims were amusing, 
and the jewelers’ arguments were not al- 
ways consistent. 


The Indianapolis News on March 3, 
1919, under the head “One Jeweler Arrest- 
ed: Others Are Under Fire” gave details 
of the charges against the manager and 
one of four partners of a jewelry company 
which operated a store on S. Illinois St., 
telling that he was under arrest on charges 
of obtaining money under false pretenses 
as a result of an indictment returned re- 
cently by the Marion county grand jury. 
It also gave in full the lame excuses he 
made in defense and practically warned all 
its readers against this form of “match- 
lock” storekeeping. 

The article concluded with stating that 
the Better Business Bureau had served no- 
tice on each of the offending jewelry com- 
panies that it intended to stop fraudulent 
and criminal methods of doing business. 
The manager and attorney for the bureau 
said that the indictment in question was 
only the first of a series of prosecutions 
that will be started. 


When this publicity began to make its 
appearance it was the occasion for com- 
plaints of all sorts against these jewelry 
stores to come in. For several weeks much 
of the bureau’s time was spent listening to 
and trying to get adjusted the complaints 
of people who had purchased jewelry from 
these stores. 

The outcome of the clean-up campaign 
was that one by one these stores came to 
the Bureau and declared its intentions of 
being “square” and asked them to send 
any complainers to them and they would 
try to make a proper adjustment. The Bu- 
reau, in each instance, said that it would 
do this in the case of misunderstandings, 
but if it ever caught them misrepresenting 
that in all probability the cases would go 
directly to the Grand Jury. At any rate 
the five stores which caused so much trou- 
ble the first of the year are causing prac- 
tically no trouble now. 
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No store, irrespective of how dishonest 
it is, wants unfavorable newspaper public- 
ity and the “crooked” merchant knows the 
chances for such publicity are not so great 
if he can be kept out of the courts. 

Classed with the dishonest merchant is 
the “fly-by-night” merchant or salesman 
who moves into the city only to stay a 
short time, his main purpose being to get 
the money. 

Until the whole fraternity of “fly-by- 
nighters” gets out a sort of a “black list” 
giving cities and towns in which it is hard 
for them to land and do business, every 
city will be bothered by these people from 
time to time. Whenever a new concern 
comes to Indianapolis, whether it be tem- 
porary or permanent, if there is any oc- 
casion for it, the Better Business Bureau 
talks things over with them, telling them 
about the reputation of the city for “square 
dealing.” 

Here are two instances which show how 
the Bureau is functioning in this respect: 

Last Spring one of these “fly-by- 
nighters” told of how he had worked In- 
dianapolis and concerning our city said, 
“It was a cheap town and didn’t pan out 
well.” 

An oil man told in Louisville that “he 
had formerly been in Indianapolis but that 
the Indianapolis business men had formed 
some sort of a Better. Business Bureau that 
had the promotion game sewed up ‘tight.’ ” 


The Indianapolis Better Business Bureau 
has done much to rid Indianapolis of both 
of the above mentioned types. The dis- 
honest merchant realizes that he can not 
be too flagrant in his selling practices while 
the “fly-by-nighter” soon learns that if he 
plys his trade in our city he must con- 
form to the Indianapolis way of doing 
things—namely, giving every one a “square 
deal.” 








Evil Origin of Precious Stones 





A PERSIAN legend of the origin of dia- 

monds and precious stones shows that 
in the East these beautiful objects were 
looked upon as the source of much sin and 
sorrow. We are told that when God cre- 
ated the world he made no useless things, 
suck as gold, silver, precious stones, and 
diamonds; but Satan, who is always eager 
to bring evil among men, kept a close watch 
to spy out the appetites and passions of 
the human mind. 


“To his great satisfaction he noted that 
Eve passionately loved the many-colored 
flowers that decked the Garden of Eden; 
he therefore undertook to imitate their 
brightness and color out of earth, and in 
this way produced colored precious: stones 
and diamonds. These in after time so 
strongly appealed to the greed and cov- 
etousness of mankind that they have been 
the cause of much crime and wretchedness.” 
—The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. 








M. Rosnov & Coe., wholesale jewelers, 
formerly located at 415 S. 3rd St., have 
moved to new and larger quarters at 719 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. The building in 
which the concern is now located has been 
purchased by M. Kosnov & Co. 
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| Police Protection Against Crooks as Enforced in 
Baltimore 
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wpe total loss sustained by Baltimore 
jewelers during 1919 was less than 
$10,000, and this estimate includes loss 
through every branch of thievery, from the 
smooth-tongued work of the bogus check 
operator to the daring of the professional 
safe-blower.” Surprising as it may seem 
the above statement was made a few days 
ago by Marshal of Police R. D. Carter, and 
concurred in by Detective Captain Joseph 
McGovern. 

It seems almost incredible that a city 
of 800,000 population, with hundreds of 
jewelry stores, to be so well protected that 
an annual loss is set ‘at less than a weekly 
occurrence in some other cities. But it is 
true and the testimony of the jewelers and 
the records of the police department em- 
brace indisputable facts to prove that this 
city is one of the best protected in the 
country. It is an established and recog- 
nized fact among police chiefs, and the two 
big private detective agencies, that the 
highly developed system of preventive po- 
lice work has crystallized into a bulwark of 
defense for the local jeweler. 

While local jewelers weekly read of the 
murder of their fellow craftsmen and the 
looting of their stores in other cities, they 
often wonder why all the “hold-ups” and 
shooting affrays occur in other cities, and 
they are doubly thankful that Baltimore 
is not, and has not for years, been in 
the class of cities where jewelers have been 
terrorized and made easy prey for gunmen 
and other thugs. 

The purpose of this article is not to ar- 
raign or criticise police departments of 
other cities. It is believed that the police 
generally, and the detectives in particular 
of other cities, have done faithful work 
to prevent crime against the jewelry trade 
and to apprehend the perpetrators, but the 
fact remains that certain American cities, 
during 1919, fell easy prey to crooks of 
every description. A major portion of safe- 
blowing, gunwork and other forms of rob- 
bery was directed against the jeweler. Not 
so in Baltimore. The local jewelers did 
the greatest volume of business in their 
history, and from thievery they sustained 
the minimum in loss. 

As a noted advertiser has said, “There 
is a Reason.” The ramifications: of effec- 
tive police work in protecting jewelers, or 
any other trade, are varied and of wide 
degree. Under the regime of Marshal 
Carter and Detective McGovern a system 
of protection has been established, every 
policeman and detective has been trained 
for his work and there is a relentless pur- 
suit of criminals leading to foreign coun- 
tries. There is no such thing as the “peter- 
ing out” of crime committed here. The de- 
partment does not complete its work un- 
til the accused has been convicted or ac- 
quitted. Expense is no question. The ob- 
ject is to bring to justice every man ac- 
cused of crime. 

During the year not one jeweler was held 


up in his store at a pistol’s point. The ex- 
ecutives of the police department are averse 
to praising conditions as they exist here, 
but they are cognizant of the fact that the 
utmost of protection has been afforded the 
jeweler and that, as a result, the minimum 
in crime is the result. The police here 
know, because they have it from burglars 
and gunmen themselves, that there is not 
a “high-grade” crook in the country who 
does not fear the Baltimore detective bu- 
reau. Volumes could be written on the 
method of ferreting out crime and the mode 
adopted in the apprehension of thieves. 
The department’s relentlessness in bringing 
attackers of jewelers to justice has, in a 
measure, thrown fear into the ranks of the 
thieves. 

There now are two men serving long 
terms in the penitentiary for committing 
a sensational burglary and safe-blowing job 
in this city four years ago. They were 
sought all over the country and in other 
countries before the final capturing in 
New York the night before they planned 
to sail for Havana. They were convicted 
of blowing the safe in the store of Steman 
& Norwig, North Howard St., and despite 
influence brought to bear for pardons, they 
are still serving their sentence. For months 
the local detectives, aided by the Pinker- 
tons, followed clues to many cities. Tre- 
mendous influence was brought to bear for 
the release of these men but it was of no 
avail. No sympathy has been expressed, 
nor is leniency shown by the Federal and 
State judges here in dealing with thieves 
who attack jewelers. Co-operation of the 
courts in meting out proper punishment 
to those convicted is another way of dis- 
couraging crime. 

Police work pertaining to the jewelry 
trade requires more than ordinary skill. 
A wide range of knowledge is required of 
the detective assigned to this special work, 
whether the assignment embraces a slight 
investigation or whether the quarry is a 
safeblower who has gotten away with 
$20,000 in gems. Among the Baltimore 
detectives who have been to the fore in 
running down jewelry thieves of all cali- 
bres are Detective Lieutenants C. A. Kahler, 
G. W. Armstrong, P. B. Bradley. These 
three men have been the chief investiga- 
tors of many jewel robberies. They have 
been given carte blanche in working out 
their cases, they have’ produced results of 
unquestionable value and have successfully 
broken the morale of jewelry crooks who 
plied their trade here. 

There is an entente cordiale between local 
jewelers and the police department which 
has aided in molding the mutual interest 
of the trade with the department. Exact- 
ness and positiveness in identification, and 
many other points of a professional nature 
are required by the police as an aid to their 
work. This is giveri by the jewelers, but 
in nine cases out of the preverbial 10, the 
“heavy work” of fixing the crime on the 
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suspect, if there is reason to believe he is 
guilty, which is, of course, supported by 
evidence, is done by the sleuths, who as- 
sume responsibility for their action. 

It must be admitted that many good 
“tips” in ferreting out the disposition of 
stolen jewelry are obtained from the pawn- 
shops, but, according to Marshal Carter, 
a stricter pawnshop law would be of great 
benefit to the police department. In po- 
lice circles it is a recognized fact that much 
stolen jewelry is ultimately located in pawn- 
shops. Gems of rare value find their way 
to the shops and it is not infrequent that 
a crock is caught in the pawnshop when he 
is attempting to dispose of his booty. The 
pawnshops here are directly connected 
with the detective bureau through a signal 
system. 

During the past holiday season every 
jeweler in the city was warned to take 
some measure of guarding himself against 
crooks and to exert all reasonable care in 
accepting checks from unidentified persons. 
Secret instructions also were given, 100 po- 
licemen in plain clothes were assigned to 
specific posts of very short distances. These 
men were trained for their work and the 
resulting arm of police protection thrown 
about the shopping district not only kept 
out known thieves, but it afforded the 
jewelers unlimited protection. As a result 
of this system not on jeweler was attacked, 
and few check cases and pennyweight jobs 
were reported. 

The system of protection, in a measure, 
has been made permanent. There is no 
relaxation in guarding the property of the 
ieweler and through intelligent police work 
the executive heads of the department hope 
to maintain reasonable ground in the pres- 
ent enviable record of the city. 








Four Billion Dollar Balance of Trade 

The excess of American exports over im- 
ports in 1919 amounted to $4,017,000, a new 
record, according to a statement issued 
Jan. 23 by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Exports for 1919 totaled $7,922,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,149,000,000, 
while imports were valued at $3,904,000,000, 
against $3,031,000,000 in 1918. 

December exports amounted to $681,000,- 
000, a falling off from the $741,000,000 
recorded for November. Imports also fell 
off for December, the total being $381,000,- 
000, as compared with $425,000,000 for No- 
vember. Both exports and imports were 
higher than in December a year ago. 

The imports of gold in 1919 amounted to 
$77,000,000, compared with $62,000,000 in 
1918 and $552,000,000 in 1917. Exports of 
gold in 1919 jumped to $368,000,000 from 
$41,000,000 in 1918. In 1917 they amounted 
to $372,000,000. 

No marked change is noted in the im- 
ports or exports of silver, receipts amount- 
ing to $89,000,000 and shipments to $239,- 
000,000 in 1919. 

The above figures are collossal in amount 
and afford food for careful thought by the 
American business man. 








The John Fink Jewelry Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., lost merchandise worth about $1,000 
by a window smashing. 
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| The Advantages and More Widespread 
International Use of the Metric System 


rom address delivered by Dr. George F. Kunz, president of the American Metric 
Association, at the third annual meeting held in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29, 1919 





























HE matter of the understanding of, and 
T the appreciation of, the possibilities of 
the metric system has greatly advanced 
since the establishment of the American 
Metric Association at Columbia University, 
Dec. 27, 1916, and the universal language 
of weights and measures seems to be nearer 
realization than ever before. Many of the 
most eminent men in all walks of life have 
shown their favor of its adoption. 

Never in the history of the world were 
time saving methods more to be desired 
than at present. For with the death of 10 
millions of men in war, 20 millions of oth- 
ers wounded and partially or totally incap- 
acitated, 10 millions more dead from the 
scourge of influenza and still other millions 
needed to reconstruct the devastation 
caused by the war, a shortage of labor has 
resulted such as never existed before. How 
can these conditions be improved? What 
can be done to alleviate them? Probably 
no better single means can be suggested 
than the adoption of a general comprehen- 
sive system of weights and measures. Two- 
thirds of the productive world is using the 
metric system; while the other one-third 
is endeavoring to avoid the loss of time 
and labor included in complications. Yet 
those engaged in production would find that 
they could greatly expedite their business 
through the adoption of this simpler sys- 
tem, or at least by the introduction of a 
double system, whereby the metric equiva- 
lent would always be given when a weight 
or measure was mentioned in the English 
system. Never was the world in a condition 
when ideas were more readily interchanged ; 
when there were more interests in com- 
mon; and when anything that would make 
it easier for nations to understand each 
other was more to be desired, and perhaps 
more easily to be attained, than at the 
present time. It is therefore doubly impor- 
tant that this condition of things should 
be utilized for the adoption of the metric 
system, either exclusively, or as an auxil- 
iary of the English system, for just as the 
need for this action is greater now than 
ever before, so the chances of success are 
greater than they have ever been in the 
past. 

That the present era is precisely one of 
general good will can scarcely be asserted, 
in spite of the idealistic pronouncements 
with which we are all familiar. A great 
danger drew the larger number of the na- 
tions together, but as this danger passed 
away, it would be idle to deny that the 
centrifugal forces: began to assert them- 
selves, and that the narrow spirit of natton- 
alism, which has brought forth so much 
that is high and noble, but, alas, so much 
that is selfish and ignoble, is beginning to 
renew its former activity. Hence, every- 
thing that will serve to bring the nations 
into harmonious relations with one another 


is of the greatest importance, and this end 
would receive poweriul help from the cast- 
ing down of the old barriers which have 
separated the nations in the matter of their 
standards of measurement. 

In place of a universal language, which 
is as yet unattainable, let us at least have a 
universal system of weights and measures, 
for the universalizing of a standard of any 
kind brings the nations closer to each other 
and fosters a better mutual understanding. 
This will constitute an advance along the 
path toward the goal of international peace 
and good will. And it may be added that 
this will favor another reform, a reform of 
the world’s coinage, which is becoming 
more and more essential with the gigantic 
growth of commerce. 

Too much has been made of the loss and 
inconvenience to which manufacturers 
would be subjected by the proposed changes. 
In reality the readjustments would be com- 
paratively simple and inexpensive, for at 
the outset, at least in most cases, the old 
dimensions could be retained and expressed 
in their metric equivalents. In this connec- 
tion, however, it is essential that in the 
lists sent out to countries where the metric 
system prevails, our manufacturers should 
always give the exact metric equivalents of 
their measures, putting the former in par- 
entheses if necessary. 

As an inevitable result of our military 
operations in France, and of the necessity 
to conform to French measurements in 
completing the equipment of our forces, 
when a greater or lesser part of this equip- 
ment had been furnished by the French 
war department, many of our factories 
wherein war supplies of all kinds were pro- 
duced, were forced to use metric measure- 
ments. This was a most valuable object 
lesson and constituted a decided step for- 
ward in the right direction. 

The coming years are going to be marked 
by an ever-increasing volume of trade with 
the Latin nations of this hemisphere, and 
as a result of the enormous expenses in- 
curred in the world war, causing the piling 
up of great material debts and the impo- 
sition of extremely high taxes, the struggle 
to secure this trade will be a most intense 
one. To succeed in this competition all han- 
dicaps of every kind whatsoever should be 
cast aside, and.a failure to adapt ourselves 
to the metric standards, to this extent at 
least, would constitute a handicap of the 
heaviest kind. We enjoy one advantage in 
this competition, our greater proximity to 
most if not all of the South American 
countries, and the immense merchant fleet 
that was built during the war should make 
it possible for us to utilize this advantage, 
but our acknowledgement of the worth of 
the trumps we hold in our hands should 
not make us blind to the importance of 
adding another to them by employing the 
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metric system in our South American trade 
to the widest extent practicable. 

At a dinner in December in London by 
the Author’s Club to the Chilean Minister 
to England, great emphasis was laid upon 
the desirability of cultivating the friendliest 
possible relations between England and the 
South American republics. Lord Bryce 
strongly advocated a closer intercourse with 
the peoples of South America. To this 
Cunningham Graham added that in order 
to develop British trade in South America, 
and to encounter successfully the competi- 
tion of the United States, Germany and 
Japan, which were all striving to enlarge 
their commercial relations there, the follow- 
ing were great desiderata: 


1. To supply good and cheap articles. 

2. To send out well-educated young men, 
particularly young men who spoke the lan- 
guage of the country, to push these articles. 

3. To send out price lists in the lan- 
guage of the country, and in the weights 
and measures of the country. The para- 
mount importance of this latter requisite is 
so obvious that we would think it ought 
now to be unnecessary to insist upon it, but 
the unreasonable opposition of those who 
from mere routine cling to the old order 
of things in this great era of the readjust- 
ment and improvement of all matters tend- 
ing to bring the nations of the world closer 
to one another, unfortunately shows that 
no effort must be spared to realize the 
ideal of a universal system of weights and 
measures, an ideal that finds its true ex- 
pression in the metric system. 


A Sufficient reply to those who claim that 
the introduction of the metric system would 
necessitate the replacement of all the ma- 
chinery in use at present, is that nothing 
more would be needed, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, than to re-mark the ma- 
chines in accordance with the metric scale. 
Moreover it can safely be said that no 
necessity would arise for changing the 
present lathes, drills, shapers, etc., as the 
objects to be manufactured need not have 
a particular metric size, it being only re- 
quisite to express their size in metric 
designations. Indeed, this would be simply 
following out the usual practice, for the 
sizes of parts are seldom exact unit sizes, 
since they are not expected to conform to 
any arithmetical rule, but to the mechani- 
cal exigencies governing their practical 
use. 

For the mining engineer, the consistent 
international use of the metric system 
would be especially advantageous, for if he 
wishes to stand in the front rank of his 
profession he must keep himself informed 
as to the progress of mining engineering 
in all countries, and as things are now, 
this requires him to re-calculate the numer- 
ous data furnished by countries using the 
metric standards. This not only involves 
a very considerable loss of time, but in 
view of the chances, small as they may be, 
of possible error, it may (or might) lead 
to miscalculation, with consequent wun- 
pleasant results. However, here as in all 
the higher branches of mechanics and of 
scientific studies in general, the great ar- 
gument is the notable saving of time that 
the reform would bring about. 

For one who is often called upon to 
study and compute the gem production of 
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the world, the recent introduction of a 
metric carat, as the international standard 
weight for precious stones, has simplified 
all calculations in regard to them to an 
extraordinary extent. When, for example, 
he sees that the total production of the 
South African diamond mines for 1918 
was 2,537,300 carats and wishes at a glance 
to know how many kilograms of material 
this represents, all he has to do is to divide 
the sum by 5, as there are exactly 5 carats 
of 200 milligrams in a gram, and he finds 
that the total products weighed 504,472 
grams of 507 kilograms and 472 grams. 
With the old system, to find out how many 
troy pounds were represented, he would 
have been forced to multiply the number 
of carats by 3,1683 and divide the quotient 
by 5760, the number of grains in a troy 
pound, and even then the result would not 
have been mathematically exact. 

What a great advantage it would be both 
for producers and consumers, if instead of 
the many different weights given for a 
bushel, we could have a simple standard 
bushel of, say, 20 kilograms, equivalent to 
a very small fraction over 44 pounds? At 
present in the United States we have a 
multiplicity of weights for various bushels 
of which the 14 following can serve as 
illustrations: 


PRG Vi tists one cenasars, atoll 48 pounds 
BHGKWHEAE wien cineian 42 “ 
COWEP SEEM ose sidielewrcceed | a 
Con (Cae Se rr ee sy" 
Corn sheiled sssccccicjeesiee Bar ~t 
Corn, unhusked ........ | nied 
CORANOAD is: ocei.cxinwnale 4g, °° 
LUE ca (rs 56" *° 
Ee eT ge 
HORN cies ccs coms gu cite GO». “ 
Potatoes, white ......... ao. * 
I hehe i cigin ciel _ * 
See 000d 2 6..656.4:88 * 
NWAIE AE: Cyietencn Diseieoionm ctl 60“ 


The metric system would prove a great 
aid to the producers of canned goods, such 
quantities of which are exported, for by 
consistently labelling them with both the 
metric weights and the English weights, 
everyone would know the exact amount 
of material contained. This is already done 
to some extent, but it should be done by 
all. And in boxing the cans the decimal 
system should prevail, instead of the ar- 
rangement by dozens and grosses. In all 
these changes, however, we must constant- 
ly bear in mind that we are operating a 
transition from an old time-honored system, 
although an imperfect one, to a new and 
logical system, and we should therefore 
avoid, as far as possible, anything that 
would make this change either a source 
of offence or a cause of confusion, for 
what we are seeking is community of feel- 
ing and simplification of methods. There- 
fore, wherever possible, in weighing ma- 
chines, scales, dials, etc., both standards 
should be employed at the outset. This 
has been the inevitable practice in all re- 
forms of the kind which is here advocated. 
Once people have become familiar with 
the new order of things, without risking 
the shock and confusion that would result 
from an immediate, enforced abandonment 
of weights and measures which have long 
been used, and they will become convinced 
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almost unconsciously, of the advantages of 
the new system over the old one. The 
series of object lessons will not have been 
presented in vain. 

The urgent need for adapting our meas- 
urements to the metric system if we wish 
to secure our proper share of South Am- 
erican trade was convincingly shown by 
the Secretary of Commerce, William C. 
Redfield, in his address before the Ameri- 
can Metric Association in Baltimore on 
Dec. 27, 1918. His long and wide experi- 
ence in the manufacturing business ren- 
dered his remarks especially important. Of 
our excellent prospects for an enlargement 
of our South American trade and of the 
necessity for a greater degree of conforma- 
tion to the standards of the South Ameri- 
can countries, if we aim to realize these 
prospects, he said: 

“From a practical standpoint, now that 
Germany is out of the export field prob- 
ably for a considerable number of years, 
with the likelihood that as an economic 
force she may be reduced to a minor place, 
the nations of the world which Germany 
supplied with goods are looking to Great 
Britain and the United States for supplies. 
Shall they get them? If you had been a 
hardware dealer in Buenos Aires, or San- 
tiago, Chile, you would have bought tools 
and supplies in Hamburg or some other 
German city. You would have gone there 
for your stock, and in all probability would 
have been buying there for 40 years or 
more. Material would have been sold 
to you conforming to your national stand- 
ards of measure in Chile, or Argentina, or 
Brazil, and now where will you get it made 
to your standards of measurement? In 
Great Britain or the United States? Not 
unless the American manufacturers are 
wise enough to do what the Germans did 
so successfully before—— If we want to 
throw the business of the United States 
into the hands of a Germany of the fu- 
ture, into the hands of the French steel 
and iron manufacturers in that line, if 
we wish to develop the business of Holland, 
Denmark and Spain, we can do it perfectly 
well, and build up the business of these 
countries at the expense of our own, by 
confining ourselves to feet and _ inches 
which do not work well in other countries 
and which the world will not have.” 

As to the methods to be pursued in mak- 
ing the change the present writer finds 
himself in full agreement with the view 
of ex-Secretary Redfield. He also believes 
that the change should be made “patiently, 
considerately and progressively,” avoiding 
to the greatest possible extent any injurv 
to our manufacturers or anything that 
would savor of an attempt at coercion. The 
law we have already lene possessed. mak- 
ing the metric svstem legal, is amply suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. but public 
opinion must be enlightened and stimulated 
in the proper direction. This should not 
prove a very difficult task for the neople 
of the United States who are certainly not 
lacking either in enlightened self-interest, 
or in the power of quick adaptation to pres- 
ent needs. The experiences of the nast five 
years, when we were confronted with con- 
ditions entirely novel for us, and our tri- 
umphant success ‘in meeting these condi- 
tions. is ample proof of this. 
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The opponents of the metric system have 
made far too much use, in their criticisms 
of the popular retention in certain parts of 
the South American countries of the old 
Spanish weights and measures. Apart from 
the fact that these old local standards are 
not in agreement with each other, the fact 
of prime importance is that their partial and 
local retention only concerns the habits of 
certain backward sections of the population, 
with which our exporters have practically 
nothing to do. It might be well to remark 
in this connection that the earlier history 
of our own decimal coinage illustrates ex- 
cellently the persistence of old habits and 
prejudices and their final disappearance. 
For many years after the decimal coinage 
was legally established as the only national 
coinage, merchants’ reckonings were still 
made in “shillings,” this shilling being how- 
ever not 12% pence but 12% cents. Most 
of us can still well remember when the 
retail prices of small articles were expressed 
this way; indeed, for several years after 
the establishment of the decimal coinage, 
the English standard of pounds, shillings 
and pence was used by merchants. The divi- 
sion of the dollar into eight “shillings” 
really refers however to the free use by us, 
in early times, of the old Spanish “piece of 
eight,” as it was called, the Spanish peso 
duro of eight reals, and stamped with the 
figure 8, a silver coin worth approximately 
our dollar. 

All the concerns with which our export- 
ers will have transactions use nothing but 
the metric system in their relations with 
foreign nations and in their larger trade 
at home. The comparatively rare instances 
of conformity with antiquated local usage 
are confirmed to their home transactions 
in the smaller trade. 

Surely the new era that is dawning upon 
us, and is sure to brighten into glorious 
day, although it will take some time yet 
for the victorious sun to break through the 
clouds that obscure it, ought to be signal- 
ized by the adoption on the part of all the 
nations of the world of a single standard 
of weights and measures, and a single, 
closely related, decimal coinage. The enor- 
mous growth of international trade de- 
mands both these reforms and the two 
great producing nations, the United States 
and Great Britain, cannot long remain deaf 
to the appeal made to them by those whose 
only ambition is to forward the interests 
of these great nations and facilitate their 
progress in every direction. 

Among. those who endorse the metric 
system are: Alexander Graham Bell, Luth- 
er Burkank, Melville Dewey, Charles W. 
Eliot, Maj. Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo. Frank L. Polk. George W. Per- 
kins, Julian Ralph, William C. Redfield, 
James Speyer, John Wilkinson, Nicholas 
Murrav Butler. R. T. Crane, Maj. Gen. J. 
T. Dickman, Henry Ford. John Hays Ham- 
mond, David Starr Jordan, Maj. Fiorello 
La Guardia, Thomas C. Mendenhall. Wal- 
ter Scott Perry, Charles Edward Russell, 
John Spargo, Samuel W. Stratton, Theo- 
dore N. Vail. Tohn Barrett. Champ Clark, 
Thomas A. Edison, Samuel Gompers, Ar- 
thur T. Hadley. A. E. Kennelly, Wm. G. 
McAdoo, Bliss Perrv. Gen. John J. Per- 
shing, Franklin D. Roosevelt, George Otis 
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Special Offer! Extraordinary Prices! 
Latest Popular Designs in Rings 


Five numbers, 14K White Gold Mountings, superior workman- 
ship and finish. Either all white or green gold shanks, white tops, 
round, square and octagon. 


PRICES: 
Ey ree each, net, $5.25 
Ne rah Bi dk i ane ak wn do ein dent aiek Se each, net, $5.25 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. Order Now. 


We carry a general line of Jewelry in Gold and Gold Filled 
It will pay you to get in touch with us. 


LESCH & LEWIS CO.“ s2izts"“" 


5 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 























Did Your Jobber Stand 
THE TEST? 


The LAST Year and the COMING Year Will Test the 
, Efficiency of Your JOBBER 





We have made 90% deliveries on Silverware, Clocks, Ivory and Fancy Goods. 
We will make 100% this year. We are proud of our record. 


The largest line of Gold Jewelry and Diamonds in the Northwest. 


JEFFERY & HARRIS 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
212 Hennepin Ave. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Smith, Theodore C. Search, Henry Van 
Dyke and many others too numerous to 
mention at this time. 

The need of a metric system and the 
practicability of its adoption is attested by 
the number of organizations and business 
firms who urge its introduction, many dif- 
ferent interests being represented. We 
might mention especially— a 

The Manufacturers’ Association of the 
State of Washington. 

Associated Steel Manufacturers. 

The Truscon Steel Works. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors. 

British Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

American Chemical Society. 

American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Decimal Association of London. 

Manchester and District Decimal Asso- 
ciation. 

Associated British Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Calgary Board of Trade, Canada. 

Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 

Akron Chamber of Commerce, Akron, O. 

Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

United States Section of the Interna- 
tional High Commission. 

National American Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

National Association of Drug Clerks. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

American Nurses’ Association. 

American Academy of Medicine. 

Travelers’ Protective Association of Am- 
erica. 

The Faculty of the University of Oregon. 

Periodical Publishers’ Association of 
America. 

Aero Club of Michigan. 

American Legion, Virginia Branch, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

American Institute of Architects. 

Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

National Canners’ Association. 

American Institute of Makers of Explo- 
sives. 

National American Scale Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

‘Shredded Wheat Company. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association. 

American Concrete Pipe Association. 

American Can Co. 

Ohio Automobile Trade Association. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Ford Motor Car Co. 

Haynes Automobile Co. 

National Ornamental Glass Manufactur- 
ers. 5 
Beechnut Co., etc., etc. 

Several very comprehensive booklets on 
the use and merits of the metric system 
have been issued recently by the World 
Trade Club of San Francisco. In one of 
these we are given a series of opinions 
from leading citizens, both in the business 
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world and the professional world, who 
favor the introduction of the system. An- 
other of the booklets gives us in handy form 
a very full list of the recent literature on 
the metric system and on the steps that 
have been taken to enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness. 


*“Who Urges Meter-Liter-Gram?” p. 96 12 mo., 
World Trade Club, San Francisco, Cal. ‘‘Metre 
Literature,” 12 mo. p. 64, World Trade Club, San 
Francisco, Cal. See also Weights and Measures 
as Affecting Pan-American Unity, by George Fred- 
erick Kunz, p. 3-7, Washington, D. C., 1919. 
8 vo. The Metric System Encyclopedia American, 
p. 729 to 732. The advantages of the Metric 
System and Its Proposed Adoption by the United 
States and Great Britain, 8 vo., Encyclopedia 
American, p. 732-734. 








Forgeries and Imitations 





THAT there should be a clear line to be 
drawn between forgeries and imitations 
might appear self-evident. But the imita- 
tion is frequently a forgery—a counterfeit 
for deception and fraud. Close “copies” of 
art works often make it difficult even for 
the expert to make the differentiation. That 
Tassie gems should be called forgeries 
(though so closely following the antiques 
in both substance and art) would be a mis- 
nomer is sure, as they were never intended 
to deceive but only to duplicate the beauti- 
ful in another substance. 

They were lovely displays of the skill in 
technique of that clever Scotch craftsman, 
producing cameo effects in pastes that are 
of such admirable art values as to fetch 
good prices to this day from connoisseurs 
and collectors for prized cabinet pieces. 
But while the creator aimed at no decep- 
tion, some dealers used the products of 
this genius for fraudulent purposes. But 
only a few generations ago the world came 
into unexpected possession of what ap- 
peared to be some of the finest work in the 
glyptic art with the ancient Greek names 
attached. They were made in Italy by a 
contemporary expert and found their way 
into the most exclusive collections. And 
when the fraud was laid bare so many were 
discovered as to cast the name of cameo 
collecting into a shameful desuetude. 

There are in the Louvre Museum two 
ancient Etruscan gold rings—the circlets 
and the bezels are filled (have a core of 
base metal). Are those forgeries of the old 
Etruscan goldsmith or simply a tour-de- 
force in producing large effect from small 
material? The gold “tiara of Saiterpharnes” 
lay, the admiration of the experts, for years 
in its glass case in the Louvre Museum, 
till its maker disclosed the fraud. 

But of imitations who shall look askance 
at the antique embroideries with their em- 
bellishments of imitations of precious 
stones? The ancients practiced deception 
with their glass imitations of precious 
stones so prolifically that the Roman Pliny 
vented his wrath on the makers. Theophil- 
us, the monk, of the 11th century, in his 
“Diversorium Artium Schedula,” gives full 
descriptive instructions how to make. arti- 
ficial stones for jewels. 

And as to the imitations of gold, many 
pages are written on the subject. From 
Christopher Pinchbeck (died 1732) we got 
pretty trinkets in an alloy so closely re- 
sembling the precious metal that some 
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specimens are still in existence which pre- 
serve their original brightness and sheen. 
Renty invented “similor”’ about 1729 and 
Leblanc improved on it. We do not read 
of any fraud being exposed in those days 
on their productions. In the Cabinet de 
France is a cameo displaying the head of 
Montesquieu—the head is of ivory mounted 
on silex (flint). 

And the tale could be continued into the 
bulk of volumes leaving much untold. The 
lesson is a hard one on collectors and 
would-be connoisseurs. The old Latins 
warned their contemporary amateurs with 
the maxim caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware). Eudel, in his essay on fakes 
wrote: “Be an Atheist on objects of art. 
Arm yourself with absolute distrust! Bid 
defiance to first impressions. Beware of 
mercantile cupidity. Take your time * * *. 
Be fearful always of becoming the victim in 
the Italian farces of the time of Scara- 
mouche and Harlequin. Above all, never 
count on discoveries. There are no longer 
any attics where are piled up, under the 
dust of centuries, rarities completely for- 
gotten. With the inheritance laws every- 
thing is brought into full light; every 30 
years or so all houses are emptied out.” 


—C. W. C. 








Soldering Then and Now 





T is a little hard to believe that the 

jewelers of ancient Greece were more 
proficient in their art than their successors 
of modern times, but it is a fact that they 
could solder together two pieces of metal 
without leaving any perceptible trace what- 
ever of the work; something that few ar- 
tisans, if any, of the present day can do. 

But, speaking of soldering, it is interest- 
ing to know that the Mycenae goldsmiths 
did their soldering with the help of borax 
which they imported from Persia and India, 
under the name of Baurac Pounxa Tinkal. 
It was called “gold cement” in days of old, 
but the Venetians, who also imported it 
from Persia for the same use, called it 
“Borax Venetus.” 

The secret of the ancient Greeks died 
with them, but soldering today is done as 
the Mycenae did it, so far as the flux is 
concerned.—D. C. 








Wholesale jewelry firms and other con- 
cerns in Chicago which require large floor 
space are refusing to pay the increases in 
rent which are to be attached by profiteer- 
ing landlords to new leases on May 1. In 
some instances these increases will amount 
to as much as 100 per cent., it is said. 
While willing to admit that cost of main- 
tenance and operation have advanced heav- 
ily, the jewelry firms are of the opinion 
that landlords are simply taking advantage 
of the terrific demand for floor space in the 
congested loop district. They are charging 
“good and plenty” while they are at it. 
At least one large jobbing house, one of the 
most prominent in the local trade, has in- 
formed the landlord of a Wabash Ave. 
huilding that he can take his lease and try 
it on some firm which thinks less of its 
money. ‘This company has occupied an en- 
tire floor in the building for a number of 
years. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Spring Buyers’ Convention will be held in 
New Orleans — February 23rd to 28th inclusive 
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- Leonard Krower & Son 


New Orleans, La. 
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Service 


in all that it means—Courtesy, Promptness, Quality, 
: Quantity, Assortment—has made this house an import- 
ant factor in the success of many retail jewelry stores. 
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Our Service is at Your Disposal 
Our Travelers Are Now on the Way—Watch for Them = 


DEPRES, BRIDGES & NOEL 


= WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
: 5 No. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Ancient Forms in Indian Jewelry 





N India, every large village has its jew- 

eler as well as its copper and ironsmith, 
according to reports brought back from 
the Orient by members of the Interchurch 
World Movement, who have been mak- 
ing an industrial survey of that country. 
Many of the forms of Indian jewelry have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, while others, to meet the de- 
mands of Europe and America, are copies 
of imported articles. 

The jeweler’s shop is a bewildering mix- 
ture of the archaic and the modern, and 
abounds in articles which satisfy the van- 
ity of Oriental women, who deck them- 
selves with chains, bangles, headbands and 
rings of every description. No matter how 
poor she may be, the Indian belle must 
be provided with bands for her fingers, 
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handed down from father to son, the child 
learning his hereditary craft from his 
father; so the patterns for the most part 
remain unchanged from generation to gen- 
eration. Where there is no son, more help 
is required, the apprentice system being 
used. The trade is always learned by the 
boy, who with few exceptions makes his 
life work that which he has learned as a 
child. The designers are in consequence 
well skilled in the art of jewelry, making 
the kind peculiar to the country.—/nter: 
church. 





Helping the Larkin Home 
for Children at Elgin, Il. 





HE illustration herewith shows a va- 
riety of groceries, foodstuffs of all 
kinds, etc., that were assembled by the em- 





WATCH EMPLOYES FOOD CONTRIBUTION TO A CHILDREN’S HOME 


nose and toe. In many cases the ma- 
terial is brass or some inexpensive metal 
and the stones are nothing more than 
glass, but the decorative powers are equally 
great. Thin glass bracelets of bright col- 
ors are seen in great numbers, for it is 
the custom to wear several on each arm to 
dangle with every movement. 

Hoops of gold, silver or brass are worn 
through the nose, while a popular form 
of the adornment consists of a ring for 
the big and little toe, connected by a chain, 
whicth extends over the top of the toot. 
Bead neck and head bands are popular, 
being fashioned of a combination of gold, 
silver and precious stones. 

A particularly striking head ornament 
consists of a bar, about two inches long, 
set with bright stones, from which six or 
eight fine chains are suspended. The or- 
nament is fastened to the head just above 
the forehead and the chains dangle above 
the eyes as the wearer walks. 

The finger rings are bejeweled, many 
of them resembling the dinner ring so 
popular in this country. Some are star- 
shaped, set with bright stones, while others 
contain one oval stone, finished by a chased 
edging of gold and silver. 

Most jewelry shops in India have been 


ployes of the Elgin National Watch Co., 
and presented as a donation to the Lar- 
kin Home for Children of Elgin. This is 
an annual contribution by watch factory 
employes. 

Under the leadership of the advisory 
council of the factory, this plan of annual 
contribution has been evolved and support- 
ed by all of the employes. The Larkin 
Home for Children is a large home con- 
ducted by a capable body of women man. 
agers. The general maintenance is pos- 
sible through the generosity of the Elgin 
public. The officers and directors of the 
home serve without compensation. 

Apart from the donation of what per- 
haps represents several thousand dollars’ 
worth of foodstuffs, delicacies, etc., various 
departments of the Elgin factory have con- 
tributed money toward the coal fund and 
other fixed expenditures. 

The work being done by the Larkin 
Home for Children is worthy of liberal 
support and the contributions of the em- 
ployes of the Elgin. National Watch Co. 
is a step in the right direction. 








William Largent, Portageville, Mo., and 
George Porth, Jefferson City, Mo., were 
recent visitors. 
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The Treasure of Lahun, Egypt 





(Continued from page 159.) 


The successful reconstruction of this 
casket, which is assured beyond any doubt, 
will restore to us in due course an object of 
unique interest and beauty, the only ex- 
ample of its kind known to have survived 
from this remote XII dynasty. In its gen- 
eral conception, as well as in its fineness 
and richness of detail, it could hardly have 
been equaled by the only other object. of its 
kind which may be compared with it—the 
jewel-box dating from the succeeding 
period of the Empire, found but a few years 
ago and now in Cairo, which had been de- 
posited by Amenhotep III and Queen Tiy 
in the tomb of her parents at Thebes.™ 

With the jewels of Sat-hathor-iunut, the 
presence of her casket will emphasize still 
further the truly royal character of the gifts 
which both Senusert and Amenemhat be- 
stowed upon her and which modern 
archaeological investigation in Egypt has 
brought to light in so remarkable a manner. 
The museum is fortunate, indeed, in now 
possessing among its treasures this “most 
valuable group of jewelry that has ever 
reached Europe,” as it has been rightly 
termed. Its acquisition for the Museum 
was rendered possible, in part by Mr. Wal- 
ters’ interest and generous contribution, and 
in part through an appropriation from the 
income of the Rogers Fund, which the 
trustees were fortunately able to assign to- 
ward meeting the unique opportunity which 
had presented itself. 





%See Maspero, Art in Egypt, p. 196, Fig. 382; 
of Iouiya and Touiyou, Pl. XXXIX. 


and Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations. The Tomb 





The Redwood Burl Industry 





(Continued from page 219.) 








in California, and lumbering operations 
are confined largely to the territory around 
Eureka. The manufacture of novelties be- 
gan in that city and it is still a leading 
market, although plants have been opened 
elsewhere. Rodney Burns, a wood turner 
with a love for the beautiful, is credited 
with founding the industry and placing it 
on a commercial basis. At first he turned 
out novelties for friends and later offered 
the output of his little shop to local curio 
dealers. The demand grew and when the 
jewelry trade became interested a large 
shop was opened. 

A display room has been fitted up ad- 
joining the shop, this being in the form of 
a log 18 feet in diameter brought in from 
the woods at heavy expense and hollowed 
out. Adjoining it is a gigantic stump and 
the two form an attraction that is widely 
visited by tourists. The display room con- 
tains a large variety of small articles, with 
valuable paintings and artistically mounted 
photogriphs of scenes in the redwoods. 








L. A. McAllister, who has been operating 
a jewelry store at Newport, Ark., has sold 
out to the Newport Jewelry Co. Mr. 
McAllister is going to California to locate. 
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EMERSON WATCH CASES 


20-Year Gold Filled Quality 


ALL MADE WITH 


Solid Gold Bow and Catch 


93,4, AND 10% LIGNE 
Above cases also made in 14K Gold 


These cases are symbolic of the Highest Grade Workmanship 
and Quality 


LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 
Gilsey 
JOBBERS AND IMPORTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Immediate Delivery. Send for Samples. 


EMERSON WATCH CASE CO. 


Office and Salesroom: Factory: 
47-49 Maiden Lane 481 Washington St. 
New York Newark, N. J. 
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HEEREN BROTHERS. COMPANY 


the oldest 


WHOLESALE JEWELRY HOUSE 


IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Watches Clocks Jewelry Silverware Optical Goods 
Badges Emblems Tools and Material 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 4ND EIGHTH ST. 
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A Word About Gold Decorated Crystalware 





By Emma Gary Wallace 














HEN the next customer expresses in- 
jr in gold decorated crystalware, 
and perhaps shows fear that the decora- 
tions may not be permanent, and relates 
experiences of articles of this kind pur- 
chased before which soon parted with their 
beatutty—be prepared to explain. 

Do you know that the finest grade of 
gold decorated crystal is as different from 
the cheap, unsatisfactory variety, as a dia- 
mond is different from an imitation gem 
cut from a piece of plate glass? Just what 
the cheaply decorated articles are finished 
with, and how they are finished, is not 
especially pertinent to this article, for each 
of the cheaper manufacturers has worked 
out an economy formula and method which 
makes. a finished product reasonably at- 
tractive for show room purposes, but when 
it comes to the wearing qualities of the 
articles so turned out, much is left to be 
desired. 

The finest grade of gold decorated crys- 
tal is encrusted with 22 karat coin gold. 
This coin goid is applied by most highly 
skilled workers under special test con- 
ditions, and the gold itself is fired under 
a temperature of 1200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
practically fusing the metal with its glass 
background and making it an integral part 
of an exceptionally exquisite whole. 

Sdme of the foreign manufacturers use 
a cheaper quality of glass, a lower grade 
of gold, and do not fire it under such 
extréme heat. The result, of course, is a 
less: worthy product. Be prepared to tell 
customers facts concerning the gold dec- 
orated crystal which you are offering for 
sale, and do not forget to remind them 
that special monograms may be engraved 
and #old decorated, giving an exclusive 
and distinctive value to each article. 

In the same way the exceedingly lovely 
enameled glass which reminds one of 
jewels embedded in the surface of the 
crystal, is prepared by firing the enamel- 
ing substance upon the glass background 
under a very high temperature. Of course, 
the enamel itself has to be of the right 
consigtency and color to come from the 
expogure of great heat with its full loveli- 
ness of tint developed. 

Better far for the discriminating person 
to own a few pieces of superb crystal, artis- 
tically. decorated and worthy of a place 
beside tof “the best, rather than a lavish, 
bargainécounter display of articles of either 
indifferent beauty or worth. 

All that is needed to start a fad among 
appreciative customers for artistic crystal 
Pieces in engraved glass, cut glass, spark- 
ling, rock crystal glass, sterling silver 
moufited glass, decorated gold glass, dec- 
oratéd’: enameled glass, monograms en- 
graved and gold decorated, exquisite tinted 
glass,,old English and Irish glass, period 
glass, and combination decorations, is a 
campaign of educational work which ex- 
plains to people of taste and means, true 
values, and this is essentially the province 
of the retail jeweler. 

The manufacturer can spend large sums 


of money and produce wonderfully beauti- 
ful effects, but he does not come in direct 
contact with the customer, and unless the 
retail jeweler does his part to promote an 
interest in and an appreciation of dec- 
orated crystal, he must not, in all fairness, 
attribute the falling off of his business to 
the keenness of competition, the high cost 
of living, or the cutting down of luxuries. 
People are going to continue to have 
money for the things which they want, 
and it is up to the jeweler to teach) them 
to want a little of the best, rather than a 
lot of junk-trash. seu 

Only yesterday the writer was in a large 
city department store where there was an 
ambitious display of decorated glassware. 
It was offered at very low prices. An ex- 
amination of some of the articles revealed 
the reason—cheap blanks, cheap decora- 
tions. 

The goods were shown in the very cen- 
ter of the store where the light was poor- 
est. They were shown on a graduated 
black-covered stand. There was no illumi- 
nation near. The only thing that was at- 
tractive about the showing was a big card 
above the table which said: 

“Cut Glass at One-Third the Regular 
Price.” This brought a good many people 
about the display and sold a good deal of 
it. Some of the pieces seemed to be 
“seconds,” and the whole doubtless repre- 
sented a factory clean-up of ends and odds. 

Right near that showing of cut glass was 
a cheap jewelry counter. Not one of the 
women who flocked about the cut glass 
display seemed in the least interested in the 
cheap jewelry. They were well-dressed, 
refined-looking women. They thought they 
were getting something of value for a 
small sum. As far as cheap jewelry was 
concerned, they would have none of it. 
They either wanted something solid in 
silver or go!d, or a semi-precious stone, 
genuine of its kind, rather than an imita- 
tion of a precious gem. What made the 
difference? Simply this: 

For years, these women have been edu- 
cated as to the value of the genuine and 
the trashiness of the cheap imitation. Why 
not educate them in the same way as to 
crystal and decorative crystal values, so 
that only the perfect, artistic, and the truly 
beautiful will exercise this lure upon them? 
Until manufacturer and retailer join hands 
to educate the buying public, the cheap, 
bargain sale will continue to attract legiti- 
mate sales away from their proper chan- 
nels. 








Coral Superstitions 





HE product known as coral is a marine 

_growth that was well known to the 
ancients. It was the belief of the ancients 
that the air gave this substance its hard- 
ness. Ovid, the poet says: “Such is coral 
that -when it is in the air it hardens and 
under water it is a soft plant.” Claudianus, 
the.,poet, of about the Vth century, de- 
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clares: “The Nereid Dotho dived and tore 
up from the bottom of the sea a branch of 
coral. This was a_ submarine ., plant. 
Brought into the air it is a precious stone.” 
The coral source of the ancients was the 
Red Sea, and that growing about the isle 
of Malta. Pliny speaks of it as substance 
employed chiefly in the making of amulets. 
Roman children wore collars of pieces of 
coral around their necks to ward off in- 
fectious diseases. Even to this day coral 
is held in high esteem among the Italian 
peasantry as having the power of warding 
off disease and disaster. 

Dr. G. F. Kunz, in his “Curious Lore of 
Precious Stones,” says: “An ominous. 
character was attributed to the red coral, 
especially the more highly colored varieties. 
If worn so that the substance came in 
direct contact with the skin, it was as- 
serted that the color would pale, the coral 
also losing its brightness if the wearer be- 
came ill, or even if he were only threatened 
with severe illness. The same effect was 
said to be induced if some deadly poison 
had been taken. Cardano writes that he 
more than once observed this phenomenon, 
and he thinks that in these cases, where 
the wearer was not yet attacked by dis- 
ease, its threatening ‘vapor, though not 
strong enough to provoke decided symp- 
toms in the human body, was sufficiently 
powerful to offset the more delicate and 
subtle essence of the mineral substance.” 

Dr. Kunz, elsewhere in his work says: 
“The appreciation of coral as an ornament, 
or for amulets, seems to presuppose a cer- 
tain development of civilization, for savage 
tribes greatly prefer glass ornaments. * 
* * To still tempests and traverse broad 
rivers in safety was the privilege of one 
who bore either red or white coral ‘with 
him. That this also stanched the flow of 
blood from a wound, cured madness, and 
gave wisdom, was said to have been exper- 
imentally proved. Coral, which for 20 
centuries or more was classed among the 
precious stones, to retain its power as an 
amulet, must not have been worked, and 
in Italy only such pieces are valued for 
this purpose as have been freshly gathered 
from the sea or have been cast up by the 
sea on the shore. To exercise allits power 
against spells, or enchantments, coral must 
be worn where its brilliant color makes 
it conspicuous; if, however, it should by 
accident be broken, the separate pieces 
have no virtue, and the magic power ceases, 
as though the spirit dwelling in the coral 
had fled from its abode.” 

The peasant women (of Italy) are care- 
ful to guard the corals they wear for a 
special purpose from the eyes of their hus- 
bands, for the substance is believed to grow‘ 
pale at certain seasons, regaining its 
pristine hue after a short interval’ of time. 
All this serves to show that a kind: of vital 
force is believed to animate the material, 
gaining or losing in vigor according ‘to 
certain conditions, and finally disappearing 
when the form is broken. These beliefs are 
all traceable to the animistic primitive man. 

W. C. 








Benj. Stewart, formerly of Carberry, 
Man., has moved his place of business to 
Vancouver. 
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Consistent Advertising That 
Helps All Jewelers 


Year in and year out, The Watch with the Purple Ribbon 
is kept constantly before the public through the medium of 
the best National Magazines. 


Even at times like this, when the demand for South Bend 
Watches is always in advance of the supply, South Bend 
Watch advertising is kept going at its full intensity to keep 
building up the good will that has made South Bend Watches 
so easy and profitable to sell. 


Watch the future issues of Jewelers’ Circular for reproduc- 
tions of the beautiful full page advertisements which will 
comprise the Spring campaign. 


An exceptionally accurate watch; a distinctively beautiful 
watch; a watch that is well thought of and easy to sell at a 
profit. These are the ideals behind this business. We believe 
they accord with your own desires. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
For Years Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


South 


The‘Watchwith the £ Purple Ribbon 


TTL 

















That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tue 





Jeweters’ Circular regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in con- 
nection with their business. 














Record Sheets for Retail Jewelers: 


Devised by Bureau of Business Research, of Harvard University 





Editor’s Note:—For further details subscribers should address Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 15. 

















HE following record sheets—daily, 

monthly, and yearly—can be used by 

the retail jeweler who does not keep 

double entry books. In addition to these 

sheets, the jeweler will have records of 

his accounts with creditors and with cus- 
tomers. 

On the Daily Record Sheet, the indivi- 
dual cash transactions of each day are re- 
corded. This sheet is a substitute for a 
cash book and is recommended only for 
those jewelers who prefer it to an ordinary 
cash book. On the Monthly Record Sheet, 
the entries on the daily sheet are summar- 
ized day by day. There is one line for each 
day of the month, with a separate column 
for each item under Cash Received, Cash 
Paid Out, Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Equipment, Expense, and all the 
other accounts. At the end of the month 
the totals of the columns give the results 
of the month’s business. 

The monthly totals on the Monthly 
Record Sheet are entered at the close of 
the month on the Yearly Record Sheet 
which has one column for each of the 
twelve months, and a final column for 
yearly totals. One of the special features 
of this yearly sheet is that it makes it easy 
to compare sales and some of the expense 
items month by month. 


Daily Record Sheet 

On the Daily Record Sheet cash re- 
ceived and cash paid out are entered. One 
sheet is used for each day. The left-hand 
side of the sheet is used for entering cash 
received, the right-hand side for cash paid 
out. The balance of cash on hand is re- 
corded at the bottom. Under Cash Re- 
ceived, entries are,made for each item of 
cash received except the individual cash 
sales of merchandise and cash receipts for 
repairing and engraving, which are entered 
as totals at the end of the day. 

Thus, if a customer settles his bill by 
sending a check, the customer’s name is 
written on the first line, under Cash Re- 
ceived, and the amount received is en- 


*Copyright, 1919, by Harvard University Press. 


tered in the On Accounts column. Another 
customer pays his bill in cash. On the 
next line his name and the amount are 
similarly entered. If the proprietor takes 


merchandise from the store for personal 
use, it is recorded on the next line and the 
amount is also entered in the On Accounts 
column. Perhaps some old jewelry, gold 








Daily Record Sheet 


CASH RECEIVED 














for Retail Jewelers 


_____ CASH PAID OUT 


; te Acconats | Other 
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Trade Mark 
on every piece 























YOUR GLASSWARE DISPLAY 
AND YOUR STORE 


NEVER in the history of the retail business has there been 
a greater demand for artistic luxuries---the public de- 
mand for necessities has been practically concluded. 


Your quality glassware display in both cut and engraved 
designs should be in evidence, for it will be one of the most 
popular and sought after lines for the wedding gift season that 
has apparently started. Are you making a prominent display? 


We are advertising in the large National publications on 
this wedding gift plan for the benefit of affording the best 
cooperation with you. We will gladly supply you with 
attractive display cards. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


THE LIBBEY GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO eiie NEW YORK OFFICE, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Storekeeping Department. 





or silver, has accumulated and is sold to a 
refiner; then»on the fourth line is entered 
“Old gold and silver,” and in the column 
headed Other, the amount received. In 
this column for Other receipts is also en- 
tered the amount received for equipment 
sold and for sundry receipts. Each item 
is listed so that the individual entries in- 
cluded in this Other column can be trans- 
ferred to the proper column on _ the 
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of an account. On the first line under 
Cash Paid Out the wholesaler’s name 1s 
written and the amount paid is entered in 
the column headed On Accounts. The 
amount of the cash discount taken on the 
bill is entered in parenthesis after the 
wholesaler’s name. Later in the day a 
check is sent for the rent. On the secona 
line is entered “Rent,’ and the amount 
goes in the column headed Expense. Then 
a telephone bill is paid. On the third line 
is written “Telephone,” and the amount is 
entered in the Expense column. For con- 
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amounts paid for equipment and other sun- 
dry expenditures. Each item is listed so 
that the individual entries included in this 
Other column can be transferred to their 
proper columns on the, Monthly Record 
Sheet. The explanation of accounts given 
in the first part-of this bulletin, and the 
index, indicate under which heading each 
item is entered. 

The sum of Total “other” cash paid out, 
Total cash paid on accounts, and Total 
cash paid for expenses is the Total cash 
paid out for the day: 








Monthly Record Sheet for Retail Jewelry Stores 


BUYING AND 
} MANAGEMENT 
‘ 

t Buying, 
Delivery | Manage- 
ment, and 

Office 

Salaries 


- | Day of Office 
Moath 
Salesforce 
Wages 


Boxes, 
Adver- | Wrappings, 
tising and Other 

Selling 


and Other 
Manage- 
frent 
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Monthly Record Sheet. At the end of the 
day each of these columns is totaled. 

Total cash sales, as shown by the cash 
register, cash sales slips, or other means, 
is entered on the line designated. Tota: 
cash received from repairing and engraving 
is entered on the next line. 

The sum of Total “other” cash received, 
Total cash received on accounts, Total cash 
sales, and Total cash received from repair- 
ing and engraving is the Total cash r- 
ceived for the day: 

During the day money is paid out for 
expenses, on accounts, and for various 
items. The record of the money paid out 
is entered on the right-hand side of the 
Daily Record Sheet. To illustrate: A 
check is sent to a wholesaler in settlement 


Syhplies, 
stage, | 


EXPENSE 


FIXED CHARGES AND UPKEEP 


Miscel- 


I 5 
interest laneous 


Repairs | on Capital ' 


Insurance 
Equipment Becrowed | 


Reat Taxes 


t 


venience, the cash paid out for labor, ma- 
terials, and other repairing and engraving 
expense is also entered in the Expense 
column, 

The expressman delivers incoming mer- 
chandise which has been sent on a special 
order. The express charge is paid for in 
cash. Since this is not an expense, but a 
part of the cost of merchandise, the entry 
on the fourth line reads: “Express on in- 
coming merchandise,’ and the amount is 
entered in the column headed Other. Cash 
is paid to a customer for merchandise re- 
turned. The entry for this transaction 
reads: “Returns and Allowances,” and the 
amount is also entered in the column 
headed Other. Under Cash Paid Out in 
the column for Other are also entered the 


o.¢ @ 6 416: e+ 6.8.6 € © Me 


t Bad Debts 


Sundry 
Supplies 
Salaries | and Other a 


Receipts 
” and Wages Expense 


| 





At the bottom of the Daily Record Sheet 
is entered first the amount of cash on hand 
(in the bank and in the store) at the be- 
ginning of the day. On the next line is 
entered the total cash received during the 
day—the total of the entries on the left- 
liand side of the sheet. These two items 
are added and the sum is entered on the 
next line. On the fourth line is entered 
the total cash paid out during the day— 
the total of the entries on the right-hand 
side of the sheet. On the next line is 
entered the amount of cash on hand (in 
the bank and inthe store) at the end of 
the day. The sum of these two items, 
which is entered on the last line, should 
check with the Total cash to be accounted 
for already entered on the third line. 
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HAWKES CRYSTAL GLASS 


Cut, Engraved and Embellished 
in Gold, Silver and Enamel 


Show it—and it’s sold. Its 
charm, its rare artistic merit, 
and its practical utility capti- 
vate the most profitable gift 
trade. 





580—Theresea 


578—Eden 
7% in. Copper Wheel 7% in. Exquisitely 





Engraved Modeled and 
Engraved 
2094—Roman 2166—Grecian 
74 in. Copper 7% in. Engraved 
Wheel Classic Design 
Engraved 





2094—Margaret 
24 Karat Gold Very Elaborately 
Trimmed Engraved 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Cut Glass—Engraved Glass—Rock Crys- 
tal Glass—Sterling Silver-mounted Glass 
—Decorated Gold Glass—Decorated 


Enamel Glass—Auto Vases. 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Desk Sets—Cigarette Boxes—Mono- 
grams, Engraved and Gold Decorated— 
Colored Glass—Old English and Irish 
Glass— Period Glass—-Odd Matchings. 





7% in, 2143 French Dressing 
Sterling Top 
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HAWKES FRENCH DRESSING BOTTLE 


Patented under Design Patent 46500; Mechanical Patent 1,188,172 


dressing, has proved by far the most popular tableware patent of recent years. 
It measures the ingredients for the dressing, it mixes them easily and thoroughly, 
and enables the hostess to serve this favorite sauce piquanie in a manner befitting a 
daintily appointed dinner. HAWKES dealers have no competition on this article. 
HAWKES holds the exclusive patent, and will protect it to the limit. 
Every piece of HAWKES CRYSTAL is a sales-maker. Drop us a 
card for further information about the HAWKES line. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY CORNING, N. Y. ES) 


Pacific Coast Office: 140 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. HAW KES 


ik graceful bottle, which is both a container and a mixer for French salad 
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Storekeeping Department. 
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Monthly Record Sheet 

For making entries on the Monthly Rec- 
ord Sheet the sheets are first arranged so 
that the page beginning with Cash Sales 
faces the page containing the Expense 
items. The page beginning with Cash Sales 
is on the left; the Expense page on the 
right. These two pages provide for a 
complete record for one month. Each line 
is for one day—thus the first line is for the 
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on the Daily Record Sheet. The Total 
Cash Paid for Expense during the day, as 
shown on the Daily Record Sheet, is en- 
tered in Column F. The daily total of 
Cash Paid On Accounts, also shown on the 
Daily Record Sheet, is entered in Column 
G. The entries for the other columns are 
obtained from the individual entries on 
the Daily Record Sheet. A separate total 
is worked out from the Daily Record Sheet 
for Cash Allowances and entered in Col- 
umn H; similarly totals are worked out 
for Inward Freight, Express, and Cartage, 
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umn N is for Cash on Hand, shown on the 
next to the last line of the Daily Record 
Sheet. The entry for Column N on the 
-last day of the month is the amount which 
is transferred to the Yearly Record Sheet. 
This column, of course, shows no total. 
The next section is for Accounts Re- 
ceivable—the amount due for merchandise 
sold to customers on account. In column 
O the amount of the total charge sales for 
the day, as shown by the charge sales slips 
or other records, is entered. In Column P 
is entered Total Cash Received on Ac- 











Monthly Record Sheet for Retail Jewelry Stores 


CASH RECEIVED 


Receipts 
Day of from 


Month Cash Sales | Repairing 
and 
Engraving 


Cash 
Received 
on Ac- 
counts 


Other 
Cash 
Received 


Total Expense 
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first day of the month and the tenth line 
is for the tenth day, as shown by the num- 
bers in the column headed Day of Month. 
On these two sheets are entered all re- 
ceipts and expenditures that are made dur- 
ing the month. 

The Daily Cash Sales are entered in 
Column A. The cash received for repair- 
ing and engraving is entered in Column B, 
the cash received on accounts is entered in 
Column C, and the cash received for the 
sale of equipment or for sundries is entered 
in Column D. These are totals of the en- 
tries on the Daily Record Sheet. Column 
E, the sum of Columns A, B, C, and D is 
the total cash received for the day. 

In the Cash Paid Out section entries are 
made at the end of each day from records 


Paid on 
Accounts 


CASH PAID OUT 


Inward 
Cash Freight, 
Allow- Express, 
ances and 
Cartage 


Cash 
on Hand 


Cash 
Purchases 
of Mer- 
chandise 


Other 
Cash 
Paid Out 


Cash 
Total 





entered in column J; and for Cash Pur- 
chases of Merchandise, in Column K. Cash 
paid for sundry expenditures, listed on the 
Daily Record Sheet, is totaled and entered 
on this Monthly Record Sheet in Column 
L. When the entry is made in Column L, 
an entry is also made in another column, 
according to the nature of the expenditure. 
If cash is paid out for equipment, for ex- 
ample, the amount entered in Column L 
is entered also in Column 20, Equipment. 
If cash is paid out for repairs to the build- 
ing that the proprietor owns, the amount 
is entered in Column L, and, for conveni- 
ence, is also entered, and circled, in Column 
19, Sundry Expenditures. The sum of 
Columns F to L, the total cash paid out 
for the day, is entered in Column M. Col- 
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Charge 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Credit 
Purchases 
of Mer- 

andise 


Credit 
Allow- 
ances 


Received 
on Ac- 
counts 


Paid on 


Credit 
Accounts 


Purchases 


Sales Taken 


counts during the day, as shown by the 
Daily Record Sheet and by the entry in 
Column C. Whenever a bad debt is 
charged off as uncollectible and entered in 
Column 14, the amount is also entered in 
Column P. The total amount of credit 
allowed to customers for merchandise re- 
turned during the day is entered in Column 
R. If the business is strictly cash, Col- 
umns O, P, and R are not used. 

The next section is for Accounts Pay- 
able—the amount owed to manufacturers 
and wholesalers for merchandise bought on 
account. In Column S, the total Credit 
Purchases of Merchandise are entered day 
by day. When a manufacturer or whole- 
saler gives the retailer a credit allowance 
for defective merchandise, the amount of 
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WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 








Frequently you run 
across people who 
have been carrying 
their Waltham 
Watches for periods 
covering twenty 
years to half a cen- 
tury. 


And they remember 
the dealers who sold 
them these watches 
—as if the sale had 
been only yesterday. 


THE WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 



































* Cash Discounts Taken. 
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Storekeeping Department. — 
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this allowance is entered under Credit Pur- 
chases of Merchandise, Column S, and the 
entry circled to show that it is to be sub- 
tracted from the total purchases at the end 
of the month. When equipment is pur- 
chased on credit, the amount is entered in 
Column T, Other Credit Purchases. In 
Column U, Total Cash Paid on Accounts, 
as shown by the Daily Record Sheet, is 
entered. This is the same amount that is 
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Cash Paid for Expense, is the same amount 
that is entered in Column F. For example, 
suppose that the Daily Record Sheet for 
the first day of the month shows that $80 
was paid for rent and $2 for telephone. 
Then $80 is entered on the first line in 
Column 7, Rent, and $2 is entered on the 
first line in Column 13, Miscellaneous. If 
this is the only expense incurred for the 
day, these are the only entries for the day 
on this side of the Monthly Record Sheet. 
On the tenth of the month, to give another 
example, suppose that the Daily Recora 
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ponding Monthly Record Sheet, since in 
charging off the debt the balance of Ac- 
counts Receivable is reduced. 

Retail jewelers are occasionally troubled 
by the separate columns for selling and for 
buying and management. A rough-and- 
ready method used in some small stores is 


to enter in Column 5, Buying, Management, . 


and Office Salaries, the cash that is with- 


drawn by the proprietor, and also the: re-: 


tail value of the merchandise taken “from 
the store for his own use. The division of 
the proprietor’s salary between these dif- 








Yearly Record Sheet for Retail Jewelry Stores 





January 


February March July 
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Returns and Allowances : | 








Inventory of Merchandise at Beginning of Year 





Cash Purchases of Merchandise 
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Credit Purchases of Merchandise ; | 
Total Purchases of Merchandise | 











Inward Freight, Express, and Cartage 
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Inventory of Merchandise at End of Year 














Wages of Salesforce 








Advertising 








Boxes, Wrappings, and Other Seliiag Expense 





Delivery Expense 











Buying, Management, and Office Salaries 














Office Supplies, Postage, and Other Management Expense 








Rent 





Heat, Light, and Power 

















Taxes (Except on buildings, income, and profits) 
Insurance (Except on buildings) 

















Repairs of Store Equipment 








Depr of Store Eq 








Interest on Capital — Borrowed <n de a | 
Interest on Capital — Owned 




















Miscellaneous Expense 








"Losses from Bad Debts 








Repairing and Engravings: Receipts 
Salaries and Wages 








Supplies and Other Expense 





Sundry Receipts 
































Sundry Expenditures 
Interest and Rentals Earned 

















Income and Excess Profits Taxes 





Dividends, Sharings, or Withdrawals 





Balance Accounts Receivable (End of month) 
































Balance Accounts Payable (End of month) 








Cash on Hand (End of month) 
Equipment (Net value end of month) 










































































entered in Column G. Column V is for 
The amount of 
cash discounts taken on each bill is en- 
tered in parenthesis on the Daily Record 
‘Sheet after the name of the creditor. to 
jwhom payment is made. The total cash 
discounts taken during any one day for 
entry in Column V is easily determined 
from the Daily Record Sheet. 

The right-hand page of the Monthly 
Record Sheet provides columns for item- 
ized expenses. The columns are numbered 
and also have headings to correspond to 
the items listed on the Yearly Record 
Sheet. Entries in these columns are made 
from the items that dre listed on the Daily 
Record Sheet under cash paid out for ex- 
pense. The gym of these entries, Total 

wank ~* 
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Sheet shows that $30 was paid for sales- 
force wages, $15 for boxes, $6 for adver- 
tising, and that the proprietor took $10 in 
cash and $5 worth of merchandise for per- 
sonal use. The $30 for salesforce wages 
is entered on the tenth line in Column 1. 
The $15 paid for boxes is entered on the 
tenth line in Column 3; and the $6 for 
advertising, on the same line, in Column z. 
The amount of cash and the value of the 
merchandise taken by the proprietor, $15, 
is entered on the tenth line in Column 5. 
When a customer fails to pay and there 
is no longer likelihood of collection, his 
account is charged off, and the amount is 
entered in Column 14, Bad Debts. The 
same amount is entered in Column P in the 
Accounts Receivable section of the corres- 


ferent accounts may be made at the end 
of the month or at the end of the year. 

Some retail jewelers do considerable re- 
pairing. When possible, the receipts from 
repairing are kept separate from the sales 
of the rest of the store. These receipts are 
entered in Column 15, and the amount paid 
for labor and supplies used in repairing 
are entered in Columns 16 and 17. 

Columns 18 and 19 are for receipts and 
expenditures not a part of the regular re- 
tail business. For-example, the cash re- 
ceived from the sale of old gold and silver, 
as shown on the Daily Record Sheet, and’ 
already entered in Column D as a sundry 
receipt, is also entered on the Monthly- 
Record Sheet in Column 18, If the retailer 
owns the building that he occupies, any ex- 


2 


{ 
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penditures such as those for repairs, in- 
surance, and taxes on the building and in- 
terest payments on mortgages are entered 
in Column 19. 

The last column, Equipment, shows the 
purchases and sales of equipment. [or 
example, if a show case is purchased for 
$100 and paid for in cash, then $100 is en- 
tered under Other Cash Paid Out, Column 
L, and also under Equipment, Column 20. 
To give another example, if a cash register 
is purchased on credit, for $175, this 
amount is entered in Column 20, Equip- 
ment, and also in Column T, Other Credit 
Purchases, on the corresponding Monthly 
Record Sheet. Thus it becomes an ac- 
count payable. When this account is paid, 
the amount, $175, is entered under Other 
Cash Paid Out, Column L, and also in 
Column U, Paid on Accounts. But the 
amount is not entered a second time in 
the Equipment column. Whenever a piece 
of equipment is sold, the amount that ts 
received is entered under Equipment, Col- 
umn 20, and is circled to show that it is a 
receipt. This circled entry is deducted, at 
the end of the month, from the total of the 
other entries in the Equipment column. 
The amount received from the sale of 
equipment is also entered as Other Cash 
Received, Column D. 

The columns on the Monthly Record 
Sheet, except Column N, are totaled at 
the end of each month and the totals trans- 
ferred to the Yearly Record Sheet. 

The Yearly Record Sheet has one col- 
umn for each month of the year and a final 
column for yearly totals. The entries in 


the January column are obtained from the. 


totals of the columns on the Monthly Rec- 
ord Sheet for January. The entries in the 
February column are obtained similarly 
from the Monthly Record Sheet for Feb- 
ruary. 

Cash Sales is the total of Column A on 
the Monthly Record Sheet. 

Charge Sales is the total of Column O 
in the Monthly Record Sheet. 

Gross Sales is the sum of total Cash 
Sales and total Charge Sales. 

Returns and Allowances is the sum ot 
the totals of Column H, Cash Allowances, 
and Column R, Credit Allowances, on the 
Monthly Record Sheet. 

Inventory of Merchandise at Beginning 
of Year is the value of stock on hand at 
the beginning of the business year. This 
item ordinarily is entered once only for 
the year, at the beginning of the first 
month. There is no monthly entry. The 
method of determining inventory is ex- 
plained in the bulletin. 

Cash Purchases of Merchandise is the 
total of Column K on the Monthly Record 
Sheet. 

Credit Purchases of Merchandise is the 
total of Column S.on the Monthly Record 
Sheet, with the amounts circled subtracted. 

Total Purchases of Merchandise is the 
sum of total Cash Purchases of Merchan- 
dise and total Credit Purchases of Mer- 
chandise. 

Inward Freight, Express, and Cartage is 
the total of Column J on the Monthly Rec- 
ord Sheet. 
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Cash Discounts Taken is the total of 
Column V on the regular Monthly Record 
Sheet. 
Inventory of Merchandise at End of Year 
has an entry but once a year. There is no 


monthly entry. 


the year. 
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This entry is made after 
inventory is finally taken at the close of 


The monthly entries on the Yearly Rec- 
ord Sheet for items of expense are ob- 
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Leather Folding Clocks 








All our RADIUM clocks and watches are 
licensed under American Radium Co. Patents, 
U. S. Pat. 5.16.05-2.2.09. 





This illustration represents our No. 8406 8 Day, 15 
Jewels, 24 lignes RADIUM “DOXA” movement 
fitted to a black Powdered Morocco case, 4 inches square. 


Complete Line of Leather Folding Clocks 


with plain or RADIUM dials and hands 
MOVEMENTS LEATHER CASES 


Square Morocco and Walrus black. 
Square Safian assorted colors. 


1 Day, 7 Jewels, 24 Lignes 





1 Day, 11 Jewels, 24 Lignes “Doxa”’ Square Pigskin light. 
. a ae . ; Square Seal—Hairline Seal Black. 
1 Day, 11 Jewels, Alarm, 24 Lignes Square Long Grain Seal black. 
8 Day, 11 Jewels, 24 Lignes Square Ecrase pink—Alice blue—heliotrope 
sal dite 26 . applegreen—tan—brown—grey—olive. 
8 Day, 15 Jewels, 24-30-36 Lignes “Doxa Square Ostrich brown. 
” eae a : ‘ Octagon Ecrase assorted colors as above. 
8 Day, 15 Jewels, 24 Lignes, Gilt Dial Octagon Tapir—Calf mode—brown—grey. 
“Doxa” Oval Ecrase assorted colors as above. 
; : Cushion Shape Ecrase pink—blue—heliotrope. 
8 Day, 15 Jewels, 24 Lignes, with assorted Square Cut Corners Ecrase pink—blue—helio- 
fancy shaped dials __ trope. 
me . Square Ecrase with 4-14 karat gold corners, 
8 Day, 15 Jewels, Alarm, 24 Lignes assorted colors. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


90-94 Maiden Lane _.. NEW YORK 
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tained directly from the Monthly Record 
Sheet from Items 1-20 with the exception 
of two or possibly three entries. If the 
store is owned the amount charged to Rent, 
is entered in the Yearly Totals Column 
without monthly entries. 

Depreciation of Store Equipment has an 
entry only at the time depreciation is tak- 
en, ordinarily once a year. The method 
of determining the charge for depreciation 
of store equipment is explained clearly in 
this bulletin. 

Interest on Capital-Owned ordinarily has 
an entry but once a year. The method 
‘of determining Interest on Capital-Owned 
js explained on page 19 of this bulletin. 

Repairing and Engraving Receipts, Sal- 
aries and Wages, and Supplies and Other 
Repairing and Engraving Expense are the 
totals of Columns 15, 16 and 17 on the 
Monthly Record Sheet. 

Sundry Receipts is the total of Column 
18; and Sundry Expenditures is the total 
of Column 19 on the Monthly Record 
Sheet. 

, Interest and Rentals Earned also has an 
entry but once a year. There is no month- 
ly entry. The amount charged to the 
business annually for Interest on Capital- 
Owned is entered here, as is also the rent 


charged to the business on the owned: 


store. 

Income and,Excess Profits Taxes has 
an entry but once*a year. There is no 
monthly entry. 

Dividends, Sharings, or Withdrawals 
has an entry ordinarily but once a year. 
There is usually no monthly entry. If 
the proprietor withdraws from the busi- 
ness, either in value of merchandise taken 
for personal use or in cash, more than he 
would have to pay someone else for doing 
his work, the extra amount is entered 
here as Proprietor’s Withdrawals. 

The balances at the bottom of the Yearly 
Record Sheet show the condition of the 
business month by month and furnish the 
information that is necessary for making 
out the Balance Sheet. The balance of 
Accounts Receivable is determined at the 
end of each month in the following man- 
ner. The balance of Accounts Receivable 
at the end of the preceding month, as 
shown on the Yearly Record Sheet, is 
added to the Charge Sales for the month, 
the total of Column O on the Monthly 
Record Sheet. From the sum of these 
two items is subtracted the sum of the 
totals of Columns P and R on the Monthly 
Record Sheet. The remainder is the bal- 
ance of Accounts Receivable at the end of 
the current month. 

The balance of Accounts Payable is sim- 
ilarly determined. To the balance of Ac- 
counts Payable at the end of the preceding 
month, as shown on the Yearly Record 
Sheet, is added the Credit Purchases for 
the month, the total of Columns S and T 
on the Monthly Record Sheet. From the 
sum of these three items is subtracted the 
sum of the monthly totals of Columns U 
and V on the Monthly Record Sheet. The 
remainder is the balance of Accounts Pay- 
able at the end of the current month. 
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The entry for Cash on Hand: on the 
Yearly Record Sheet is the Cash on Hand 
the last day of the month on the Monthly 
Record Sheet. 

The entry for Equipment on the Yearly 
Record Sheet is determined in the follow- 
ing manner. The entry for Equipment at 
the end of the preceding month, as shown 
on the Yearly Record Sheet, is added to 
the equipment purchased during the month, 
the total of Column 20 on the Monthly 
Record Sheet. From the sum of these two 
items is subtracted the sum of the circled 
entries in Column 20, that is, equipment 
sold during the month. The remainder is 
the value of equipment on hand at the end 
of the current month. To determine the 
entry for equipment in the December col- 
umn, the amount allowed for Depreciation 
of Store Equipment is also subtracted. 
This allowance for depreciation has already 
been entered above in the Yearly Totals 
Column. 


Profit and Loss Statement 


The entries on the Profit and Loss State- 
ment are obtained from the Yearly Totals 
Column on the Yearly Record Sheet. The 
item Net Sales is Gross Sales less Returns 
and Allowances. Purchases of Merchan- 
dise at Billed Cost is Total Purchases of 
Merchandise, shown in the Yearly Totals 
Column. The method of obtaining the en- 
tries for Cost of Merchandise Sold, Gross 
Profit, Net Profit, and Surplus for the 
Year is explained in the first part of the 
bulletin. Sundry Revenue (Net) is the 
difference between Sundry Receipts and 
Sundry Expenditures. The rest of the en- 
tries are obtained from the Yearly Totals 
Column on the Yearly Record Sheet. A 
copy of a Profit and Loss Statement is 
shown in the bulletin. 


Opening and Clsoing Accounts in 
Double-Entry Books 

The Bureau advises the use of the double- 
entry method of bookkeeping wherever 
possible. It is recommended that at least 
three books be kept—the Cash Book, the 
Journal, and the Ledger. If the business 
is large enough to warrant it, special led- 
gers may be used—a Sales Ledger for 
Accounts Receivable and a Purchase Led- 
ger for Accounts Payable. 

The Cash Book and the Journal are the 
two books of original entry. The Cash 
Book contains all transactions involving 
cash, and in the Journal all other trans- 
actions are recorded. If a Special Column 
Cash Book is used, columns are provided 
for the various kinds of receipts and ex- 
penditures, such as: cash sales, received 
on accounts, other receipts,. cash purchases 
of merchandise, freight, paid on accounts, 
other expenditures; totals are taken once 
a month and postings made at that time 
to the accounts in the ledger. 

From illustrations in the Bulletin a retail 
jeweler may see how those who use this 
system open and close their books. The 
entries here shown are totals for the year; 
in actual practice the accounts would be 
made up of many items. It will be observed 
that accounts have been opened for Pro- 
prietor’s Capital, Loss and Gain, and 
Trading. 

The Proprietor’s Capital account repre- 
sents the amount of ‘the proprietor’s invest- 
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ment plus any profits accumulated but not 
yet withdrawn. The proprietor’s capital 
here is the same as the net worth of the 
business. 

The Loss: and Gain account is used to 
transfer from the other ledger accounts 
all losses and gains for the year. Thus a 
summary of the year’s business is available 
in simple form. The balance of this account 
is the net gain of the business for the year. 

The Trading account shows the merchan- 
dise operations. It is used in closing as 
a clearing account, or in other words as an 
account into which all other accounts di- 
rectly related to merchandise operations are 
closed. Thus a record of merchandise op- 
erations .is preserved onthe books and 
comparisons between years easily made. 
The balance of the Trading account is the 
Gross Profit. 

At the end of the year, Inventory of 
Merchandise at Beginning of Year, Pur- 
chases of Merchandise, Inward Freight, 
Express, and Cartage, Returns and Allow- 
ances, Sales, Cash Discounts Taken, and 


Inventory of Merchandise at End of Year. 


are closed in the Ledger to the Trading 
account. Wages of Salesforce, Advertising, 
and Boxes, Wrappings, and Other Selling 
are closed to the account Total Selling. 
Similarly, the buying and management ae- 
counts are closed to the account Total 
Buying and Management, and the accounts 
for fixed charges and upkeep expense are 


closed to the account Total Fixed Charges’ 


and Upkeep. The accounts Total Selling, 
Delivery, Total Buying and Management; 
Total Fixed Charges and Upkeep, Miscel- 
laneous, and Losses from Bad Debts are 
closed to the account Total Expense. The 
accounts Total Expense, Repairing and 
Engraving Summary, Trading, Sundry 
Revenue, and Interest and Rentals Earned 


are closed to the account Loss and Gain. 


Loss and Gain is closed to the account 
Proprietor’s Capital. 





Thoughts 


WE may not all succeed in sailing into 
port with our masts intact and banners 


floating as when we set forth with the 


high hopes of youth, but what will really 
count, will be—have we carried our cargo. 


of ideals and purposes safely; or have we! 


dropped many of them by the way! 


It matters not so much how a man dies. 
when the time comes, as how he has lived’ 


when he had his opportunity. 


These are trying days—days of uncer- 
tainty—days when we must hold fast and 
be ready to make the most of every hour; 
ready to exercise our influence and effort 
in behalf of good government, true democ- 
racy, and the strong rebuttal of Bolshevik 
encroachments. 

If the destructive elements now at work 
in the world and which are trying to find 
a foothold in our country, could succeed 
in having their way, the clock of civiliza- 
tion would be set back a thousand years. 

It isn’t so much what the public think 


.We are, as what we really prove to be in 


the minds of those who live with us and 
work with us day by dav. 

Putting a difficult thing off, makes it 
more difficult; and putting it off long 
enough, makes it impossible. L. H. 
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six end 

convenient 
} and ready 

for use 


| eighteen 

| inches of 
lead 
altogether 


With a “Fyne Poynt” Pencil you always have a fine 
point ready for instant use without sharpening. 
Unscrewing point exposes refill magazine containing 
18 inches of lead, each piece in separate compartment 
—no breaking or jamming. 


The detachable nozzle insures a firm, rigid lead at 
all times without wobbling. Be prepared to meet 
the demand for these fast selling pencils—order an 
assortment now. 


Illustrated Folder sent on request. 


‘Mabie Todd &Co. 


17 MAIDEN LANE : 209 So.STATE ST. 
1, \/a\ a £0). ¢, Ge . . CHICAGO 
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FOUNTPEN 


TOCKING a popular pen like the 
“SWAN” Fountpen opens the 
avenue to bigger profits in your pen 
department. Its many attractive fea- 
tures will please your customers; the 
profits it offers will please you 


Write for further information. 


WAIN a me To | Ye 209 So.STATE ST. 
NEw YORK clo CHICAGO 
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It is an admitted fact 


that knife-free, always-sharp pencils have come 
to stay, and that today’s demand for this type 
of pencil is unprecedented. 


aa | It is an established fact 


that no pencil so nearly attains the ideal of 
pencil convenience as does the 


SALZ STA-SHARP SALZ STA-SHARP 


The Ultimate Pencil Convenience 
Pat. Dec. 23, 1919. 








If you want to say in full confidence to your 
customers, “Here is real pencil convenience,” 
show them the 


SALZ STA-SHARP 


Al Convenient loading, easy operation, fool-proof mech- 
ways Never anism, make it easier for you to sell—easier for your 
Assuredly, it not.ceably multiplies 


i customers to buy. 
Sharp Sharpened 


1 SALZ STA-SHARP 


Compared with any pencil you ever stocked will 
demonstrate its own superiority. 


From } 
or Point to Crown Priced from $1.00 to $50.00 
riting Master piece Literature on request. 


SALZ BROS. 








Manufacturers of High Grade Fountain Pens and Pencils 
71 West 35th Street New York City 
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Tell the World 


About Your Patriotism 


on Lincoln’s Day 
and 


Washington’ Birthday 


By 


Timely Window Displays 
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teres are some anniversaries that the 
jeweler cannot afford to have go by 
without in some way noting them in his 
windows. In these days when we are 
striving to emphasize the value of Ameri- 
can citizenship, when we are combating the 
Red Peril, when we have still with us the 
baneful effects as well as the glories of a 
successful war, no merchant having display 
space should place anything above the great 


country in which he is doing business. If © 


he ‘appreciates the liberties afforded him 
he cannot fail to take a deep interest in 
the history of the country and of its 
heroes. 

During the month of February we cele- 
brate the anniversaries of two of the great- 
est Americans who ever lived. Two men 
whose lives were devoted to their coun- 
try’s interests, to their country’s cause. 
One, indeed, met his death while serving 
the country he loved so much. Lincoln’s 
birthday anniversary falls on the 12th, 
Washington’s on the 22d. 

The jeweler need not go to great ex- 
pense to produce acceptable window deco- 
rations for these occasions. The simplest 
patriotic decorations make the most de- 
sirable of all. What is more effective than 
a portrait of Lincoln, draped with the strik- 
ingly beautiful flag of our country? By 
substituting the portrait of Washington, 
the idea can be used for that occasion. 

Very often it is thought advisable to 
combine the decorations for these events 
and bring out the patriotic sentiment in a 
window display in which symbols of both 
these heroes are included. Before indicat- 
ing what any of these symbols are we will 
give a few suggestions for decorative 
pieces in which the stars and stripes pre- 
dominate, decorations that can be shown 
on any patriotic occasion. 

The shield, in its many and _ varied 
shapes, all with the stars and stripes ar- 
ranged in proper positions, are one of the 
easiest patriotic decorations to make at a 
small cost for materials. When these had 
to be painted it required a real artist to 
Produce acceptable specimens, but today 
a boy or girl can make shields that will de- 


light the eye of even the artist. The foun- 
dation is either cardboard or wall board, 
according to the size of the shield desired. 
Lumber can be used when absolutely neces- 
sary, but it is heavy and clumsy to handle. 

The size and shape of the shield to be 
used should be determined with the fin- 











Fie. 5. 


ished decoration in view. Let us sup- 
pose the jeweler desires to use a shield 
surmounted by an eagle as a central deco- 
ration in his background, or on the floor 
of the window down near the front glass. 
In Fig. 1 we have sketched a suggestion. 
The shield is of the triangular order with 
curved outside lines. If the foundation is 
cut out of cardboard or wall board it 
may be bent easily by attaching it to a 
wooden support having a rounded side. 
When finished the shield will then present 
a rounded side to the onlooker. 

Papier maché and plaster eagles may be 
purchased from the window display sup- 


ply houses which are made especially for 
decorations of this nature. If it does not 
seem desirable to purchase one a cut-out 
can be used. This is merely a representa- 
tion of the eagle cut out of cardboard or 
wall board, the necessary lines to form 
the design being painted or drawn on.; In 
Fig. 6 a conventional design for an eagle 
is shown. This may be used with the 
shield, but will not be half as effective asin 
the decoration to be described. If a papier 
m&ché or plaster eagle is used it may be 
either white, gray or gilt. 

Paper in red, blue and white will be used 
to form the design on the shield. The field 
for the stars will be blue, the stars white, 
c~ gald as desired. The stars can easily 
be cut eut of paper and pasted to the blue 
field. The stripes are thirteen in number, 
red and white alternating, the outer stripes 
being red. While there are thirteen stripes 
in the flag it is not always necessary to 
have the exact number in shields. 

After the eagle and shield have been 
assembled it should be attached to the 
background or placed on the floor in 
the position desired, and suitable foliage 
arranged as shown in the illustration. 

All know the beauty of silk banners. In 
Fig. 2 is shown a suggestion that can be 
carried out in silk or when necessary in 
cheaper materials. Gold or white stars 
can be cut out of silk, or other material 
and pasted or sewn to the blue field, the 
red and white stripes being sewed together 
and afterwards attached to the starry field. 
Silk cords and tassels should be used with 
this banner, and the standard should have 
a gilt spear-head or ball at the top. 

For use in the back of the window the 
same design may be made up in a manner 
similar to that suggested for the shield 
in Fig. 1. Crepe paper roping may be used 
instead of silk cord if desired. 

The suggestion in Fig. 3 is for the back 
of the window. From one blue field hang 
three pennants, the two outer ones being 
made of narrow stripes, three in number 
and the inner one with wider stripes. This 
will work in nicely with flags and bunting 
or other patriotic decorations. This deco- 
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Oceans of Profit 
No. 500 


Our New Propelling Magazine Pencil 
This Pencil Is Now Made in Silver Finish Only 


Six Leads—Guaranteed 


Put Up in Individual Boxes 











We have discontinued nickel finish and now furnish 
Silver FINISH, as we find this will be a more satisfactory 
article for the trade in general. Sample dozen $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Our New Catalogue is now ready. 


Copy sent on request. 
215-217 Fulton St. 











The Hoge Mfg. Co., Inc. *” New Yor. 


Canadian Representative—Mr. A. J. McCrae, 23 Scott St., Toronto 
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ration can be made on a foundation of card: 
board or of bunting. 
Decorations after the style of Fig. 4 are 
always _ attractive. 
Two swords are used 
with a shield. The 
swords are crossed 
back of the shield but 
the straps are brought 
around in front. By 
way of variation two 
rifles could be used 
instead of the swords, 
or one rifle and one 
sword. Designs of 
this character are nu- 
merous and can be 
found in commercial 
work in patriotic pub- 
lications or in the 
popular magazines 
and trade papers as 
decorations in adver- 
tisements and. tail- 
pieces used for fillers. 
A scrap book contain- 
ing a number of these 
will often give one an 
idea for something 
original in the way of 
a window decoration. 
This is suitable for a 
center-piece or for a 
panel decoration. 
The shield with the portrait of Lincoln 
shown in Fig. 5 can be worked into almost 
any number of settings. The shield is 








Fic: 2. 





made as already described, while any suit- 
able portrait will answer the purpose as 
Shown. If a frame of stars is added the 
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effect is all the better, although this may 
be omitted. 

A complete decorative unit suitable for 
either a Lincoln or a Washington window 
is shown in Fig. 6. The shield is made 
as described above and may be shortened 
somewhat for windows having high floors 
as it is desirable to keep the portrait as 
near the level of the eye as possible. 

The eagle is cut out of cardboard and 
gilded, or out of gilt card. The necessary 
lines are inked in with black. This is 


mounted on the shield. Behind the shield: 


are two flags looped up as 
shown. 

The picture of Lincoln can be used in 
place of Washington’s for a Lincoln win- 
dow. President Wilson will go down into 
history as another war president and it is 
often thought desirable to include his pic- 
ture or bust in windows devoted to Lin- 
coln and Washington. 

The illustration of Washington’s monu- 
ment with the enlarged hatchet on whose 
blade appears a picture of Washington 
would be symbolic of the occasion to even 
a school child. Symbolic decorations are 
attractive because they call to the mind of 
the on-looker a picture of long ago. Each 
is impressed in a different manner, and al- 
ways in the manner best for him or her. 

With these suggestions to help him the 
jeweler will have no trouble in devising 
settings that are going to add to his pres- 
tige, if not to his immediate sales. 

Last year a jeweler laid out the floor 
of his window in the form of a shield. The 
proper colors were used. In place of the 
white stars on the blue field he used star- 
shaped cards upon which jewelry was 
mounted. The stripes were made by first 
covering the floor with red silk and having 
cards mounted on rectangular cards ar- 
ranged close together in lines to form the 
desired design. Smaller cards were used 
to outline the entire shield. 

Cut-outs of the White House, the Capi- 
tol, Independence Hall, Lincoln’s log cabin, 
and similar suggestive symbols can be made 
of cardboard and utilized with good effect 
in any patriotic window. 

Show your colors during the coming an- 
niversaries. 


on poles, 


Telling Them All About It 





A CURIO and jewelry dealer in a Pacific 

coast city has a rather clever way of 
promoting sales. After the two world’s 
fairs, held on this coast, he found himself 
with a surplus of jewelry, art and oriental 
goods on hand, which had been exhibited 
at those places. This was at the beginning 
of the world war, and people were not buy- 
ing very readily of such wares, so he hit on 
a rather novel form of auction. 

His store was a small one, but by care- 
ful arrangement, he cleared a space in the 
rear. Here, at stated hours every after- 
noon, he gave informative lectures on the 
particular article to be sold. If cameos 
were to be featured that day, the history 
of cameos, which is a most interesting one, 
stretching back to the dim ages, was given, 
together with a description of cameo cut- 
ting. The tools employed in this work were 
displayed, and the dealer, being familiar 
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with the process himself, introduced a partly 
carved cameo, still on the shell out of which 
it was being carved. 

Another afternoon the subject was amber. 
Few people know the fascinating history 
of this product, nor the long years required 
to perfect it. With this lecture instruc- 





tions on how to detect the celluloid imita- 
tion from the real were given. The sup- 
posed merits of amber as a preventive of 
disease was also touched upon. 

Pearls, diamonds, and the various pre- 
cious stones each received separate atten- 
tion in the lectures, and it astonished every 
one to discover how much there was to 
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learn about these familiar, yet little known 
stones, 

The writer of this article took occasion 
to look up much of-the information and in 
every case it was found to be correct. 

Wit and humor, bright anecdotes, as well 
as homely philosophy, and everyday truths 
were interpolated in the lectures, adding 
much to their interest. 

The man had been in business for years 
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Cutbill Crystal 


is made for particular 
people. 


Each piece has to un- 
dergo the most careful 
inspection at the hands 
of our very efficient 
factory superintendent. 


Jewelers will gain 
prestige by offering it 
for sale. 


Write for full particulars. 





Hall Clocks 


We offer for early delivery an 
unusually large assortment 
of 


Tubular Chiming 
Hall Clocks 


fitted with Westminster Chimes 
on five tubes 
or 
Westminster and Canterbury 
Chimes on seven tubes 
or 
Westminster and Whittington 
Chimes on nine tubes 


in Period design cases in both 
Bungalow and full size 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Awarded Grand Prize at Pan-Pac. Int. 
Exposition, 1916 


The Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
McMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Rep., A. I. Hall & Son, 150 Post St., San Francisco, Cal, 


No. 204 

















Cuthill Cut Glass Co, 


Middletown, N. Y. 




















Established by Jeremiah Briggs in 1849 


5. Briggs & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


' Gold and Silver Rolled Plate 


Seamless Wire and Tubing 


in All Its Branches 


Our gold and silver solders have been stand- 
ard for seventy years. 


reaneneeeeecanenetee cette 


65 Clifford Street 
Providence, R. I. 
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in the town, and had built up a reputation 
for honesty and business integrity, and his 
was no cheap and shoddy goods palmed off 
as first class. If not first class, or an imita- 
tion of the real thing, he said SO. Pur- 
chasers were allowed to get the opinion of 
other jewelers as to the merits of the goods 
jn question. If pronounced not genuine, 
money was refunded. This test was occa- 
sionally made, but so far no money back 
has been asked for. ; 

When it came to the art and oriental 
goods, the man, who was well-read and in- 
formed, in spite of his unpretentiousness, 
brought forth a wealth of lore and anec- 
dote to give point to his lectures. Often, 
people dressed in oriental costume, illus- 
trated the habits of the countries from 
which the goods had come. 

And the people bought. You can’t tell a 
crowd of folks about things without their 
getting more interested in them than they 
have ever been before, and some of them 
were bound to buy, either at the sale or 
over the counters. 

The lectures, which began in so quiet 
a way, almost without any advertising, 
grew in popularity until the little store 
was crowded every afternoon. People 
came back in the mornings to ask ques- 
tions they had been unable to ask the day 
before. 

So successful did this method prove, 
that the lectures, in one form or another, 
have continued until the present time, hav- 
ing now lasted nearly five years. 





How Scarce the Good Talkers Seem 
to Be! 





THOUGH one of the pleasures of life 
is to come across a man or woman 
who talks well. 

Some of the old-fashioned men, neither 
priggish, nor effeminate, are most interest- 
ing in their conversationability. 

To be simply loaded with epigrams and 
anecdotes, to be retailed or shot off on 
every opportunity, as Coleridge is reported 
to have said, especially when you have 
heard them two or three times, is to bring 
on an old-time wearisomeness. It is never 
an exhilarting process to sit still and be 
pumped into for an hour. 

It is a mistake for one to think that 
everything that interests himself is equally 
engrossing to others. 

Some other assemblies need a Moderator 
as much as a Paris Conference. 

John Wanamaker. 

It takes lots more courage to deny our- 
selves the thing we really want but do not 
actually need, than to go ahead and pur- 
chase it trusting to luck to be able to pay. 

We do many things just to prove to peo- 
ple that we can—like the small boy who 
would fool his companions and yet who 
deceives no one but himself. 

Let’s use our own best judgment even 
if we have to curtail our personal expendi- 
tures. In the end, people will respect us 
the more for the independence and hon- 
esty which we have exercised. 
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Selling ‘Talks 
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The Jewelers’ Circular 


























Easter-Tide 


T HE approach of Easter along with the 

“epidemic of weddings” which seem 
so prevalent will offer the jeweler a chance 
to profitably feature both wedding and 
engagement rings in a fitting window dis- 
play. Seldom is a window seen that is 
devoted entirely to these symbols, but ar- 
ranged in the following manner, and 
around the Easter period, the display can 
be made effective, especially so if a smaller 
window or a single case is chosen for the 
exhibit. A star can be made on the floor 
of the window or the bottom of the case 
by means of a layout of diamond and other 
suitable engagement rings. Surrounding 
this attractive layout can be a row of gold 
wedding rings placed to form the outline 
of a heart. In back of this display the 
following message neatly lettered on a card 
of neat gray tint can complete the timely 


exhibition: 
Will You Be 
EASTER-TIED 


at 


EASTER-TIDE? 


* * * 
Valentines of Value 


THE month of February—even with leap 
year—deprives us of one business day, 
but this can be made up for in taking ad- 
vantage of the three holidays scheduled 
with special advertising which should bring 
increased response for February sales. 
Valentine day is one of these. It can 
hardly be called a holiday, but its purpose 
serves an appropriate chance to bolster 
sales by appealing to buyers in the Val- 
entine spirit. This can be done in all sorts 
of ways, including appropriate window 
trims, but the opportunity should not be 
overlooked of informing all people of the 
Valentine gifts you carry. This can best 
be done with a special newspaper item or 
two. Following is a layout of copy “pat” 
for this purpose: 


You Don’t Have to Be in 


Love to Send a Valentine 


VALENTINE’S DAY, like Christ- 
mas and Birthdays, is a season- 
able period to “remember folks.” 
Why not choose a Valentine Gift 
from Halsey’s to send the friend you 
overlooked at Christmas; the new 
acquaintance you made; the chap (or 
lady) who did you that recent fa- 
vor—or your wife, sweetheart or 
business associate? 
A Valentine Gift is a practical way 
of expressing appreciation. 
HALSEY THE JEWELER, 
887 Pearl St. 
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The mind can be appealed to from an- 
other angle by changing the “copy” to in- 
clude a message somewhat like this: 


Does Your Husband Tend 


His Own Furnace 
It's a Hard Job at Its Easiest 


Why not reward his efforts on 
the fourteenth of February—Val- 
entine’s Day—with a Gift he'll like? 

We have Silver Pencils, Fountain 
Pens, Cigar Cutters, Lodge Em- 
blems, Cuff Links, Scarf Pins, Gold 
Rings—all in stock for your choice. 


HALSEY THE JEWELER, 
887 Pearl St. 


k * x 
An “Easter’’ Sales Letter 


THE live jeweler who combines form 
sales letters and newspaper advertising 
along with his personal salesmanship and 
‘window exhibits will find Easter a season- 
able period to mail out a batch of per- 
sonally signed “sales letters.” To be suc 
cessful such letters need not necessarily 
be filled with selling phrases, for oft- 
times a form trade letter to customers and 
prospects accomplishes as much when its 
message merely creates good will. 

The “Easter” letter, to be real effective, 
could.be typed on special stationery bear- 
ing an emblem or design of Easter at 
the top. Or just plain letter-sized sheets 
with your name engraved at the top will 
prove refreshing and attractive when filled 
with an appropriate message. The whole 
job, to fit in with the season, should be 
particularly neat and somewhat artistic. 
The message can be along the following 
style, which has been successfully used: 


D=F4k SIR: (or Madame) 

The approach of Easter sharp- 
ens our anticipation for the most 
welcome time of the whole year. 

After being closed in, more or less, 
during the whole Winter, we greet 
Easter time with joy in our hearts. 

It marks the beginning of Spring— 
and the appearance of new things 
outside. Nature, following its good 
course, chooses this time of the year 
to refreshen the world up. 

We forget the common sights of 
fences, side-walks, posts and houses 
in the charms of new grass, new 
flowers, new birds and new leaves. 


But why not invite some of this joy 
inside ? 

Why not freshen up the common 
sight of chairs, tables, walls, rugs and 
dishes with some new vases to hold 
Spring’s new flowers; some new glass- 
ware; new silver pieces; clocks; 
frames; shades, and so on? 

Nature will take care of the out- 
side—but don’t spoil the spirit by the 
inside. Brighten up! 

Our Spring stock, for just this pur- 
pose, ts now in for your inspection. 

Let us help you “freshen up” for 
Easter. Our display will show you 
how it can be done im so many in- 
expensive ways. 
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A complete line of sterling 
silver incrustations, combined 
with rock crystal cutting, 
color bands and_ enamel 
flower or bird motifs. 


Tableware with gold and 
sterling silver incrustations in 
various widths. 


ADS. 





EDMONDSON WARRIN 


Decorations on Glass and China 
49, 51,55 Wooster St., New York 


Complete Lines Shown by Justin Tharaud, 25 West Broadway, New York 
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FULMER & GIBBONS 


MAKERS OF 


TUTTCTTTUONLATTUUUTPTTTTUUUOLUCTTI CAMILLO LLLLLLELLUGEL LLC PLLA LLLLLGLLL Loo 


PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 





DISTINCTIVE IN DESIGN 
DEPENDABLE IN QUALITY 


SANSOM & EIGHTH STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Business Inquiries Answered 





is free to subscribers, 


If a problem in business perplexes you, send your question to the Editor of the Store- 
keeping Department of Tue Jewevers’ Circular and we'll try to help you. 


This service 




















Manufacturers’ Methods of Figuring Cost— 
Ihave readalot in THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR about 
retailers’ methods of figuring profits, but | have 
never seen anything on the manufacturers’ cost 
methods. Can you tell me the customary method 
used by manufacturers? I would also like to know 
the most efficient system. Just a general —_ 


Answer.—Manufacturer’s methods in 
general in the jewelry trade are not as effi- 
cient as they might be, although marked 
improvement has taken place in the last 10 
years. Some manufacturers believe even 
now that it is impossible for them to de- 
termine their exact cost of doing business, 
but this is not so. Costs can be determined 
by scientific accounting methods. 

The first thing to determine in fixing a 
selling price is the total cost of the article. 
This total cost includes factory cost, sell- 
ing expense and administration expense. 
Factory cost comprises prime cost and in- 
direct charges. Prime cost is made up of 
direct material and direct labor.. Indirect 
charges are made up of indirect material, 
indirect labor and indirect expense. In- 
direct material includes material which 
cannot be applied in a direct manner—sup- 
plies, scrap material, small tools and dies. 
Indirect labor applies to indirect or non- 
productive labor—supervision or foreman- 
ship, superintendence, inspection, factory 
clerks’ salaries, defective work and experi- 
mental work. The indirect expense com- 
prises the many items which enter into the 
usual overhead as generally understood by 
retailers also, such as rent, insurance (fire 
and liability), taxes, depreciation, main- 
tenance, repairs and renewals, power, light, 
heat, freight, cartage inward, damage and 
miscellaneous factory expenses. Selling 
expense comprises advertising, sample ex- 
pense, commissions, salesmen’s _ salaries, 
salesmen’s expenses, travelling expenses, 
sales office expense, rent, clerks’ salaries, 
telephone and telegraph, printing and sta- 
tionery, postage, freight and cartage out- 


wards, shipping department expenses, 
finished stock warehouse expense. The 
administration expense includes officers’ 
salaries, office expenses, executives’ ex- 


penses, auditing expenses, legal expenses, 
administrative office expenses, such as 
salaries and rent, light, heat, telephone and 
telegraph, printing, stationery and postage, 
office supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 
All these items must be learned in order 
to ascertain total cost. Then the profit is 
added to the total cost to get the selling 
price. 

In these days of rising costs there 
should be no guess work about production 
expense. Now when there is a shortage of 
goods and a shortage of labor, high prices 
will be paid without much hesitatancy, but 
when conditions are stabilized, there will 
be more need than ever of painstaking 


consideration of and attention to produc- 
tion expense. Careful analysis of every- 
thing that enters into the manufacture of 
an article from raw material to labor must 
be carefully considered. 

It is interesting to note the methods 
adopted by some jewelry manufacturers. 

One man, for instance, who keeps a cost 
book figured somewhat as follows on each 
article. (Prices, of course, are purely sup- 
posititious.) Below the order number 
of the job are listed the usual items that 


enter into the cost of production, as 
follows: 

Oo Adwts. of metal: at) SSG acc k ivicevawawas $72.00 
Labor; 24 hours at -$l00i ci. ccvcesesc'e 2400 


Extra expenses (box, etc.): 

Shop service, in which tais_ particular 
manufacturer includes foreman’s salary, 
tool depreciation) 

He adds in figuring costs an extra 20 
per cent. to the cost of his metal and 
also adds an extra 5 per cent. to the cost 
of the labor. After totaling up these 
items he adds on another 10 per cent., 
which he considers a safety cover-all. This 
manufacturer does not know what his cost 
of doing business is and is loath to be- 
lieve that any other manufacturer can give 
positive figures on it. It is clear that his 
is by no means a scientific method of 
figuring the cost of an article. 

As a rule, manufacturers making simi- 
lar lines figure 25 per cent. up in ccmpeti- 
tion with one another. Business cannot 
profitably be conducted, of course, on such 
a, low margin. The better class of manu- 
facturers figure about 50 per cent., added 
to cost. This is not a net profit in every 
instance as some give a discount of 2 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. and even an extra dis- 
count to favorite customers. The manu- 
facturer who does not add a net profit of 
at least 33 1/3 per cent. is not making any 
money. Bad accounts, slow pay and fail- 
ures must be considered. Experienced 
manufacturers use judgment in putting on 
a profit. Starting at 50 per cent. they then 
consider the article itself. If it is new, 
attractive and original, they add on an 
extra 10, 15 or even 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, one must be willing to take 
less on other merchandise, making the 
average, approximately, 50 per cent. 


12.00 





Turnover and rate of turnover—I think 
sometime ago you had an article on turnover, 
showing the distinction between turnover and 
rate of turnover. Will you please explajn 
these terms again? K. & Co. 

ANSWER.—Turnover means the amount 
of the annual sales. Rate of turnover is 
the ratio of the gross sales to the average 
amount of working assets. Some persons 
confuse working assets with working capi- 
tal. The custom is to make the ratio be- 
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tween gross sales and working assets, how- 
ever. ‘Only small working capital is re- 
quired in a business where turnover is 
large, that is, where the retailer, for in- 
stance, deals in an article for which there 
is great demand. Where sales are slow 
and irregular, the working capital will 
necessarily be heavy. The best merchan- 
disers always turn their stock quickly even 
though they have to do it at a loss, which 
latter is made up later by the profit on the 
new purchases. The ability to choose stock 
wisely and to size up the buying power of 
a community do much to increase turn- 
over and to ward off bankruptcies and 
receiverships. 


Origin of Underwriting—Can you tell me 
where the practice of underwriting origi- 
nated? es Ba 

ANnswer.—Underwriting had its origin 
among the ship merchants of London, Eng- 
land, in the 17th century. The idea was to 
distribute the risk incident to maritime 
shipments among a number of merchants. 
Each man agreed to be responsible for a 
certain share of the loss or to receive a 
portion of the profits. A contract pre- 
pared for this purpose was passed around 
to each merchant who wrote. his name 
under it and hence arose the term “under- 
writing.” The expression, although ap- 
plied usually to insurance risks, is used 
also in reference to banking houses, which, 
for example, agree that a corporation 
should receive not less than a fixed amount 
for its securities in the course of the sales. 








Profit on Gold Jewelry—Can you tell me 
about how much profit should be put on gold 
jewelry in safety, without endangering my 
trade? rR. C. Ex 


ANsWeER.—The average profit put on gold 
jewelry is about 100 per cent. In some 
instances it is even more. Department 
stores seldom put on less than 100 per 
cent. To determine the proper figure, you 
must of course know your cost of doing 
business and all the conditions incident to 
your transactions of doing business. Su- 
perior quality of merchandise, exclusive- 
ness of design, etc., will always allow a 
good profit. People do not grumble about 
price as much as dissatisfaction. An old 
merchant said: “Satisfy the people and 
they will pay you almost any price.” 





The Gold Points—I read a lot in my daily 
paper about the ‘“‘gold points.’’? As I am not 
up on finance, will you kindly explain te me 
what this means in reference to exchange? 

D. G. A. 


ANSWER.—“Gold points” simply mean 
the points at which it is profitable to ex- 
port or import gold from one country to 
another. Exchange rates are now greatly 
demoralized owing to unusual economic 
conditions. The rate of sterling is largely 
affected by the scant buying of the securi- 
ties of foreign countries outside of Eng- 
land, as well as those of England, because 
such securities are usually paid for in 
sterling exchange. This is only one cause. 
Our small buying now from foreign coun- 
tries also affects the price of exchange. 





The most manifest sign of wisdom is con- 
tinued cheerfulness.—M ontaigne. 


_— ——- 





Silas says: We can’t judge the weight of a man’s brain by the weight of his body. 
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Trunks, Sample Cases and Trays 





No. OA. Telescope Case. 








C)TACK-(LIMAX TRAYS 


Write for Samples 





Complete Outfits 


for Jewelry 
and Silverware 
Salesmen 


Agents for 


“FABER” 4. 
Jewelry Trunks “&* 


The A 


Combination Jewelry and Wardrobe Trunk, 








Rueckert Manufacturing Company 


New York Office: 
9.13 Maiden Lane 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. San Francisco Office: 


717 Market Street 


























Have Solved Your Wrist Watch Troubles | 





Carry the line where you are 
sure of always getting material 
for repairs 


“The Alco Lever” 


movements. are carried by us 
in 834, 934 and 10% ligne. 
These movements are so good 
and give such satisfaction that 
we have given them a part of 
our own name and therefore 
our personal endorsement. 


We carry the above material 
for. ALCO LEVER wrist 
movements always in stock. 
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Write for our Catalogue containing these movements, mailed to Retail Jewelers only on application. 


165 Madison Street 


Between Fifth Ave. and La Salle St. 
Over Childs New Restaurant, 








Wholesale Jewelers and Opticians 


Second and Third Floors 


(THE HOUSE YOU CAN'T FORGET! ‘ —_—" 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Some Specific Figures on Retail Sales 





The Best Sellers in Different Territories—Amount of the Average Sale in December— 
1000 Per Cent. Increase Reported in One Line—Efficiency in Keeping Records Increasing. 


(Compiled and prepared expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan) 




















Wé all know that the jewelry business of 
1919 broke all records, but specific 
figures will prove more interesting than 
generalities. It is not easy to get specific 
figures. THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has been 
endeavoring for many years to show re- 
tailers the advantage of keeping records 
and it is gratifying to know that our ed- 
ucational endeavors have not been in vain. 

Retailers as a class, it is noticed, 
have learned that sci- 


paper advertising or reinforce this by cir- 
cular letters, booklets, folders, etc?” 
Some of the replies are published on 
this page. The letters are printed exactly 
as they were received. The names, of 
course, are not given. Jewelers who have 
been able to give these figures from their 
records have something to be proud of and 
are to be congratulated not only upon their 
success, but on their systematic keeping of 





entific accounting sy- —_ 





in advance of sales in the year 1918 

This retailer’s average sale for the month 
of December ranged between $17 and $18. 
(See Letter No. 2). 

The average jewelry sale in a large 
New York department store for Decem- 
ber was also just about this amount. 

Letter No. 3 announces an increase in the 
sale of American bracelet watches and a 
falling off in Swiss watches. A “wonderful 
sale of diamonds” is 
reported, but this was 





tems and the keeping 
of records are essential 
to success. We have 
published enough ar- 
ticles on systems of ac- 
counting, bookkeeping 
and records, during the 
past 10 or 15 years, to 
compile a business vol- 
ume of generous size. 
Appreciation is due to 
the trade for its ear- 
nest co-operation by 
candidly answering in- 
quiries which we have 
made from time to 
time. Excellent work 
is being done by the 
Harvard Bureau of 


Keep Fit by Keeping Records 





HE letters reproduced herewith are from jewelers who know exactly 
T how they stand although many of them have not had a chance as 
yet to give exact figures. No man can succeed in business without 
accurate records, whether he be manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer. Rec- 
ords are the business man’s barometer and will do much to ward off re- 
ceiverships and bankruptcies. Records, used with business brains, tell your 
business diagnosis and enable you to make a sensible business prognosis. 
The man who keeps records is more deserving of commercial con- 
sideration, credit and respect than the man who knows, only in a vague 
way, his real business condition. 
Know why and you will know how. 


not uncommon among 
retailers throughout the 
country. His sales in 
cluster solitaire dia- 
monds were included in 
this exceptional dia- 
mond turnover. 

Unlike another jew- 
eler, he reports a very 
large sale of all kinds 
of silverware, including 
novelties of all kinds. 
“We sold every mesh 
bag we had in stock, 
both gold and silver,” 
he says. 

From all indications, 
this remarkable activ- 
ity in the jewelry in- 





Business Research un- 
der the auspices of the 
American National Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation to perfect the jewelers’ accounting 
systems and every wise jeweler will fol- 
low the progress made in this respect. 
On Jan. 7, the following letter was sent to 
a number of retail jewelers: 

“You have always cooperated with us 
by answering questions promptly, and I am 
going to ask you if you will kindly write 
the replies to the following questions? Your 
name will not be mentioned. 

“Outside of diamonds, what line sold best 
during the past holiday season in your 
store? 

“About what was the increase or de- 
crease in the sale of pearls as compared 
with the previous holiday season? In sil- 
ver? In silverplated ware? In men’s Amer- 
ican watches? In men’s Swiss watches? 
In women’s American watches? In wom- 
en’s Swiss watches? In women’s wrist 
watches? In platinum jewelry? In mesh 
bags? In gold jewelry in general? In 
gold filled jewelry in general? 

“About what was the amount of the 
average sale during the holiday season? 

“For what particular watch did you find 
the demand the greatest? 

“Do you confine your efforts to news- 


records which enable them to give such in- 
formation promptly. The writer’s letter 
was transmitted Jan. 7 and some of the 
replies were received only a day or two 
later. 

Note that one firm reports 1,000 per cent 
increase in the sale of real pearl and imita- 
tion pearl necklaces. What he says about 
sterling silver (see letter No. 1) will be of 
interest to many manufacturers although 
they of course are not to blame. His en- 
lightening letter, however, shows that the 
silver manufacturer has a duty in hand to 
show why his prices are what they are. 


- That the ordinary silver dollar is now 


worth more in bullion than as coin is well 
known. Grescham’s economic law is oper- 
ating—the cheaper gold dollar is driving 
out the dearer silver dollar. 

Note that another retailer reports an 
increase of 500 per cent. in silver plated 
ware. The same retailer announces an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the sale of women’s 
American watches over last year while 
men’s American watches were 40 per cent. 
behind last year. This particular retailer 
carried no Swiss watches. 

In gold jewelry, not.including diamond 


mounted stock, his sales were 205 per cent. 


dustry will continue 
for some time. 

Read these letters carefully and then go 
over your own records. If you have no 
records, by all means, start a system im- 
mediately. I know a man who has been in 
business over 30 years and who can tell 
you his exact sales for every day in any 
year during that time. Reproduced with 
these letters, is a report which was recent- 
ly handed to me showing a specific increase 
in various lines of merchandise for the 
year ending September, 1919, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the prev- 
ious year. This retailer is remarkably suc- 
cessful and besides the ordinary energy, 
merchandising and advertising ability re- 
quired in the retail business attributes much 
of his success to the keeping of records. 


Letter No. 1 
Jan. 10, 1920. 


Editor Storekeeping Department, THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Dear Mr. Nattan: Replying to 
your letter of the 7th we always take 
pleasure im endeavoring to answer 
your letters and questions candidly 
and in reply will say that the volume 
of our business this year was done 
in watches, diamonds and diamond 
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Jewelry Boxes 


Our line this year includes many new 








designs and rich color combinations in 
Leather and Velvet Boxes. 





Display Blocks for Window or Showcase Trays; For Showcase or Travellers. 
Flannel Rolls and Cases for Silverware. 
Fine Hardwood Chests Made to Order. 
Paper Boxes, Cards, Tags and Findings. 


WOLFSHEIM & SACHS, Ine. 
35 Maiden Lane New York 




















The Famous Jaques Lecoultre Razors 


Manufactured in Switzerland for almost a century. “Renowned all over the world.” 


Lecoultre Regular Style Long Razors 


Lecoultre Safety Razors 


ee seit i These razors are recognized by 

.  % discriminating users as the best 

by far of any safety razor made. 
“They are the best in the world.” 


“They give a REAL shave.” 






These razors are too well known to require a 
special description. 
They come in sets with one to seven inter- 
changeable blades. 


“You have as many razors as you have blades.”. 


Fitted up in neat cases with 2 
“everlasting” blades, with plain 
or automatic strop. 





on 


iil 


Blades are made of the famous 
Lecoultre Steel and very seldom Once you try a Lecoultre you discard all 


need sharpening. your other razors. 





Owing to their merits and exclusiveness, the Lecoultre Razors 
appeal especially to the Trade. 


Sole Agent for the Chas. F - Colomb 


United States West Hoboken, N. J. 


and Canada 
Also Lecoultre Gravers for Watchmakers 








Actual Size 
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jewelry and 1,000 per cent. increase 
was noted in the sale of real pearls 
and imitation pearl necklaces. 

The cheapest pearl necklace we 
sold was for $2,000 and stopped at 
$8,500 ;the cheapest imitation pearl 
necklace we sold was about $20 and 
ran to $100 with an average of about 
$35. 

Sterling silver proved a sad expe- 
rience with us as the manufacturers 
have made an unreasonable advance 
and they have killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg by this ad- 
vance, so much so, that our sales 
fell off to almost nothing. We sold, 
for the first time, a large volume of 
nickle silver, silver plated ware, called 
Sheffield. 

There was a great scarcity of 12 
size men’s watches both of the Amer- 
ican and Swiss high class makes, but 
we succeeded in getting a few and 
sold them about as fast as they were 
received. 

We had quite a sale of plain brace- 
let watches from $50 to $100 as well 
as a large sale of platinum bracelet 
watches varying from $500 to $1,200. 
We sold a great many pieces in all 
platinum and platinum faced jewelry, 
but the sale for gold jewelry and 
mesh bags as well as all kinds of 
plated goods fell off very much in 
this city, due largely to the extreme 
prosperity here this year. You can 
readily see that our business ran 
over 100 per cent. increase over our 
best year in the past. 

We confine our advertising to daily 
newspapers entirely. The booklet 
proposition has been overdone and the 
majority of people do not even open 
the envelopes, but we find that we get 
quick results from a five inch ad. well 
written and in the best location of 
our daily papers. 

With best wishes for the New Year, 
I remain 

Yours very truly, 


* * * 


Letter No. 2 
Jan. 8, 1920. 


Editor Storekeeping Department, THE 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your ques- 
tionnaire, of the 7th inst., would say 
that: 

Gold jewelry showed by far the 
largest volume of any department 
outside of diamonds. 

Pearls were an unimportant part 
of our sales both years. In either 
case, sales were very small, Imita- 
tion pearl beads sold better this year 
than last because we showed them 
more. 

Sterling silver showed an increase 
of 80 per cent. m receipts. We have 
no records as yet to show the number 
of sales or the amount of silver sold. 

Silver hollowware showed sales that 


were 20 per cent. less than a year 
ago. 

Silver plated flatware sold 500 per 
cent. better than last year according 
to cash receipts. 

Plated hollowware showed a falling 
off of 40 per cent. this year. 

Men’s American watches were 40 
per cent. behind last year in receipts. 
We carry no men’s Swiss watches. 

Women’s American watches were 
50 per cent. ahead of a year ago. 

Women’s Swiss watches showed an 
increase of 300 per cent. over last 
year. 

Women’s wrist watches had double 
receipts this year over last. 

We have no accurate records easily 
available on sales of platinum jewel- 
ry, except that all our diamonds were 
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This Jeweler Knows 
His Business Condition 


(Following report shows his increase or 
decrease in various lines for year 
ending Sept. 1919, as compared 
with previous year. 


WAMONGH frsiciviare Sudo WAea is ese 80% more. 
Colored stones, ladies’ rings... 10% less. 
IRON TAO” a cgrks &6'6.0ns csiee.« even. 
Colored stones, gent’s rings... 60% more. 
WHOGGIG FING a. 6.6.6.6:5 600.0 6:06 30% «= 
Ladies’ solid gold watches.... 80% ‘“ 
Gents’ gold watches.......... 30% = ** 
Ladies’ gold filled watches.... 15% ‘“ 
Gents’ gold filled fs vécsmauge 
Gents’ nickle watches......... even. 
Bracelet watches, gold........ 10% less. 
Bracelet watches, gold filled... 15% ‘“ 
Solid gold brooches.......... 70% more. 
Solid gold lavallieres.......... 20% “ 
Solid gold bracelets.......... 10% ‘“ 
Gold filled bracelets.......... 10% “ 


Solid gold necklaces.......... aa. “ 
Ladies’ solid gold watch chains 50% “ 
Gents’ solid gold watch chains. 90% “ 
CEC LoL Sr etre 30% =“ 


Gold filled chains, Gents’..... 35% “ 
MEGMMIDETINE Qaiccianied Ucqceeoses 100% “ 
EIEIO ist occewiccdcucececn 50% ze 
err ore cr er 20% . 
Solid gold link buttons........ 100% “ 
Gents’ solid gold lockets...... 10% less. 
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in platinum mountings and sales were 
33 1/3 per cent. in advance of the 
previous year. In both diamond and 
jewelry stock platinum is popular, but 
we cannot say that we can see much 
difference between demand for it this 
year and last, except in proportion 
with all jewelry sold. 

We do not carry plated mesh bags 
and sold only very few sterling bags. 

The sales of gold jewelry in gen- 
eral, not including diamond mounted 
goods, were 25 per cent. better this 
year than last. 

Our sales of filled jewelry are very 
small, and were 15 per cent. less than 
last year. This figure includes sil- 
ver jewelry. 

Our average sale of merchandise 
for the month of December, not in- 
cluding repair work, was between 
$17 and $18. 

About the only watch that our cus- 
tomers ask for by name is the ——. 

This last Fall we used nothing 
but newspapers. Previously we have 
used booklets, folders, street cars, etc. 
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We trust that this is the informa- 
tion you desire. 
Your truly, 


x * * 
Letter No. 4 
Jan. 10, 1920. 
Editor Storekeeping Department, THE 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Dear Mr. Nattan: I have your let- 
ter of Jan. 7 and shall be glad to as- 
sist you to the best of my ability, by 
answering the questions you have put 
to me. 

It is difficult to state what line sold 
best outside of diamonds during the 
holiday season, as our business was 
pretty evenly distributed, and about 
double in each department over the 
business of a year ago. 

Pearls, silverware, men’s and 
women’s watches, all had the same 
general increase. 

We would mention, however, that 
American watches figure only to a 
small extent in our business. The 
majority of watches were pocket 
watches or wrist watches of Swiss 
manufacture. 

We sell no gold filled jewelry. I 
cannot tell you what the amount of 
the average sale was during the 
holiday season, at the present writing, 
Our statistics are not as yet com- 
plete. 

In reply to your question as to what 
particular watch we had the greatest 
demand for, I would say for the wrist 
watch, 

Our advertising this year embraced 
newspaper advertising, local club, 
magazine advertising and direct ad- 
vertising in territory tributary to our 
city. We also used a few folders, but 
no booklets. 

Trusting that this information will 
help you, and reciprocating your kind 
wishes for 1920, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


* * * 
Letter No. 5 
Jan. 9, 1920. 
Editor Storekeeping Department, THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


My Dear Mr. Nattan: Your letter 
came just as I was leaving for New 
York with my brother to purchase - 
merchandise to replenish our almost 
depleted stocks, and we had hopes of 
running in to see you, talk over ex- 
pertences and to see if by chance a 
good working jeweler and a first 
class watchmaker might not be in 
your office looking for positions. We 
can use a jeweler and two watch- 
makers. 

In reference to outcome of holiday 
business, would say we were so 
overwhelmed that we are behind in 
our books and in fact to-day we are 
working on the 18th of December. 
We can tell you, however, that our 
December business exceeded that of 
last December by-25 per cent., and 
one year’s business, which does not 
close until Feb. 1, will be much more 
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co YOU'LL DO BETTER IN TOLEDO 
7 “With the American Watch House” 
Q) , 
QO” HOWARDS in 
< ORDER KEYSTONE 
&) WALTHAM N LINES 
ELGIN O and 
ILLINOIS W AMERICAN 
HAMILTON CASES 














DIAMONDS—SNAPPY JEWELRY—-SILVERWARE AND CLOCKS 
THE MERRILL & BROER CO. ?2"* — Toledo, Ohio 








R. A. BREIDENBACH, Inc. 


51-53 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS 
AND 
Stones of Every Description 
32 Sarphati Straat 212 Union St. 
Amsterdam, Holland Providence, R. I. 











- ESTABLISHED 1888 


GRAFNER BROS. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


DIAMONDS 


ASSORTMENT AND VALUES 


811 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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than that. We are well satished. 

Diamonds led all the year but not 
so in December. 

To our surprise, watches sold even 
better than last year and especially 
fine watches. 

Silver led next and we never sold 
so much tableware during the hol- 
idays. Gold jewelry came strong late, 
but we did not sell as many rings. 
We do not handle filled jewelry but 
do a little in 10 kt., but there was no 
demand for this. 

All wanted 14kt, 18kt., or platinum. 

We sell practically only our ow 
watch—one imported for us. 

Yours truly, 


xk *k * 
Letter No. 6 
Editor Storekeeping Department, THE 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 

Dear Mr. Nattan: We had a 
wonderful sale of diamonds—includ- 
ing the cluster solitaire diamond, 

The questions you have asked are 
rather hard to answer, and we have 
no way of giving you the exact in- 
formation just now. 


We had a wonderful sale of silver- 


ware, all kinds, and silver novelties 
such as belts, vanity cases, pencils, 
mesh bags, etc. We sold every mesh 
bag we had in stock, both gold and 
silver, 

Sales were especially good on 
Waldemar chains and gold novelties 
of various kinds. 

We had an increase in the sales of 
American bracelet watches, and a fall- 
ing off in the Swiss watches—that is, 
comparatively. 

Platinum diamond bar pin sales 
were usually good and are still going 
strong. 

We do not sell any kind of gold 
filled jewelry—except a fine quality 
of watch chains. 

It would take us a month to figure 
out the average sale during the hol- 
iday season and we will have to pass 
this up. 

As you know, we issue a cat- 
alogue, this one being our th 
annual book. We also issue a dia- 
mond booklet, folders, inserts, ete. 
We do not use calendars. 

Outside of our catalogue and cir- 
culars letters, we used principally 
three daily papers here. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 








* * * 


Letter No. 7 
Jan. 15, 1920. 
Editor Storekeepin'g Department, THE 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of 
the 7th inst., outside of diamonds 
there was no particular line that sold 
best, during the holiday season, as we 
had a large holiday business in every 
line. 


The sale of pearls was about double 
what it was last year. In silverware 
results were about the same as last 
year, on account of the extremely 
high prices. Silverplated ware too 
was about the same as last year. In 
men’s American watches sales were 
about double those of last year; in 
nien’s Swiss watches, well, we handle 
practically none of these. In women’s 
American watches sales were the 
same as last year; in women’s Swiss 
watches about the same too; in plat- 
inum jewelry, sales were the same as 
last year; in mesh bags, the same, 
and sales of gold jewelry in general 
were double those of last year. We 
handle practically no _ gold-filled 
jewelry. 

The amount of our average sale 
during the holiday season was about 
$15. In medium price watches the 
—— sold best, and the higher price 
watch, the , sold best. 

Our newspaper advertising was re- 
inforced by circular letters and mov- 
ing pictures. 

With best regards and wishing you 
a Happy and Prosperous 1920, we re- 
main, 





Yours truly, 


x ok O* 
Letter No. 3 


Jan. 23, 1920. 
Editor Storekeeping Dept., 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Dear Mr. Nattan: 

Your Jan. 7 letter duly received, 
and be assured, as always, we are 
very pleased to hear from you on 
any matters that will be of interest 
to the trade. 

Taking up your inquiries in the 
order proposed, beg to say that, out- 
side of diamonds, we found watches 


.to be the best selling line in our 


stock. We found, approximately, a 
200 per cent. increase in the sale of 
pearls as compared with the previous 
holiday season; about 100 per cent. 
in silver; 100 per cent. in men’s 
American watches, and approximately 
the same per cent. in high-grade 
Swiss watches, and approximately 
the same per cent. in American 
watches for women, possibly 50 per 
cent. in imported watches for women, 
and 100 per cent. in wrist watches for 
women; approximately 100 per cent. 
increase in platinum jewelry; and 50 
per cent. in mesh bags; and approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. in gold jewelry 
in general. We found the demand 
for the watch to be greater 
than any other make. 

At this time we can only give you 
the amount of the average charge 
sale during the holiday season, which 
we find to be $68, each sale. We are 
inclined to believe that our cash sales 
would be considerably below this 
average amount; but are too far be- 
hind in our compilation of our 1919 
business to have access to the figures 
other than as given to you. 

We confine our greatest efforts, 
naturally, to newspaper advertising, 
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but do use on special occasions per- 
sonal letters, and occasionally book- 
lets and folders. We do not use . 
calendars, which we believe are far 
too generally used to be of much 
weight in our more exclusive busi- 
ness. Our letters are always written 
in @ personal vein and signed by me 
as president, to remove them from 
the stereotyped “form letter’ class. 
Enclosed herewith please find sam- 
ble of letter we sent to our trade: 
just recently. 

You will be interested, I am sure, 
in knowing that in my judgment the 
entire trade in this section has had 
the most satisfactory year, just closed, 
in its entire history. 

Again assuring you of our interest 
and helpfulness in any matters you. 
may wish to write us about, believe 
the writer, as always, 

Very sincerely, { 


x * * 
Letter No. 8 


From a Large Department Store. 


Editor, Storekeeper Department, of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Dear Sir: We have your letter of 
Jan. 6, asking us for information on 
several items, and regret to say that 
owing to the absence of our buyer 
we were unable to answer these 
questions before this time. 

In answer to your question, “What 
lines sold best during the holiday 
season?,” with the exception of dia- 
monds, we found mesh bags, pearl 
beads and rhinestone jewelry to be 
about equal in their selling propor- 
tions. The sales on these three items 
were far better than we anticipated. 
The increase. of sales on pearl beads 
was from 150 to 200 per cent. 

We do not carry silverware, but 
on items made of sterling, such as 
cigarette cases, vanity boxes, etc., 
sales were practically the same as 
last year. 

Silver-plated ware we do not carry. 

Men’s American watches, over 100 
ber cent. increase in number, but 
much greater than that in money. 

Men’s Swiss watches, about 75 per 
cent. increase, 

Women’s Swiss watches, about 10 
per cent. increase in number. This 
includes bracelet watches, as we 
sold very few chatelaines. 

Women’s American watches, name- 
ly, bracelet watches (practically no 
chatelaines being sold); increase in 
number was about 90 per cent. 

Platinum jewelry we do not carry 
to any extent, but we found people 
more eager to purchase higher-priced 
jewelry than ever before. 

Mesh bags showed about 200 per 
cent. increase. 

Gold jewelry in general, about 35 
per cent. increase. 

Gold-filled jewelry in general, about 
75 per cent. increase. 

We trust that these figures will be 
of service to you. 

Yours very truly, 
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OUR NEW PATENTED MAGAZINE PENCIL 

















Carries over twenty-four inches of fine lead within the case, and has a propelling and repelling device. 
Made in plain, engine turned, engraved and hammered patterns. 


FAIRCHILD & COMPANY 
30 West 36th Street New York 


Makers of gold pens and pencils, fountain pens, thermometer cases and kindred articles in gold and silver 
Exclusive in design, superior in quality and workmanship. 











1863 ; 1920. 


WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 
TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 


for Jewelry, Silverware, Optical Goods, Etc. 





The policy that has satisfied our patrons since 1863 still dominates this business 





8 Catherine St., at Chatham Sq. ss oss)oss)6oss) oss) New York 


Tel. Orchard 1156 








R. BOLOTIN CO. 
Manufacturers of 
PLATINUM MOUNTINGS---ORDER WORK ESPECIALLY 
Jobbers in 
DIAMONDS AND GOLD JEWELRY 
Established 1898 41-43 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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Building Prestige and Profits Through 
the Jeweler’s Show Window 





Young Missourian Tells How He Does It 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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IS name is Bertram A. Rainwater and 

out in St. Louis, where he lives, they 
say he is the man who put the pull in the 
window. 

Now it is well known that there are 
many jewelry stores, with many windows, 
but that the windows that pull are few. 
Most jewelry windows are pleasing be- 
cause jewelry lends itself well to jewelry 
display and it does not take a great deal 
of skill to make it present itself pleasingly, 
but there is a gulf between the window 
that merely pleases and the window that 
pulls. 

Bridging that gulf is the art which Mr. 
Rainwater has mastered. He has achieved 
the psychological something which not only 
catches and holds the attention of the pas- 
serby but suggests to him that the thing 
which pleases his eye is the thing that he 
wants and prompts him to turn the knob 
and go inside and exchange his good 
money for the article which the window 
man has displayed. 

Mr. Rainwater makes windows for the 
Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co. and every- 
body who passes the big store at 7th and 
St. Charles Sts. knows at a glance that 
the store is up-to-the- 
minute because the 
show windows are 
that kind. And the 
distinguishing feature 
of them is that they 
pull. And this is not 
matter of conjecture. 
Careful record is kept 
at the Hess & Cul- 
bertson store of the 
inquiries that result 
from window displays 
and this record shows 
that a large percent- 
age of the firm’s sales 
are due to the win- 
dows and the pull 
that Rainwater puts 
into them. 

Mr. Rainwater be- 
lieves that the window 
display pulls more 
business than the 
newspaper advertise- 
ments just in propor- 
tion as the article itself, artfully displayed, 
is more attractive than it can possibly be 
on the printed page. 

He was asked the other day to tell the 
readers of THE )EWELERS’ CiRCULAR how 
to put the pull in their windows. He said: 


TUN VOUTTUUUUT EV UU LEA CEUTA 


“That is a momentous question which 
confronts every modern retail jeweler. 
‘How can I put the pull in my window 
display?’ he asks himself. How can I 








SOME SNAPPY SHOW CARDS 


put into it that subtle something which 
makes it a business-getter. How can I 
put into it the appeal which makes it suc- 
ceed and repay me for my efforts. 





SILVER AND WEDDING BELLS HARMONIZE WELL. 


“Some window displays impress people 
as being a stroke of art commercially. 
When a display causes one to think so, 
that’s the reward of the effort required in 
its creation, which was truly the object of 
the displayman. 


VAUUUUUONNLLUONTUDH 
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“Several points are to be considered in 
creating an exhibit of merchandise. First, 
the background and floor; next the proper 
lighting system, and next the arrangement 
of merchandise. 

“The degree of excellence in a display 
is gauged by the ability of ‘the man be- 
hind,’ as in the beauty of a diamond and 
platinum bar pin, produced by the skill_of 
the benchman. 

“The variety of valued window effects 
is without number and a displayman glo- 
ries in putting over a display that pleases. 

“The window backgrounds for jewelry 
stores should make a refined impression, be 
attractive enough to catch the eye, then 
let the vision: fall to the merchandise, 
thence to the price tickets. For example, 
note window below, a display of sterling 
silverware. The background is about as 
fancy as you dare to make it. It is not of 
the checkerboard variety which makes the 
eye too tired to inspect the wares. The 
belfry towers are high above the mer- 
chandise. A deep red illuminated pane of 
glass is behind each swinging bell, which 
will successfully catch the eye. A little 
lower the sides of the background are plain 
and light colored, 
which causes the ob- 
jects displayed there 
to stand out promi- 
nently and you will 
note price cards on all 
articles in this dis- 
play excepting the 
three chests of silver- 
ware. 

“This being a 
window for the holi- 
day season it might 
be mentioned that 
each season as it ap- 


with an appropriate 
background and har- 
monizing color 
scheme, 

“The windows also 
may be kept up to 
the minute by dis- 
plays featuring cur- 
rent events. 

On page 359 is one 
of our current event windows. It is thorough- 
ly colonial and emblematic of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The background and floor 
are light in color, giving a very clear effect, 
Small cards with a tea spoon can be seen on 
the floor giving name of silverware pattern. 
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in 
Chat ing Cloth 


“IT CLEANS WITHOUT A 
SCRATCH”’ 
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BOTTLES—JARS | Guaranteed 


CARAFES im. || to Clean and Remove 
PITCHERS—JUGS Tarnish 


No. 4 
No. 240 
Bottle ~The demand for ICY-HOT products Sar 


during the past Holiday Season was : 
the biggest ever. To say that it ex- From Silver, Gold and Plated Ware. 


ceeded expectations is putting it : a 
mildly. Dealers everywhere did a re- KG To Restore Original Lustre. 
markably fine business. This year the 
brisk demand will be even greater, 
since we are going to launch the big- 5 

- g . € Insist Upon Chaffin 


gest national advertising campaign « 
we have ever run. \ Cloth from Your Jobber 
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of ICY-HOTS now 


ICY-HOTS offer you a big opportunity to} ~ 
make money. Each sale means a worth 
while profit. In each family at least one 
ICY-HOT is actually needed, so the 
demand is always brisk—your stock turns 
very fast. 

Let us show you in detail how ICY- 
HOTS will make money for you. 


WS 


A Free Sample Upon Request 
Will Prove All We Claim 


The Chaffin Products Co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


NESTED 
WOOD BOXES 


S777 
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Send today for our Dealer proposition and 
new catalogue. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


222 West Second St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 539 
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(Locked-Covered) 
Pitcher | : Light, Strong and Space Saving 
Zi) Vi I ip NEWS: 6 TESST MLE CDOS Safest Boxes for Parcel Post or Express 












ANNOUNCEMEN I Send 14 Different 
For Combina- 
i i , * e CJ 
alte cemematenatne aie cas eso Price List tom i 


complete and varied line of high grade Ladies’ and Gents’ 
watches, in practically all shapes, makes, and grades, both 
American and Swiss. Bear in mind that our. specialty is 
watches, and we are well able to satisfy your demand. 
Our merchandise and prices are our best salesmen, and are 
guaranteed to give you unique satisfaction in it’s utmost 
detail. 
Our 1920 illustrated circular and price-list is now ready for 
issue and will convince you that ours is the house of pre- ’ : 
Complete Nest Consists of 12 Different Size Boxes. 


mier advantages, with prompt and careful service. Write 
today for a copy, showing a few of our leading attractive 


numbers, also particulars, terms, etc. mi BO CARRIED IN STOCK 
Inside Measure—314 x 2 x %, graduating up to 1514” 


IL TANNENBAUM CO. a" = 956". 


malonate ee age F. W. Peterson Co. 
121-123 CAN . & A WOOD BOXES 


First Floor 
TELEPHONE, ORCHARD 6787 68 Thomas St. New York 
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Other extraordinary show cards are used 
to call attention of special flatware pat- 
terns. Also the center unit of this back- 
ground represents the National Capitol cut 
out of one piece of beaver board, then 
painted white and air brushed in grey. 
The red, white and blue star sprays were 
very effective with the general idea. 

“During the war every American mer- 
chant remembers of having his Liberty 
Loan drives. One merchant had a twenty- 
five foot window ten feet deep and fifteen 
feet high, and in his window was a fine 
life-size specially sculptured American 
doughboy holding aloft the American flag. 
There was a large, well-executed painting 
of other American soldiers advancing to 
his support, and heavy plush curtains at 
each end of the painting with festoon 
drops of foliage and roses. Parts of ruined 
buildings lay about the floor. There was 
no merchandise in the window whatever. 
It was merely a grand, inspiring sight. 

“The sort of pull in this window was 
that of advertising his store, a display 
never to be forgotten by those who saw 
it. The best of all, they will remember 
whose store front produced it. 

“Another window is the seasonable kind, 
say for Spring, wonderful in freshness of 
dainty coloring, and newness of merchan- 
dise effect. This is the first run on a spring 
display and the entire window should im- 
press with its cleanliness. It will uplift the 
spectator to a happy frame of mind. It 
can’t fail to send home the desired im- 
pression. This spring effect with a well 
designed background and floor and the 
proper amount of floral effect and a little 
touch of draping, the right arrangement 
of merchandise to the fore of this back- 
ground, not too crowded and a set of 
Spring show cards and prices tickets, will 
give you a window that'll pull a few mo- 
ments of attention from even the hasty 
passerby. 

If this same window had a _ checker- 
board background and floor of 
the loud wall-paper variety and 
every article of merchandise had 
a bouquet laid on it, with gaudy 
show-cards trimmed with the 
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THE JEWELERS’ 


idea of “Show all you can in the window” 
this confused display wouldn’t even vamp 
a penny from the pocket but would make 
people ridicule your style of store or win- 
dow keeping. 

“Windows of fine wcodwork and excel- 
lent lighting fail to pull if trimmed in the 
wrong manner. 

“The display man knows as much about 
what is selling as any salesman at the 
counter, for he generally has his eye on 
the new goods when they arrive, and some- 
times the new things are in the window on 
display before all of the salesmen are even 
acquainted with the line. Thorough co- 
operation of good buyers and talented dis- 
play men help to make an organization 
hard to compete with. 

“In the jewelry store there are many 
novelties that cause the most enlightened 
customer to ask the question, ‘What is this 
for?’ This is a valuable article for the 
window. A neat ticket with a few words 
and probably the price thereon would cause 
many to speak about it to some one in the 
community. 

“Moving window attractions can be 
made a very good class of advertising 
with pulling power if treated properly in 
connection with merchandise. For ex- 
ample, about two weeks before Thanksgiv- 
ing put in a moving attraction of a hunter 
bringing his gun to the shoulder, using 
small white marbles for bullets. When the 
visible bullet apparently passes through a 
turkey perched on a stump of a tree, the 
bird falls behind the bush and the bullet 
lands in a pocket at the other end of the 
window and is mechanically carried back 
to the magazine with the other buhets and 
in turn is shot out again. A pool of water 
on the floor with rocks and sand, natural 
leaves and moss about the feet of the 
hunter and some empty cartridges, a few 
well-mounted fowl and then your display 


ee 
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of carving sets, with price tickets and a 
high-grade general Thanksgiving show 
card to finish the window, because a show 
card of “class” will put the finishing touch 
to most any display. 

“Then which process sells a named 
article the quickest. Place a sterling sil- 
ver almond set in your good silver window 
with a descriptive price card; also make 
a cut of it and advertise in the papers. 
After three or four are sold check up the 
salesman who sold them and find out 
whether the window or the paper pulled 
the business. 


“The dessert set in the window is going 
to look more beautiful than the cut in the 
paper. I would say the window has the 
edge if located where people pass. Even if a 
store is located on a side street, but if good 
attention is given to the windows, making 
them bright with proper lighting and 
beautiful displays, the people will soon 
come to the side street just to see your 
store.” 





Don’t Let Prospective Buyers Forget 
It Is Leap Year 





NOVELTY can be introduced into a 

general window display by featuring 
all the articles for exhibition on cut-out 
placards covered with velvet or some dark 
cloth, each placard being in the shape of a 
heart. They should vary in sizes, the 
smaller hearts serving to hold rings, while 
the intermediate ones can display bar pins 
and the largest lavallieres, necklaces and 
chains. By not over-crowding the win- 
dow in this way a rather attractive window 
exhibit can be brought about, the point be- 
ing made clear with a sign in the center of 
the space, also cut to represent a heart. 


The entire window can be devoted ex- 
clusively to the exhibition of specimen 
gifts young ladies. can. select with pro- 
priety to give young men in keeping with 
the customs of Leap Year by filling the 
cards with such suggestions. ‘After a rea- 
sonable display the specimens 
can be changed. and the placards 
used to illustrate gifts exclu- 
sively for the young ladies.— 
©. 7.38 
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ANOTHER DISPLAY OF SILVER PATRIOTICALLY DISPLAYED BY THE HESS & CULBERTSON JEWELRY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LUGERMAN ann MORRISON 
PHONE JOHN 5137 ° 

Connecting all Departments 49 Maiden Lane, New Yor k 
Now that the successful holiday season is at an end, the careful buyer of merchandise 

is seeking goods of merit and also prompt service. 
Both of these features—meritorious merchandise and efficient service, are striking 


characteristics of the house of Lugerman & Morrison. 
Our specialties are varied lines of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Watches of all grades and 







































descriptions. 
Latest and Most Improved “ Easiest to Set 
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Sold by 
George Crystal 
87 Nassau St., New York 


Made by 


Eliasoff and Birnbaum 
80 Nassau St., New York 


ALPINE WATCH CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Import Orders W ATCHES | Full Line of 








Now Being Movements and 
Solicited for U. S. Office Cases for 

the New 1920 16 Beaver Street, New York Domestic and 

Models Telephone 3497 Broad Export Trade 


Factory: La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 











“““ DATTELBAUM & FRIEDMAN fits 


MAKERS OF 
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Represented by 


E. W. HOLLAND, 
Oklahoma & Kansas 


EDWARD SEFF, 
East 


Represented by 


J. H. SPIRO, 
Pacific Coast 


BEN DATTELBAUM 


and ABE BRUTMAN, J. P. KERSTING, 


Middle West South East 
LOUIS GERSTMAN, M. J. DATTELBAUM, 
South New York City 








Trade Mark Registered 


51-53 MAIDEN LANE me NEW YORK 
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DVERTISING: 














Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 


























One Hundred Million Dollars Passes 
Through New York for Advertising 
in 1919 


| HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
passed through the hands of 117 agen- 
cies for newspaper advertising alone in the 
city of New York during the year 1919. 
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clude all the money invested in advertising 
in New York City because there are many 
department stores and other concerns that 
place their advertising direct. It is calcu- 
lated, however, that double that amount will 
be used for advertising purposes during the 
present year. 

These figures indicate that business men 


“Let's mee thisa._- 
Jewelry ‘hrisimas 


THE Gin THAT LASTS 








Let's makethis a Jewelry Christmas: 


Let's buy gifts that last. Gifts that 
truly expresa the sincerity and per- 
manence of the sentiment 


that in- 
spires their choosing. 


Lnlikamostor+hethings we may buy “ 
whose possession affords fleeting 
leasure, jewelry is the gift that 
lasts. The gift whose possession is Jf 
enjoyed wigout expense. The gift 
whoge_meyétary value steadily en- 


ile 


Let's make this a Jewelry Christmas. 
Wonderful Christmas displays have 
been assembled for your selection by 
the jewelers of the Birmingham dis- 
trict. Shopping early has its adavn- 
tages. 


i 2a vi 


“The earliest shoppers secure 
the choicest gifts’’ 




















The jeetarve of the Birmingham aS. 


Wil anksgt 








be Closed All Day 
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of convincing selling copy. Appeals may 
be made based on beauty, intrinsic value, 
investment value, art, usefulness and many 
other arguments. 

More thought will be given, to the ad- 
vertising of jewelry than hitherto, for jew- 
elry advertising copy requires more judg- 
ment, tact and skill than ever. It should be 
handled by one who knows or makes it his 
business to know something about jewelry 
merchandising and the habits and earning 
power of the prospects. 

Instructive, interest-gripping copy will al- 
ways be resultful in jewelry merchandising. 
The general appeal to sentiment must be 
reinforced by something stronger and more 
specific. High brow, poly-syllabic copy is 
not necessary simply because an artistic 
product is being advertised. Advertising of 
this very kind has been seen recently in 
newspapers which appeal to a very gen- 
eral class and not to any special class. 


The Cooperative Campaigns 
There was an unusual large amount of 





+ CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING AS DONE BY JEWELERS LAST YEAR IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


Newspapers as a rule, get about 75 per 
cent local and 25 per cent national adver- 
tising. When one considers the number 
of large cities in the United States, a fair 
idea of the vast amount invested in ad- 
vertising last year may be obtained. Nor 
does this one hundred million dollars in- 


are becoming daily more convinced of the 
business insurance value of advertising in 
the great plan of distribution and selling. 

Jewelry lends itself. particularly well to 
advertising because of the great value of 
jewelry itself to the purchaser and because 
jewelry lends itself so well to the writing 


co-operative advertising done among the 
jewelers throughout the country last year, 
the campaigns noted in Nashville, Tenn., 
Birmingham, Ala., Milwaukee, Wis., Fall 
River, Mass., and many other places all 
being noteworthy reinforcements to the 
educational campaign conducted under 





Silas says: “Thinking about the past gets you nothing. Plan for the future.” 
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ALBE 


MAKERS of FINE RINGS 
and CAMEO BROOCHES 


RT HALPRIN co 


TRADE MARK 


a Lae 


47-49 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CLINTON combination set consisting of 6 each 
Table Spoons, Med. Forks, S. 
Tea Spoons, 1 each Butter Knife and Sugar Shell. 


Manufactured by 
Rogers 
Price in bulk 
In Morey Case, Price $9.00 Net 
No. 57 Sugar Bowl, satin engraved with attach- 
ment for 12 Tea Spoons, stamped W. R. 


No. 115 Sugar Bowl, Polished, Engraved “Shef- 
field Plate,” a popular seller. 
We carry a large stock of Silverware, Clocks and 
Cut Glass on hand and our lines sell. 


A. COHEN & SONS 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


130 East Broadway 


H. Med. Knives, 


EQ 


$8.00 Net 


Price $2.50 Net 
Price $2.25 Net 





New York City 








THE NEW 





New Price—New Size—New Style 


Phone, John 563 


J.W. JOHNSON 


SILVER PLATED WARE 
Established 1869 


33 MAIDEN LANE 


On or about May first, we shall move to 
another location which we shall an- 
nounce at a later date. 






SUTTLE 
CRUMB SWEEPER 


Nickel Plated Sells $2.50 
PRICE TO DEALERS 
Nickel Plated, $8.00 per Dozen. 








LEVER WATCHES 


Movements 


7, 8, 834, 93%, 1014, 13, 17, 18%, 19, and 20 Ligne 
In 7, 10, 15, 17 and 21 Jewels 


J. GOTTLIE 


47-49 Maiden Lane 





Tel. John 2025 


CYLINDER WATCHES 


Movements 


1014, 11, 13, and 17 Ligne 
In 1, 7, and 10 Jewels 


Importer of Watches and Movements 


in All Grades and Sizes 
New York 











NON-TARNISHABLE FLANNEL 


For Silverware, Watch Cases, Cutlery, Bags and Rolls 
WHITE AND ALL COLORS 


Deliveries: Stock Shades—Immediate; Special Shades—~—3 to 4 Weeks. 
Myron B. Levy Co., Inc.,"? "Navona 








BEIN & CERVENY “33st, 
Platinum Diamond Mountings 


Special Orders Promptly Executed 


90 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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auspices of the American National Retail 
Jewelers Association. 

One of the co-operative ads. used by 
the Fall River jewelers carries out illus- 


THE JEWELERS’ 


In writing copy bear in mind that your 
advertisement is competing with many 
others. Deliver your message with the 
minimum expenditure of mental effort on 
the part of the reader. 


A “Personal Shopping Column” Helped 
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advertisement on silver plated ware, silver 
services, etc., was followed up with the 
article on ‘Setting the Table Correctly,’ and 
‘Shopping by Candle Light’ was inspired 
by the necessity for early closing due to 
the coal strike. 


tratively and attractively an idea suggested 

in this department a few years ago, namely, 

that the first Christmas was a jewelry 
. Christmas, and that “the Wise Men pre- 
sented unto Him gifts of gold.” 

A different typographical lay-out marks 
the advertisement used by the jewelers in 
Birmingham, Ala., but the same idea pre- 
vails, that is, the lasting value of jewelry. 

“Watch Craft—Gifts of Distinction and 
Service’ made an excellent caption for the 
co-operative advertisement used by the 


4 r 


These Jewelers 
The Will H. Beck Co., Sioux City, Ia., 
has been doing some excellent advertising. 
Some of the advertisements are reproduced ¥ 
on this page. We asked the concern a few 




























DIAMONDS 


Fascinating in every detail, more so are 
the beautiful specimens which we have 
recently acquired and offer to our 
clients at most reasonable prices con- 
sidering the rarity of the finer grades 
and their constantly increasing value. 









. artment 
Beck’s Mail Order Department 
——— ee — section to assist 
aa have inaugurated & ica, with 
Jn this jewelry a by extending @ pore, ee waibel 
out of town gro as you would receive y 

ust the same 


to our store to do your shoPP ae your inquiry ¢@ 
Competent persons will ideration: 


‘our consi 
folly, and. selection cat atiogly and promptly 
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Information and prices Some of them por ‘mounted in 
: given. — nd we urge f exquisite rings and we are pre- 
TURNING TIME BACK 90 YEARS Assortments are at — mae pared to create in our own 
Ze very early Christmas metatog mailed on regent — ‘ —_ er to 
In 1828 New Illustrated Jewelry Cal meet. individual tastes and re- 

Way back in 1828, when our 


quirements. 
store was first established, our 
jewels were shown by James I. 
Lemon in the light of tallow 
candles, 


In 1919 

Just minety-one years after we™ siete i 
were founded, to comply with the wrote 
order of the Fuel Administrator, 
we will turn time backward 
ninety years and light our store 
in true Colonial fashion—with 
tallow candles. 


STABLISHEO 1977 












STASLISNCO sore 
Sioux City, lows. 


. ING JEWELERS DIAMOND CIER 


(CHANTS 
Towa’s Leading Silversmiths and Jewelers 


414 PIERCE STREET 
Store Open Evenings Commencing Saturday. 


ENTERPRISING ADVERTISER WITH AN EFFICIENT 


10WA’ 








Our store will remain open 
from 4 to 6 in the afternoon 
by candle light. 








AN 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


+ Lemon & Son = 
Since 7828 Qualigy 


questions about its methods and here’s the 


“We mailed out but one circular letter, 
reply: 


a copy of which we are enclosing, which 











PATRIOTIC AND REMINISCENT 





“We are late in responding to your letter 
but will enclose a few advertisements and 
other examples of advertising, which may 
be of interest to you even at this late date. 


was favorably commented on and met with 
a good response. 

“Our holiday business was unusually 
heavy, which we attribute largely to our 


jewelers in Nashville, Tenn. A striking 
illustration marked another advertisement 
used in that territory, over the caption, 
“Sacred Symbol—the Engagement Ring.” 
Flashing the Advertising Message 

Read this text carefully and then com- 
pare with the following copy used under the 
caption, “Her Engagement Ring”: 


$006.00 
' Gift Suggestions for Women 


WOMAN appreciftes 
A et and = lasting 


s for perraanen' 
Erlning before the recip 
} ent the thought of 

It ts the only gift that retains 
ie tntrinae rales. The longer joete 

















Her Engagement 
Ring— 


Brilliant—Full of Fire—Blue-White. 
That’s what it should be. 
Because— 








1) ‘She’? deserves the best. 

2) The Ring will shown and com- 
pared with other Diamonds. 

3) “She” will be proud when all con- 

cede “It’s a Beauty !” 

4) Such a gem will increase 
with the passing years. 


Nearly—years of successful Diamond 
selling have won for us a confidence 
which we are*proud to maintain. 


Wedding Gifts At Thrift Prices KENTUCKY AND MISSOURI REPRESENTED HERE 








in value 


























plan of advertising, and will continue along 
these lines. a 
: “With very, good wishes for a prosperous 
1920, we remain, _ “Yours very truly, 

ih UTS Corntsa”’ Brcx.” 


“We have chosen a range of subjects to 
inform you how we handled: different ar- 
ticles of merchandise. 

“One of our leading papers inaugurated 
a personal shopping column, for example an 


Which do you think would sell the great- 
est number of engagement rings? Note 
the plain English and selling power in 
the latter copy. 
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6. €. Hudson & Cn. 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Jewelry 





Factory: North Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
15 Maiden Lane 


Howard B. Seaton, Representative 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
No. 150 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Jay H. Merrill, Representative 

















Jewish Prayer 


Charms 


Designed to be worn on the 
watch chain, or attached to 
a ribbon or chatelaine. 





coe 


Contains the Hebrew pray- 
er, in Hebrew characters, 
and known to the faith as 
a Mazuza. 


Made in 14 Kt. Gold, Sterling Silver, and 
14-Karat Gold Filled 


Ask Your Jobber to Procure Them 


for You. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Louis Stern Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Also Makers of 
Bracelets, Chains, Meshbags, Buckles, Crosses, 
Cigarette Cases and Knives 
In 10 and 14K. Gold, Gold-Filled and Sterling Silver 
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Straker & Freeman 
Hub & Die Cutters, Toolmakers 








Modelers and Designers 





25 Years of Service 


We have a fine equipment for the mak- 
ing of dies and tools for toilet ware, flat 
ware, cigarette cases, vanity cases and 
bag frames. 

No job too large or too small for us 
to execute efficiently. Tell us your wants, 
and we will be glad to furnish you with 
designs and estimates, also model in wax, 
showing you exactly how the original will 
look before going to the expense of cut- 
ting the die. 


STRAKER & FREEMAN 


North Attleboro, Mass. 


SAUMUR 
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One of the little editorials used in the 
personal shopping column is also repro- 
duced. 

A circular letter sent out by the firm last 
Fall reads thus: 


Dear Sir:— 

It has come to our know 'etge that 
you purchase the best and nicest 
things in life, and we are taking the 
liberty of addressing this letter, with 
inclosures, calling your attention to 
a few first class articles which this 
store carries, and for which we have 
earned an enviable reputation. 

Diamonds, mounted and unmount- 
ed, with hundreds of unusual plati- 


EXQUISITE, 
onicing MOUNTINGg 


VERY 
gs event ion ae ANDER 
0 high. 
‘ ony 
abs atitional appeal oy aicg od 


CONSERVATIVE BUT CONVINCING 


num, white gold and gold mountings, 
of interesting design and workman- 
ship. fi 

Clocks—Grandfathers’ and mantle 
chime clocks, with cases of solid ma- 
hogany, designed to harmonize with 
any surroundings in the home, with 
accurate time keeping qualities. 

Watches—The_ streamline _ series, 
platinum diamond set, gold and gold- 
filled cases, in any size and style de- 
sired, with correct movements. 

Now ts really a very good time to 
take up plans for jewelry, or articles 
which you have been considering to 
antictpate Holiday giving. Memoran- 
dum packages are cheerfully sent, 
with the privilege of returning all, or 
should a selection be made, which 
you may later decide to return, the 
purchase price of the article will be 
promptly refunded. 

An attractive catalog, covering our 
entire stock will soon be mailed to 
you, and any commisison with which 
you may favor us, in person or 
through correspondence will be care- 
fully executed. 


Very truly yours, 
WILL H. BECK CO. 
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Here is one of the editorials mentioned : 


Is Your Table Set Correctly? 


N no other point more than the arrange- 

ment and setting of the table is the 
taste and culture of the hostess more ap- 
parent. And dearie me, isn't it easy to fall 
into careless little habits? No matter how 
much one entertains, how careful Milady 
may be about the little points of etiquette in 
service, there’s bound to be some little 
place where she “slips up.” It wouldn’t 
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the-minute styles and designs. They have 
just issued a most attractive little booklet, 
too, at. Beck’s, which is called “Setting the 
Table Correctly.” It is written by the 
famous “Oscar” of the Waldorf. In this 
you'll find all your problems regarding the 
etiquette of table service solved. Best of all 
the booklet’s free. Just write or call at 
Beck’s and get one. 


How Other Newspapers Featured Jewelry 
Way the Pacific 


out in Northwest, in 
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vol, xxvii 





PORTLAND, OREGON, SENDAY MORNING, 


Magazine Section 


Oregonian, 


SECTEMBER %, thie. 
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JEW. ELRY ENHANCES CHARMS, CONVEYS MANY MESSAGES 


lection ) Di splayed al Laval Stores, ane | Gathered From: Rvery © Cerner of the Wovrid. 


























A FULL PAGE DEVOTED TO THE ADVANTAGES OF JEWELRY 


hurt any of us to brush up a bit before 
that Thanksgiving turkey makes his debut. 
At the Beck jewelry store this week they 
showed me much beautiful silverware! I 
wish you all might see it too. No hostess 
need feel awkward nor uncertain, if to 
assist her she selects the most suitable 
articles for serving. They have everything 
one needs at Beck’s too, in the most up-to- 


Portland, Ore., some excellent publicity was 
given to the jewelers’ campaign in the 
magazine section of a large newspaper. The 
illustration of course could not do justice to 
the jewelry designs, because of the quality 
of paper necessarily used for newspapers. 
The text under the illustrations made very 
interesting reading. Even the methods of 
the local Chinese jewelers were described. 
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For thirty-five years we have led in the 
manufacturing of OSTRICH and are 
SPECIALISTS in the article of the 


moment— 


Ostrich Feather Fans 


in many different styles and all colors. 





DISTINCTIVE handles of real shell and amber as well as plain, 
carved and ornamental pearl. We also carry a large assortment of 
imitation shell and amber. These fans complete, range in price 


from $7.50 to $250.00 each. 


J. A. STEIN 


7 East 37th Street New York 





























Year around-advertising 


does pay jewelers 


FOR SERVICE IN 
3 ten in the right way steady advertising 
brings a jewelry store a highly profitable Genuine Watch Materials 
return each month. You can do effective, year- 
around-advertising on an appropriation your 
business justifies—at a monthly cost paying a 
monthly profit. 


Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ 


Tools and All Kinds of Supplies 


The plan, and doing the work right, are the 
only problem to be solved. In getting the right 
answer I offer you the experience of 12 years 


of personally doing the advertising for jewelry 
stores in small towns and large cities. J os. B. Bechtel & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Send Your Orders to 


You can hire me for an amazingly small salary 
and fire me if I don’t do satisfactory work. 727-729 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
Norman R. Williams 
Specialist in Jewelry Store Advertising 


1434 Marshall Field Annex Building 
CHICAGO 
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Various Types of Convincing Advertising 

“What kind of diamonds are you buy- 
ing?” was the title of a very impressive 
advertisement used by Wright, Kay & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in a space of 15 inches 
triple column. “Buy with confidence from 
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What Kind of 
Diamonds 
Are You Buying? 
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One of our patrons recently 
brought ni a Flawless Diamond 
Pin which had been purchased 
from us a few years ago for $500. 
We valued it as being worth 
$1000 today. : 


_ These diamonds had actually 
increased in value one hundred 
per cent. 
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,, What would have happened 
if thé diamonds had been of podr 
quality---yellow, cloudy or badly 
flawedP 


Off-colored or poorly cut stones have 
always been comparatively cheap and 
one can still buy them today at a low 
price. There is generally a surplus of 
such stones, so they will probably never 
become very valuable And poor stones 
always appear dull and unattractive in 
comparison with real gems. 
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Fine-'Diamonds sparkle with life. 
Their color is a brilliant white or blue- 
white; turn them as you will and you will 
find no flaw. 


= ay 
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There is-ohly one way to make sure of pro- 
curing a desirable Diamond that will’ prove a 
good investment—go to a first class jeweler who 

yhas been specializing ti Damonds for years and 
‘profit by’his advice. 


= eS) rs 


t a flawless Diamond he will sell 

if you desire a larger stone for 
. +t, he will furnish you a slightly im- 
perfect one, telling you frankly, “It has a small 
flaw but the stone is still desirable on account 
of its fine brilliant color and because the flaw is 
invisible except undr a glass. 
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Buy with confidence from a firm you'can trust 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR FLAWLESS GEMS 


a firm you can trust,’ made an excellent 
slogan, 

Geo. D. Davidson Co., 445 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, used a rather striking adver- 
tisement in a space of 14% inches double 
column. Several striking advertisements, 
in fact, were used by him in this uniform 
space on various occasions. 

A worthy exponent of the art of adver- 
tising silver in a dignified and attractive 
manner is Spaulding & Co., Chicago. The 
publicity is done under the direction of Mr. 
Tilden, secretary of that concern. The 
direct literature sent out is always marked 
by an intimate touch of human interest. 

A folder distributed sometime ago con- 
sisted of a splendid quality of parchment 
paper. The. cover page bore the title, 
“Silverware,” in photographic brown, em- 
bellished by a border of conventional de- 
sign, printed in orange. The inside pages 
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were printed in the same combination of 
colors. The illustrations made from pen 
and ink sketches had the effect of soft half- 
tones. Under the illustration on the left- 
hand page of the folder is the striking 
caption: “Silver, Chief of Wedding Gifts.” 
“Homish Silver” was the caption under 
the illustration on the right, which showed 
a cozy, rural home. 

It would be hard to find any other gift 
more appropriate than silver as a wedding 
gift presentation. 

The purchase of silver brings people back 


°. £ee= 


La Vallieres 


No piece of jewelry helps one dress up 
more than a hahdsome La Valliere, and so 
they are featured in the Davidson store. The 
picture shows in enlarged form one selected 
from our dj d and plati stock. Its 
beauty of design and proportion is apparent, - 
but only, a personal inspection will reveal 
.the blue white color and brilliancy of the 
di d iSite ilg ining, the dainty 
gallery work, the .ecurity of the settings. Doz- 
ens of styles just as handsome, just as well\ 
made, and ranging in price from $75.00 to 
$2000.00 for the all-platinum ones, are in our 
cases. Whether you have any immediate in- 
tention of buying or not, you will enjoy see- 
ing’them. Come in at your leisure. You will 
not be urged to buy. 
































Diamonds reset,and old style jewelry remodeled 
at particularly reasonable prices. 


$125.00 















Hand carved 
from purest 
platinum, _hard-, 
ened. and: tough- 
ened with 10% 
of tridium. Chain 
has all soldered 
links — strong 
and dependable. 
Stones securely 
set and guaran- 
teed. 





Eight blue-white 
perfect diamonds 
from the famous 
Wessleton mines. 
Every stone full 
cut and of ex- 
treme bdrilliancy. 
Carefully select- 
ed and perfectly 
matched as to 
shape and cut- 
ting. 
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green gold 
overlaid with 
platinum and 
set with one 
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monds are 
here at from 
$25 to $100. 






Mere at small 
cost. Get our 
prices. 
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GEO. D. DAVIDSON CO. 


Jewelers 


445, So. Spring Street 
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LA VALLIERES WELL FEATURED 
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to the store for other parts of the set, for 
new patterns and even for other articles. 
It is up to the jeweler to select salable 


SI LVERWARE 











Geers. 









' Silver=Chief of Wedding Gifts | 


HILE other gifts ate gratifying to all concerned, 
WW iver is pe barked the chief Wedding Gift, ‘ 
ven, in any form, with confidence and received ' 
| with satisfaction. j 
| i tige of gifts in silver is neither vagrant chance nor =| 
|e ore. “The reGned bousty of the metal taal: the 


it useful in living room, library, drawing room or 
mee ede as in the dining room: all contribute to its =, 
well founded pre-eminence. : 
But above all these, making it singularly a gift for weddings, 
is the fact that si'ver is esentially a thing of the eee 
family bond, which gathers new meaning and memories wi 
the passing years. . 
We are always glad to discuss with you the question of spe- i 
cific gifts for all occasions, and to make suggestions, if desired. 
Our Silverware meets every requirement of those who know 1 


v 


and seek the best i 


SPAULDI IN G & CO 
| Goldsmiths, Silversmiths & Jewelers 
higan Avenue at Van Buren Street, Chicago | 


— 


Pans -23 Rue de la Paix 


ge 





OF THOUGHT HERE 
SILVER 


PLENTY IN FAVOR OF 


designs in keeping with his trade. Weight, 
beauty of design and sterling quality are 
the three things of which he should be 





__ A Few Words | 
On Behalf of Our Children’s Teachers 


| For repairing a leak in the water | 
pipe the plumbef wants $9.00 a day. 
For repairing a leak in the educa- 
tion of our children the teacher gets 
$3.60 a day 


Is not the work of our teachers’ 
just as important as the’ work of | 
our plumbers? Is the education of ; 
| our dear little children worth less than the repairing | 
| of a defective pipe 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Let us not make intellectual paupers out of our | 
| children’s teachers, otherwise we will make paupers | 
out of our dear children 


| 

The world on the whole has neglected the educa- | 

| tion of children and has made them the victims of in- 
| dustrial conditions created by big business 
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| 44-46 Springfield Avenue | 
| ¥, Block Above Court House 











THIS WON MORE COMMUNITY PRESTIGE 


able to boast to those who want only the 
best. Now, when the finest in everything is 
in such strong demand, is the logical time 
to feature silverware. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS YOUNG AND 
STILL GROWING 


for 1920  L. LURIA & SON 
: 100 East Broadway 
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with the wish that upon the basis 
of service we be permitted to be 
Have brought out more silverware novelties 


a part in making this the biggest e = in 1919; have shipped more goods in 1919 


vear in your business historv and have already booked more orders for 1920 
¢ 7° delivery, than in any three previous years. 


| Large stocks on hand 
Prompt and efficient service 


« : 
i F. Mansfield - and fair-to-the-dealer prices 
Timepiece Specialties z = are some of the reasons for the remarkable 
ee a, os : growth of this house. 


E A line to Luria will bring the line to you. 


L. LURIA & SON 
GLOWNITE | Sterling—Plated Goods—Cut Glass and Clocks 


Wholesale Distributor—Factory Representative 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. =: : 100 East Broadway New York City 
COMPLETE 
——— The New York Largest 
Cc Silverware House 
O 
M P $8.00 ™ $9.75 
M A \\ Per Set of 
U R Per Set of =a 20 Pieces 
N 26 Pieces ina 
; Mahogany 
I p in Bulk Finished 
T 3 Chest 
Y S oo 3 
Reautifu Exquisite 
g A Designs ee Designs 
L T THE ABOVE SET 
A ARBUTES LINCOLN HAMPDEN 
T E BRIGHT BRIGHT BRIGHT 
E 
——————— HYMAN & ZASLAV 
26 Piece Bridal Wreath Moire Case 83 Bowery New York City 
Also Primrose, Vernon and Monroe Designs JOBBERS IN 
ee om Ces Silverware—Cut Glass—Clocks and Ivory Goods 
Schmuklers’ Silverware D ept. Special Attention Paid to Mail Orders 


133-9 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 
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Many of the smaller schools of New 
Jersey have had to close because of the 
jnability of the school officials to get teach- 
ers at present salaries offered, and in the 
cities a large number of teachers have quit 
for other employment because school 
boards would not give them what they can 
secure in other lines of work. 

Norbert Bertl, retail jeweler at 44-46 
Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J., recently 
devoted an entire advertisement in local 
newspapers to a plea for better pay for 
teachers, thereby making many new friends, 
who appreciated his raising his voice in 
behalf of a crying need. 

A reproduction in color of the front 
entrance of the store of Bunde & Upmeyer 





FRONT COVER CF ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 


A VERY 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis., made up the front 
page of a booklet distributed by that firm 
during the holiday season. The back cover 
showed part of one of the show windows 
with a very handsome display of gold 
jewelry. Inside pages were printed in brown 
and black. Various articles of jewelry, 
grouped together on half-tone plates were 
illustrated. These half-tones occupied the 
left-hand pages, while prices and the sug- 
gestions listed under “Gifts for Gentlemen,” 
“For Ladies,” etc., were used on the right- 
hand pages. Pen and ink sketches of parts 
of the great store, printed in light brown 
embellished the upper right-hand portion 
of each right-hand page. 

It’s a long turn back—90 years—but this 
is the length of time in which Lemon & 
Son have been in business. As a wag said, 
they have not lived up to their name, for 
there have been no lemons in their mer- 
chandise nor among the milestones along 
the road to their success. “Just 91 years 
after we were founded,” say the adver- 
tisers in an announcement, “to comply with 
the order of the Fuel Administrator, we 
will turn time backwards 90 years and 
light our store in true Colonial fashion, 
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with tallow candles. Our store will remain 
open from 4 to 6 in the afternoon by 
candle light.” The announcement enables 
one to conjure up thoughts of the days 
when the candles shone through the syca- 
more trees—in the rare old days of daint- 
ily bejewelled Colonial dames and gallant 
cavaliers. 

An argument against the careless buying 
of a watch is set forth in an attractive 
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watch, the Jaccard Watch,” in a space of 
10 ‘inches, triple column. 

Some time ago an article was published 
in the Storekeeping Department of THE 
JeweLers’ CrircuLar calling attention to 
opportunities which retail jewelers were 
missing. Among these opportunities was 
the supplying of memorial tablets for va- 
rious occasions. This is a line which fits 
in very nicely with the artistic and digni- 








Westminster 


Abbey 


Of all her churches, ““Westmin- 
ster Abbey” is, of course, most 
intimately connected with the na- 
tional life and history of Old 
England. 

Fourteen of her Kings at least, 
and five of her Sovereign Queens 
have there been crowned. 

The two Pitts, Fox, Palmerston, 
Gladstone and other of her leaders 
rest there. It has its Poets’ corner 
too; but not the least of its im- 
pressiveness is to be found in her 
struggles for the world’s liberty as 
found in its memorial tablets to 
Gordon of Khartoum and scores of 
others of her immortal brave. 

We firmly believe that many of 
our own Churches, Colleges, 
Clubs, Lodges and Corporations 
might thus fittingly honor their 
fallen brave, thus keeping their 
memories green and _ furnishing 
high ideals of faithfulness to duty. 

We are now manufacturing such 
‘Memorial Tablets” of a high or- 
der in Bronze, and will be glad to 
submit designs and estimates to 
those who may be interested. 


Ryrie Bros. 
Limited 
134-136-138 Yonge St. 
TORONTO 








Old 
St. Paul’s 


England for generations past has 
been proud to honor her heroes. 


In the nave of old St. Paul's, on 
Ludgate Hill, you find the tomb of 
Wellington, whilst Nelson's is 
found in the crypt beneath its 
mighty dome. 


Memorial tablets to the heroes 
of the Napoleonic, Crimean, In- 
dian, Egyptian and South African 
Wars enrich the walls of hundreds 
and hundreds of churches through- 
out rural England. 


In thus honoring them, they 
most honor themselves and place 
igh ideals of duty before the ris- 
ing generations. 


Believing strongly as we do in 
this custom, we are now producing 
appropriate individual and honor- 
roll Memorial Tablets in Bronze 
and other indestructible materials. 


We will be glad to submit de- 
signs and estimates to Churches, 
Colleges, Lodges, Clubs, Corpora- 
tions and Individuals who may thus 
wish to honor their fallen brave. 


Ryrie Bros. 
Limited 
134-136-138 Yonge St. 
TORONTO 




















A SUGGESTION FOR OTHER JEWELERS TO GO AND DO LIKEWISE 


advertisement used by Lemon & Son, 
Louisville, Ky., in a space of nine inches 
four columns wide. The same firm adver- 
tises diamond bar pins priced from $45 to 
$2,000. The impression secured from the 
advertising is newness, exclusiveness of 
design, originality and high quality. 
Special gifts for women were featured by 
Hess & Culbertson, Kansas City, Mo., in 
a space of 12 inches, triple column. Un- 
usual rings, wrist watches, engagement 
rings, beads and vanity cases were fea- 
tured at a range in price well calculated 
to meet the convenience of everybody. 
Another advertisement by the Jaccard 
Jewelry Co. called attention to “the Ideal 


fied side of the jewelry business, but few 
jewelers take advantage of it, at least here 
in the States. In Canada a more earnest 
effort is made to secure this business, as 
exemplified by the accompanying announce- 
ments used by Ryrie Bros., Toronto, Ont. 
Several of these announcements give in- 
teresting historical data and: are pleasing 
to read. 

A jeweler can render a real service to 
his community by suggesting appropriate 
memorial tablets for those who deserve 
them and, by filling the order, of course, 
he wiil be doing himself a business favor. 

Advertisement readers will not expend 
any great mental effort on labored effusions. 
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Extra Quality 
14. Kt. Cameo Brooches 


Brooches, 14 Kt. 


Cor- 
nelian. Pink. nelian. Pink. 


60 M. M. $18.00 $14 Wh 20x15, each $3.50 $3.00 
ss“ * 1500 12 18x13, “ 3.25 2.75 
50 “ “ 12.50 10 16x12, “ 3.00 2.50 
se°* *- 21D 9 Pa 14x10, “ 2.75 2.25 
— 9.00 
oe 7.50 
_— 5.50 


Brooches gallery 
with four green 
leaves, Octagon, 
hand engraved, 50c. 
extra. 








Cameo Rings, 14 Kt. 
Cor 


8 
7 More! 


16x12 and 14x10, Octa- 
gon or Round, hand en- 
graved, 50c. extra. 


All goods C. O. D. If not satisfactory re- 
turn at our expense. Not more than three 
of each to an order. 


A. CIAGLIA 


70-72 Bowery, New York, N. Y. 


Manicure Sets, for Immediate Delivery 


Manufacturers say our prices are too low, but we 
should worry. We have the goods and you can have 
the benefit if you order NOW. Prices from 60c. 
each per roll and up. 





See our 
Prices on 
23- 
— Watches. 
ouend Clocks, 
French Jewelry, 
Iv Silverware, 
aa Leather 
li Goods, 
ined Svesy, 
— Cut-Glass, 
a Cc 
Set $5.50 a 
net, Boxes, 
Etc. 
No. 9200JC 


Do not fail to refer to our catalogue (No. 48), the 
only salesman we have, before mailing your order. 
No matter where you buy, our prices are always 
lower. If not, we want to know it. 


JOSEPH HAGN CO. 


te e + . 
s00.200-20-308 We Maden Street Cnicago, [llinois 
































Morais-Hiller Jewelry Co., Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry 
Godchaux Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





H. KASSABIAN & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chinese Jade Jewelry 


in Oriental and Modern Mountings 
Estimates Furnished 


49 Maiden Lane, New York 

















La Vallieres, Brooches, Scarf Pins 


A Line that Moves 
We solicit your inquiry for our samples and prices. Once our cus- 
tomer, always our customer. A trial will convince you. 


GRODNITZ AND COMPANY, Inc. 


47-49 Maiden Lane "apizetiyr of and Spells in all New York 


























OGhe Buyers’ Directory 


Price, $1.00 
The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., New York 














Cash Buyer of Jewelry Stocks 


LOUIS KOHN 


Wholesale Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry and Silverware 


R 1013 Mallers Bldg. . 
5 Seat Seiden Chicago, Ill. 
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This Jeweler Did Things That Brought 
Him Much Business 

Hartdegen & Co., retail jewelers at 677 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., tried out a some- 
what elaborate but highly successful direct 
advertising project during the holiday sea- 
son just passed. According to my friend, 
Roland Moore, in previous years the con- 
cern has sent to former customers early in 
the holiday season a nicely bound booklet 
listing jewelry, watches, rings, fountain 
pens, silverware, etc., suitable for Christmas 
gifts, and containing several blank pages 
for lists of gifts which the recipient desired 
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In addition to the monthly calendars and 
space for postage stamps, the book also 
tells the legal holidays in New Jersey, a 
list of birth stones, flowers of the month, 
etc. Blank pages are left for special dates 
to remember, addresses, telephone numbers 
and memoranda. 

As a final surprise there was next 
handed to the person calling for the shop- 
ping list, a small square coin card on the 
face of which was printed in holiday green, 
“Lucky Token—1920.” On the reverse 
side appeared the firm’s name, “Hartdegen 
& Co., Newark.” In the hole in the coin 
card was placed the new bright penny 
which had been sent out in the first place 
and which had been returned for the shop- 
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in Philadelphia and will be especially 
timely for distribution just before St. Val- 
entine’s Day, which is a jeweler’s selling 
event not capitalized as much as it might be. 

The firm features in its direct advertising 
indestructable pearls and takes advantage 
of the aid rendered by national advertisers. 
A large amount of illustrated literature 
supplied by manufacturers is sent out. 

An unique card distributed by the same 
concern is entitled “Time allowed for inter- 
views in this office.” Requests for this 
humorous card have been many and as a 
form of direct advertising it has done good 
work. 

“The Joy of Jewels” was the title of a 
booklet distributed by Spaulding & Co., and 
written by Mary 





to present to his or 





her various relatives 
and friends. 

This year a heavy 
coin card, with a 
bright new 1919 penny 
in it, was sent to 
every person on the 
mailing list. This card 
bore the inscription: 

“Bring this Penny 
and receive a Souve- 
nir Shopping List, 
most useful at this 
season. 

“There is a pleasant 
surprise waiting for 
you if presented in 
person.” 

More than 1,700 of 
these cards were sent 
out, and a large num- 
ber of the pennies 
were brought back for 
the Shopping List and 
the “pleasant sur- 
prise” which awaited 
the persons bringing 


their all. 











Dissension will ruin the dissenters. 
the dark corners of intrigue, radicalism and Bolshevism; bring them out | 
into the open, that all may see their lurking forms. Political partizanship 
and selfish interests now more than ever must be subordinated to national 
loyalty. And above all—— 


Let Us Not Forget 





attention of America as well as of other countries. 
seems to be upon us and it is up to us now above all times to preserve 
national unity and loyalty to government, for which others have sacrificed 


i CONOMIC problems of momentous importance are now absorbing the 


ET us not forget the snow-capped crosses in Flanders’ field, where the 
February winds chant their requiem. There is a duty to be performed . 
and it does not have to be performed through mawkish sentiment 
either. The snow-capped crosses are reminders of every American’s duty to 
be paid, in the form of loyalty to God, to country and to himself. Pay the 
debt by honest work and unselfish patriotic effort—R. F. N. 


Shed the light of publicity into 


| Adams Stearns. One 
purpose of the book- 
let was to correct any 
mistaken opinions that 
may have existed as 
to the extravagance 
of jewelry. The au- 
thor in the last two 
paragraphs writes as 
follows: 

“To own beautiful 
jewelry is not an ex- 
travagance any more 
than it is wasteful to 
own bonds or a bank 
account. Money is 
| wealth; jewels are 

wealth, also. Your 
| bank account may be 

your most precious 
possession, yet it has 
but one virtue—use- 
fulness. Money never 
is beautiful, except a 
new gold piece when 
it steps at once into 
the realm of jewelry. © 
Bonds are invest- 


The burden 

















them back. = 





On presenting the 
penny, a person was given an elaborate, 
beautifully illustrated shopping list pre- 
pared especially for the occasion by Hart- 
degen & Co. The illustrations were from 
photographs of jewelry on sale at the store. 

Next there was handed to the person a 
plain envelope in which was a neat brown- 
covered booklet with the Hartdegen im- 
print on the front. On the title page was 
the following: “A List of Gifts. Christ- 
mas,'1919. Hartdegen & Co., Broad St. 
Newark.” On the opposite page is an ex- 
terior view of the store. The page follow- 
ing the title page has the notice “Prepared 
under the direction of the Department of 
Stationery, Hartdegen & Co.,” and on the 
page opposite that a word of greeting. The 
rest of the book is blank except for neat 
rulings and page headings, providing am- 
ple space for the names of all persons to 
whom gifts are to be given, the amount 
which it is desired to spend, and the ar- 
ticle wanted. 

Then, as an additional surprise, a small 
plain green envelope was handed out. 
Opening this, one found a bright red leather 
covered booklet with the Hartdegen com- 
pany’s monogram and the year “1920” 
stamped in gold upon the front. This 
proved to be “The De Luxe Calendar for 
1920” and postage stamp book combined. 


ping list and the anticipated “surprise.” 

Everything given was of the best quality 
and artistic in make-up. The expense of this 
bit of holiday direct advertising was con- 
siderable, but it brought people to the store 
in large numbers, and was considered well 
worth the cost and time involved. 


Successful Direct Advertising Plans 








A™ interesting advertisement used some- 
time ago by The Jaccard Jewelry Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., showed an illustration 
of a solid-gold box and parchment greet- 
ings, presented to General Pershing by 
the city of Kansas City and its citizens. The 
gold box was designed by Jaccard’s own 
artist and made in their own workshop. 

Charles J. Maxwell & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., distributed a topographical map show- 
ing how to reach their store. A large red 
heart circumscribed the area in which es- 
tablishment is located. The folder bears the 
inscription, “In the heart of Philadelphia 
is the jewelry shop of Charles J. Maxwell 
& Co.” Maps of this kind are always ac- 
ceptable and have an unusual advertising 
value, because they will be retained for 
their usefulness. 

The map distributed by Maxwell & Co. 
indicates all the important places and streets 


ments, so are jewels. 
Bonds, bank accounts and wealth of like 
nature have only a monetary value, but 
jewels also have the same—a monetary 
value—with the added element of beauty. 
The sight of your bank book gives no pleas- 
ure to anyone, yet your jewelry gives joy 
and satisfaction to you who wear it and 
to your friends who see it. 

“We of today know that there is nothing 
that can take the place of beautiful jewelry, 
because jewelry becomes a part of one’s 
personal attraction and beauty. It is as in- 
timate as one’s hair or skin. The string of 
perfectly matched pearls becomes a part of 
your neck. The ring of exquisite design 
and workmanship becomes a part of your 
hand. just as one seeks expert advice 
before buying real estate or bonds so should 
one consult an expert in purchasing jewels, 
always remembering that in jewelry alone 
do your possess wealth, satisfaction and 
beauty—but the greatest of these is beauty.” 








There are people who are not really bad 
who are yet so provoking that it takes a 
lot of the vital ferces of life to live with 
them or near them harmoniously. 

Pay day is sure to be cloudier and chil- 
lier, than the day when the debt was con- 
tracted. Beware of contracting debts 
which cannot be met readily. 
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H AW’ Goods that sell at 
prices lower than queer Mounted J ewelry 


the usual market 
for equal quality 
and merit. 


Incorporated 


JEWELRY 











Our Indestructible Pearls Unbeaten 


16”... .$36.00 doz. 10K Solid Gold 21”....$60.00 doz. 














M. Seiger & Son 
DIAMONDS 
































Feingold & Gelb, Inc. 


IMPORTERS 
11 Maiden Lane, New York 


Swiss Watches 


F. & G. Movements. 
Bracelet Watches Ribbon Watches 


18”....°4800 “Barrel Catch —24"..°.°7200 Watches and Jewelry 

1482 Broadway SALES 130 W. 42d St. Room pins 
(Times Square) DEPT: (Bush Bldg.) 

— Service Delivery ¥ Chas. E. Klein & Co. 





Manufacturers of pare 





Genuine Ivory 
| Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 


in Great Variety 


Will make from your original 
designs, if desired. 


197 William Street, 
New York City 


=a Tel. 5712 Beekman 

















Exclusive Lines 


| In Gems, Antique and 
Modern Jewelry 


We carry the finest selection of real old Onyx Jewelry. 
Unusual variety of long earrings, cameos, jade, ame- 
thysts and lapis beads, brooches, lockets, etc. Memo 
selection sent to reliable concerns. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 
65 Nassau Street New York City 


Tel. Cort. 705 
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GEORGE DOLIN 


 ) 





14 Kt. Diamond 14 Kt. Pearl Rings 


Basket Rings 1 Pearl $3 
$13.50 up 2 Pearls $4 

3 Pearls $5 and up 

14 Maiden Lane New York 
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Dutch Silver 


Made in Holland. 


Otto Buchholz 


1170 Broadway New York 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF ff * 
FINE PLATINUMMOUNT NSS 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK 


~ 99 MAIr - " 
} Nj i Yi ~?} 
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HOWARD S. KENNEDY 


Platinum Diamond 
Bar Pins and Fancy Rings 
170 Broadway : : NEW YORK 


Trade-Marks of the Jewelry 
and Kindred Trades 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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Profiting by a Real Advertising Opportunity 





How the Whole Country Was Made to Know the Maker of Gen. Pershing’s Sword 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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ge of the biggest advertising ventures 
that has ever been attempted by a re- 
tail jewelry concern in that section of the 
country was that of the Cady & Olmstead 
Jewelry Co. of Kansas City, in connection 
with the making of the Pershing sword, 
which was presented to General John J. 
Pershing on behalf of the people of his old 
home State, Missouri, on Jan. 10 as re- 
ported in a previous issue of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR. 

As soon as a large Kansas City paper, 
published in Kansas City, announced its in- 
tention to raise a fund with which to pur- 
chase and present to General Pershing a 
sword, valued at $10,000 this wide-awake 
jewelry concern got busy to secure the or- 
der, and when the order was secured the 
firm began to plan whereby it might not 
only get the glory of having made the 
finest sword ever presented to an American 
navy or army officer, but some real pub- 
licity that would place the standing of the 
Cady & Olmstead Jewelry Co. on the high- 
est plane in the minds of the people at 
home and let the world know there was 


such an enterprising concern in Kansas 
City, U.S: A. 
“The advertising possibilities were 


understood at the start of this undertaking 
and as each idea for the design was cre- 
ated the Post was informed, and every day 
during the campaign, on the front page of 
the paper, was an article telling the public 
of the progressing of the fund and the 
work on the sword, without mentioning the 
name of the firm which had secured the 
order. Public curiosity was _ naturally 
aroused so that on Sunday, when the pic- 
ture of the completed design was published 
everyone was anxious to see who was mak- 
ing the sword. The value of this frontis- 
piece advertising can hardly be estimated. 
From that time on the advertising depart- 
ment spent days writing stories and news 
articles for magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country and all were natu- 
rally interested. Answering inquiries and 
questions almost disorganized the store. 
Needless to say, the Post closed its cam- 
paign weeks before the apointed time, with 
a quota ‘over the top.’ 

“The public began coming to the store 
inquiring for the sword and asking to see 
it less than a week after the name of the 
manufacturer was printed. These requests 
were so many that it required the energy 
of no few persons to satisfy the demand. 
Then the requests from _ out-of-town 
periodicals requesting cuts and stories be- 
came so numerous, that it kept the adver- 
tising department busy answering and fill- 
ing the orders. From a State-wide move- 
ment involving local interest, it grew to 
national importance almost over night. 
Moving picture companies requested pic- 


tures, and as a result the shop was turned 
into a moving picture studio. The follow- 
ing week over two million people visited 


carried the story to millions of the Ameri- 
can public. 
“One can therefore appreciate what pos- 





PASSERSBY CONTINUALLY WATCHED THE STORE’S ENGRAVER WORKING ON THE GREAT 
GENERAL'S SWORD 


the theaters, while 12 artisans of the Cady 
& Olmstead shop were shown manufactur- 


ing the General’s sword. This, combined 


with countless newspapers, magazines, etc., 





Now on display at 
Cady & Olmstead 
Jewelry Company 


sessed the advertising department to secure 
the order and take the responsibility for 
the delivery of this sword. From having 


the name of the firm being read by two 


















Should Be Seen By Every Visitor to the / 
American Royal Live Stock Shoul7 
in Kansas City This Week y 
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fort is always bent in giving you quality, service and satisfaction. 


We cordially invite you to visit our store, view the Pershing Sword, and inspect ovr 


large stock of Xmas Suggestions. 
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IS gift to General Pershing was made in our own workrooms by master 

artisans. in the jewelry art. These men have worked day and night, using 

every talent they possessed to make this sword into a gift that all Missouri 

shoyld feel proud of, and’ you wil! realize when your eyes behold this precious 
f sword just what the words CADY & OLMSTEAD mean on a gift. 
in Our reputation of 50 years is in back of every article that leaves this store, and every ‘ef- 
HH) 












IN KANSAS CITY FORTY YEARS AGO, 
the Kanes Oy 
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THE STORY OF THE SWORD AND SOME OTHER ADVERTISING BY THIS ENTERPRISING FIRM 
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Abraham Bros. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


15-17 John St., New York 
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INTERBORO MEDAL & BADGE Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ik Class and Fraternity (4 

“XX PINS ann RINGS “ 

CLUB and SOCIETY JEWELS 
Send for Our Catalogue 


16-18 Maiden Lane New York City 


Tel. Cortland 3672 ge 











MOSS 
RIBBON SCENIC BANDED 


AGATE SLABS 


Selected for 


Jewelry and Ornamental Purposes 


AGATE PRODUCTS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agate Ball and Scale Bearings, Etc. 


377 Minna St., . San Francisco, Cal. 


C. & Z. 
PLATINUM CREATORS 


OF 


Rings—Bar Pins—Bracelets 
Brooches—Scearf Pins 


Chaifetz & Zolotar 
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Established 1879 

39 years of Our facili- 
satisfactory ties for de- 
service to an signing and 
increasing manufacturing 
number of cus- Vy are at your 
tomers an re- 

Prompt Fraternal 

rvice Emblems 
Fair Prices i’ Medals and 

Goods of Class Pins 

1 Fire and Poli 
Quety 01s ‘tin Lee Det. Badges. 


105 Canal Street New York 
Manufacturer of Fine 


EMIL HOLM canna vicinc iovnty 


Repairing, Plating, Engraving, Stone Setting. 
Watch cases repaired. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. ; 
226 West 41st Street New York City 


Near Times Squase 














The Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON 


In Yellow Gold 14K $4.50 Dozen 
White Gold 14K $5.00 Dozen 
6 Sizes 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 


81 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Pat. Pending 








CHARLES SPIETH 


25 West 42d Street, New York 


General Engraver 


High Grade Lettering, Ornamental Engraving and 
Carving on Platinum and Jewelry, Enamel Cutting. 


Artistic Watch Dials a Specialty 





$10,000! 


This is the amount that a salesman with executive abili 
can make with our gold and diamond jewelry line. Sou 
Atlantic States from Va. to Fla. List of accounts already 
established. Answer with full details of your past expe- 
rience. CONFIDENTIAL. Address “S. M. H., 6754,” 
Care Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York. 














Trade-Marks of the Jewelry 
and Kindred Trades 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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Retail Advertising Department. 








thousand people in the local paper, it had 
increased until millions were reading al- 
most daily of the work in the Cady & Olm- 
stead shops. The next move was to take 
the sword after it came from the gold- 
smith’s and stone cutters, and turn it over 
to the engraver, who was placed in the 
front display window of the Cady & Olm- 
stead store. 

“This was done, not because the shop 
was located on the fifth floor, but because 
the window had a wide range of publicity. 
A policeman stationed in front of the win- 
dow on the outside, guarded the artisan, 
and between 10,000 and 20,000 people 
viewed the window display daily, showing 
the artisans in the 
actual work of en- 
graving the sword. 
This was done for a 
period of two weeks 
and the crowds never 
diminished. 

“The advertising 
department next or- 
dered 50,000 pictures 
of the sword in seven 
colors. These are dis- 
tributed to the trade 
and thousands of in- 
quiring friends of the 
general. All the gold 
chips that flew from 
the engraver’s tools 
are being sent to each 
subscriber to the fund 
with a picture. 

“The finished sword 
was then put on dis- 
play inside the store, 
where between 6,000 
and 8,000 persons 
called daily to view 
its exquisite beauty. 
They came from all 
parts of the United 
States. Inquiries even 
came from Europe 
and many artists ex- 
pressed their admira- 
tion. 

“Theatrical stars who played in the city 
were invited in, and were shown the sword, 
and in this way the word was passed along. 

“The general’s brother paid the store a 
visit and when shown the sword ejaculated : 
“John will be tickled pink!” This called 
for a story in the newspaper. 

“Motion picture concerns asked the pres- 
entation be made out of doors so. that the 
exercises might be shown all over the 
world, and arrangements were made so 
that after the presentation in Convention 
Hall, the General posed for the camera 
men outside. The General was especially 
warm in his praise of the gold sword. “It 
is magnificent, one of the finest things I 
have ever seen, and I will treasure it as a 
most priceless possession,” he said. A 
member of the firm drove his car for Gen- 
eral Pershing on his visit here. On ac- 
count of the insistent demand for a souve- 
nir, Cady & Olmstead manufactured the 
Pershing sword souvenir spoon, and it 
promises to become a national souvenir of 


THE JEWELERS’ 


the world war. Thousands were sold at 
$2.25 and $2.50. In addition, the company 
manufactured the Pershing soft collar pin, 
an exact replica of the sword. The Recep- 
tion Committee ordered 500 of these pins 
for their badges alone, and the demand was 
so great, it was found impossible to fill or- 
ders. These spoons and pins were sent to 
all parts of the country, as well as to 
several foreign countries, including France, 
South America and England. 

The last four months’ business has shown 
over 100 per cent. increase over any like 
period, and the largest returns are looked 
for in the future, as the results of the past 
two months advertising are beginning to be 
felt in no uncertain manner. 

“To sum the whole matter up: The old 
theory that the jewelry business will not 





HOW THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN KEPT THE STORE CROWDED 


respond to advertising, has been disproven 
as never before, and by the greatest pub- 
licity campaign that was ever staged by a 
retail jeweler in the United States. Imag- 
ine crowds visiting your store daily, aver- 
aging between 6,000 and 8,000; millions of 
people viewing moving picture theatres, 
where the artisans of your shops are 
shown at work; countless newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals carrying the 
story of the making by your firm of this 
sword to millions of the public; between 
10,000 and 12,000 people viewing your win- 
dow display daily, and between 6,000 and 
8,000 visiting your store daily, besides the 
satisfaction of having created and made the 
finest sword ever ordered in history. A 
conservative estimate, based on actual 
newspaper and magazine space used, places 
the value of the publicity secured, if paid 
at the regular rate, at over $350,000. 





Read the Jewelers’ Circular every week for 
timely articles on business and advertising. 
At your service for over 50 years. 
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Advertising Arguments 





Engagement and wedding rings that will 
please the most discriminating purchasers. 
We have a style to suit every taste, and 
a quality to meet the size of every purse. 
Our newer style engagement rings are 
meeting with popular approval. The en- 
graved wedding ring is now accepted by 
most brides as the proper ring, Of course 
we can supply the old-style rings if you 
want them. Our stationary department is 
fully equipped to supply your special re- 
quirements properly and promptly. 

* * * 


A most extensive and diversified assem- 
blage of platinum gem jewelry of full dia- 
monds or in combination with emeralds, 
sapphires or rubies. For women: veil 
pins, bar pins, rings, 
lorgnettes, flexible 
bracelets, placques, 
pearl necklaces laval- 
lieres, brooches, neck- 
chains. For men: 
gem scarf pins, fine 
diamond rings, 
jeweled full dress 
sets, diamonds and 
platinum loose links, 
pearl and platinum 
full dress chains. 
Your attention to this 
remarkable display is 
cordially invited. 

* * * 

Greater by far than 
the supply is the de- 
mand for diamonds. 
Such is the news 
from every city in the 
land. That same de- 
mand is paramount in 
this establishment, 
where our offerings 
of the most beautiful 
and most precious of 
gems are exhibited in 
a collection unex- 
celled in elegance and 
variety. Matron and 
maid—you are always 
welcome here. The 
head of the house, too, and also his son 
and heir. It is not necessary to purchase— 
just visit us and enjoy a visual treat. Now 
showing—the largest and most unusual 
Spring stock of diamonds and diamond 
jewelry ever offered for your appreciation. 

* * * 


A Sale of Clocks—“Tick-Tock”—says the 
Clock—“I am very handsome, and would 
like to be in the home of a new bride— 
and I am marked ‘special,’ so you'll be 
unable to resist buying me!”—And so they 
“Tick-Talk” away—these fine clocks of the 
best makers in America that are to be in 
a special Monday sale. The Clocks—Then 
follows list of prices and styles. 

** * 


To Please the Bride—’Tis the Mission 
of Silverware!—For the bride of today, 
and the bride of yesterday—silverware is 
the one wedding gift that causes her to 
hold up her dainty hands and exclaim, “Oh, 
how beautiful!” And this Sale of Silver 
comes at a most opportune time—for the 
events of the season turn to weddings and 
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F. C. JORGESON & COMPANY 


159 N. Ann Street "Ok Park Elevated.” Chicago 


ee ee | 


¥C. JORGESON CO. | 
MANUFACTURERS 
AGH GRADE 
xi 


JEWELERS Ft 
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No. 105 Jewelers’ Case and Table in stock, 8 ft. long, oak and 
birch. Also—Wall Cases in 8-ft. lengths to match in ‘wood and 
finish. Write for prices and particulars. 


“The best of everything” 


Radiu ee 


4 


Luminous , 


Compour 


Luma-lited Dials are 
Always Visible 
sBitcorhiticiatictmem riiulae lemalele «male 
feels that he would like to add a line of lu- 
minous dials can do so without disturbing his 

present organization in the slightest— 

And at the same time be assured of the high- 
est character of workmanship. 

All he need do is to send us his dials to be 
lLuma-lited. 

Our facilities are unsurpassed. We can do 
the work promptly, satisfactorily and at an 
actual saving. 

Luma is the one best Radium luminous material, guar- 
anteed to contain only Radium a6 its activating agent. 
We use it exclusively because of its superior luminosity, 
long life and dependability. 


Estimates and full information upon request 


RADIUM DIAL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES-PETISBURGH, PA. 
LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON - MARSHALL-FIELD ANNEX BLDG., CHICAGO 
501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. 
DIAL PAINTING FACTORIES -PITTSBURGH-LONG ISLAND CITY-CHICAGO- BOSTON 
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Retail Advertising Department. 
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anniversaries, and what more elegant gift 
i han silverware? 
is there than — 

Wedding rings of platinum and plati- 
num and diamonds, designed with all the 
infinite care and artistic ability character- 
istic of all our diamond jewelry. In- 


spection cordially invited. 
x * * 


Year ’round utility in your wrist watch. 
A wrist watch—that tiny time-piece of uni- 
versal usefulness—who’d be without one 
nowadays? In the business-born whirl of 
the city—in the quiet of that far-away 
nook where you creep to live the life of 
the open—you need the companionable tick 
of this busy little watch upon your wrist. 
Wherever you may be—it’s the most prac- 
tical guide to correct time every day of the 
year. Make a new wrist watch part of 
your vacation plans—you will feel “lost” 
without one! And decide to select at the 
symbol of jewelry dependability—a shop 
displaying the Sign of ay Dial! 

* * 








Buy me a diamond! That has always 
been the heart cry of “my lady.” It is 
so before—it continues to be so after, she 
becomes the wife of the man of her choice. 
Good diamonds are about as good as 
money, and when the setting is in keeping 
with the stone, it is very beautiful as well 
as valuable. Our assortment is extensive. 

* * * 

The wedding gift store. We are show- 
ing a multitude of articles that are espe- 
cially attractie for wedding gifts, and we 
wish you to consider yourself always wel- 
come here. For diamonds and silverware 
we are always worth seeing first. 

* * * 

Gold and platinum wedding rings, 
jeweled and unjeweled. Decreed by Dame 
Fashion as the last word in wedding cir- 
clets, the jeweled ring continues to grow 
in favor with a discriminating class of 
women. Among the newer and better 
things we are showing the Regal, an ex- 
quisite platinum circlet, square in shape 
and set entirely around with diamonds. 
The Orange Blossom, Venus or Patrician 
rings may be had set with three, five, 
seven or nine diamonds, as desired. Each 
stone is perfect and subject to the most 
careful scrutiny before going in our stock; 
the sentiment of the Orange Blossom and 
Venus rings is enhanced by this exquisite 
jeweling. Ask to see these designs in the 
platinum overlay, a beautiful combination 
of green, gold and platinum. Any ring or 
design may be had in any one of four 
widths. 

* * * 

Solitaire diamond clusters, mounted in 
rings, bar pins, scarf pins, lavallieres, 
brooches. Prices, $50 to $400. This line 
of diamond jewelry is no doubt the most 
popular worn today. The popularity of the 
diamond cluster is gained through its ex- 
ceptional beauty and its reasonable price— 
selling at one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
Price of a single stone of the same size 
and appearance. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. Come in and let us show you 
our exclusive line. Only gold stock carried. 
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In A Corner By Ourselves 


The best thing in the world to “go over,” needs 
scientific selling and persistent advertising. 








By Robert Francis Nattan 




















Lievens ago when a certain fellow was playing at song publish- 
ing and song writing, a well-known song writer said: “Any 
damn fool can write a song, but it takes a genius to sell it.” 
While it takes more than a fool to write a good song, there is 
much truth in these words about the selling. 

The best thing in the world won’t move without the dynamic 
power of efficient salesmanship. It is foolish, detrimental and 
delusory to believe that if. you have a needed commodity, a 
remarkable talent, or a great service, the world will beat a path 
to your door and find you out. 


RILLIANT men have been failures because they never sold 

themselves. Mediocre men have succeeded because they 

did sell themselves. Selling to my mind is a wonderful thing, 

whether it be by printer’s ink or word of mouth. It is moving 

men’s wills to act.in accord with yours. It is every man’s duty 

to be most efficient in his calling, but that is not enough to suc- 
ceed—he must sell himself. 

Frank Bacon, who has been called the just successor of 
Joseph Jefferson, is enjoying his latter years in the sunshine of 
success, and yet he said only a short time ago that it took him 
10 years to sell the play that made him—‘Lightning.” The 
actor had faith in himself and his play, sold both and won. 


R. BACON in his early years was an advertising salesman, 

working for $12.50 a week in San José, Cal. He admits that 
he was a very poor solicitor. He knew only one thing, and 
he made that the gist of his speech—‘Advertising paid.” He 
told some of us newspaper men recently that he would visit his 
prospects regularly, with the same old story, until finally he was 
afraid to go near them. He would stand outside the prospect’s 
store and look through the window pane at the storekeeper 
inside. The storekeeper would scowl at him and nervously shake 
his head, whereupon Frank went humbly on his way. Of course 
that was not salesmanship. 


ALESMANSHIP today absorbs the attention of very bril- 

liant minds and demands breadth of vision, initiative, 

courage, knowledge of men and industrial conditions. Ina word, 
much study. 

The ordertaker who draws a salary telling wearisome anec- 
dotes won’t last long in the competitive race with the con- 
structive, intellectual, brain power of the real seller who uses 
scientific selling methods. 


A&0oP salesman keeps his wits continually sharpened by 

study. As my old college professor said years ago when 
asked his business at the voting poles: “I am a student; I have 
always been a student and I hope to be a student until I die.” 
The man who is afraid of being called a plugger will never shake 
hands with success 
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METRIC STANDARD is conceded the most simple, 
accurate and satisfactory method of gauging watch 
crystals. 

To thousands it has proven watch glasses gauged 
“metrically” is practical and sensible. 

METRIC STANDARD allows more sizes with less 
variation from one number to another as compared to 
any other system in the world. 

Dealers who are purchasing watch glasses by 
METRIC STANDARD appreciate these great advan- 
tages because their fittings are now made easier, quicker 
and with practically no breakage. 

If you will follow their successful experience and 
our unbiased advice you will refrain from use of 
watch glasses gauged any other way than METRIC 
STANDARD. 


RE-GAUGE YOUR STOCK NOW and enjoy imme- 
diately the convenience of this much preferred, modern 
system of gauging watch glasses. 

We make it so easy for you. Take this gauge and 
renumber your entire stock of watch glasses from the 
tiniest to the largest into this one universal popular 
system. Without cost, you can obtain from us 1,000 
plain gummed labels to bear the new metric numbers. 


This gauge was made under our personal direction 
and is a product of minute accuracy. The index is 
graduated in tenths of a millimeter. The lines and 
figures are raised and can be plainly read. 

The obverse side of gauge is numbered from 32.0 m/m 
(320) to 13.0 m/m (130). 


“Worth its weight in Gold” 
No. 22872. Metric Standard Watch Glass Gauge, including 1,000 plain gummed labels... $1.95 


Black Shield Watch Glasses 
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More Sizes 
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Order Blank. 
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AutHor’s Note—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably veen hon- 
ored as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of 
accurate timepieces, trictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, “watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a_ com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are “‘old 
stuff’ to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan, 7.) 


QuesTtion—What are the names of the 
principal watch escapements in use at the 
present time? 

ANSWER—The principal watch escape- 
ments are: The duplex, cylinder, chro- 
nometer and detached lever escapement. 
So far as the modern watchmaker is con- 
cerned, the duplex and cylinder escape- 
ment are ancient history, although a brief 
history of each will not come amiss in 
this article. The duplex escapement was 
invented about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It is supposed to be the inven- 
tion of an ‘ngenious French watchmaker— 
Dutertre, while some authorities claim that 
Pierre Le Roy—the greatest of all French 
horologists—was the actual inventor of the 
duplex. Some very good results were ob- 
tained from it, but on account of its 
susceptibility to wear at the pivots, and 
for various other reasons, it was not very 
popular for many years. Finally, it was 
modified and adopted by a large American 
watch company and gave fairly good serv- 
ice as a low-priced movement. 

The cylinder escapement, which is also 


known as a frictional escapement, was in- 
vented by George Graham, an eminent 
English horologist, in 1720. In the earliest 
forms, the escape wheel was made of brass, 
but this was found unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of the susceptibility to wear caused 
by using a brass escape wheel. In later 
years the brass wheel has been replaced by 
a hardened steel wheel, and if well made it 
answers very well for low-priced watch 
movements. However, for accurate time- 
keeping purposes, it cannot be compared 
with the lever and chronometer escape- 
ments. The chief point in favor of the 
cylinder is the fact that it is a dead beat 
escapement. 


Question—What are the principal points 
of the chronometer escapement? 

ANSWER—The principal point in favor ot 
the chronometer or detached lever escape- 
ment consists of its adaptability to naviga- 
tion. The time-piece known as the marine 
chronometer is capable of maintaining an 
exceedingly close rate when it is kept in 
a horizontal position. It is especially ad- 
justed for this position and is invariablv 
hung in gimbals which always maintain it 
in a horizontal position, dial up. Marine 
chronometers are not adjusted for other 
positions and the rate will be exceedingly 
erratic if they are run in any other than 
the dial up position. The fuzee is inva- 
riably used in chronometers to equalize the 
motive force delivered by the mainspring 
This facilitates their adjustment and conse- 
quently enhances their accuracy. Some 
people are under the impression that a 
marine chronometer is a more accurate 
timepiece than a fine clock. As a matter 
of fact, a well-constructed clock fitted with 
a compensated seconds, mercurial pendulum, 
properly adjusted and located on a solid 
foundation, may be regulated to keep more 
reliable time. The marine chronometer 
will not always keep accurate time, but it 
will keep an exceedingly accurate rate, 
which is the principal reason that it is in- 
valuable for navigational purposes. 


QuesTion—In regard to the detached 
lever escapement, what are the names of 
the various members of the watch move- 
ment which comprise the escapement? 

ANSWER—The scapement as a whole com- 
prises the escape wheel, pallets, fork, arbor 
and jewels, roller table and roller jewel 
and the balance, hairspring, balance staff 
and balance hole jewels and endstones. 
The term escapement actually applies to 
the escape wheel, fork, pallet and pallet 
stones and the roller jewel and roller table. 
However, the other members must neces- 
sarily be included when we consider the 
escapement. 


QuEsTion—How shall we proceed to ex- 
amine the escapement and put it in first 
class order? 

ANSWER—Assuming that we have a 
watch movement in which we wish to put 
the escapement in first class order, our first 
consideration will be to carefully examine 
the pallet stones, roller jewel, balance hole 
jewels and endstones, as well as the pallet 
arbor jewels and the escape jewels. The 
pallet stones and roller jewel should be 
securely cemented in their respective places. 
We should especially examine the pallet 
stones to determine if they are perfect. 
Sometimes the edges of the pallet stones 
are chipped; it is impossible to adjust the 
escapement if the pallet stones are chipped. 
Sometimes the edges of the roller jewel 
are also chipped. Either of these faults, if 
present, should be corrected before pfo- 
ceeding further. Then the balance jewels 
and endstones should be examined; they 
should be set securely in their settings and 
should also be seated true and level. If the 
endstones are pitted they should be re- 
placed with new endstones, or, if only 
slightly pitted, they may be re-polished. 
The pallet arbor ~jewels and the escape 
jewels should be carefully examined for 
end shake and side shake. Each should 
have sufficient shake for freedom, but they 
should not have excessive shake. The bal- 
ance cock should also be examined; it 
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should be parallel with the plate, not bent 
up or bent down. < 

Question—W hat conditions are neces- 
sary in regard to the guard pin, banking 
pins and regulator pins? 

Answer — They should be straight, 
smooth, clean, and should be securely set 
in place. 

Question—W hat conditions are essential 
in regard to the roller table ? 

Answer—The roller table and safety 
roller, if it is a double roller escapement, 
should be securely staked on and should 
fit flat against the roller shoulder. Also 
see that the roller jewel is not too long. 
It should not touch the guard finger in the 
double roller escapement. In the single 
roller escapement it should clear the jewels 
screws and the bottom plate by a safe mar- 
gin. These are seemingly minor details, 
but they are necessary nevertheless. 


Question—What conditions are neces- 
sary in regard to the hairspring collet? 

ANSWER—The hairspring collet should fit 
the collet shoulder friction tight and it 
should be staked on the shoulder flat and 
true. The diameter of the collet is im- 
portant. It should be full enough to allow 
pinning the end of the hairspring securely. 
At the same time the inner coil of the 
hairspring should be allowed ample 
freedom. . 

QuestTion—Is it important that the bal- 
ance pivots and jewels be of the same size? 

ANSWER—This is a very important point 
and is often overlooked when examining 
the escapement. The balance pivots should 
be of uniform size, absolutely straight and 
very highly polished. The jewels should 
fit the pivots closely, allowing sufficient side 
shake for freedom and no more. It is also 
essential that the jewels be of the same 
thickness. 

QuEsTION—What conditions are neces- 
sary in regard to the notch in the pallet 
fork? 

ANSWER—The notch in the pallet fork 
should be square to the bottom, and the 
sides of the notch should be smooth and 
well polished. Any slight roughness may 
be removed with a fork polisher. 

QuestiIon—What requirements are neces- 
sary in regard to fitting the roller jewel in 
the fork? 

ANSWER—The roller jewel should fit the 
notch closely. In high grade movements 
01 mm. will be ample freedom for side 
shake, while a low grade movement may 
require from .01% to .02 mm. for side 
shake. 

Question—How shall we proceed to ex- 
amine the roller action? 

ANSWER—To examine the roller action, 
the escape pivots, pallet arbor pivots, guard 
pin or finger, roller jewel and balance 
pivots should all be in a straight line. Then, 
by holding the balance lightly with the 
forefinger, we may grasp the fork with a 
pair of fine pointed tweezers and test the 
freedom of the roller jewel. Then we will 
move the balance slowly around, testing 
the action constantly to see that the guard 
pin or finger is free in the crescent or 
passing hollow, and also see that the roller 
jewel is free in the notch, until the tooth 
of the escape wheel drops off one pallet 
stone and another tooth of the escape wheel 
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drops onto the other pallet stone. This 
shoukl be tried several times in each di- 
rection. 

QuEsTION—H ow shall we proceed to ex- 
amine the locking action? 

ANSWER—To examine the locking action, 
move the balance slowly around until one 
tooth of the escape wheel drops from the 
receiving pallet stone and another tooth 
drops onto the discharging pallet stone. If 


the locking is too shallow, the receiving 


pallet stone should be drawn out slightly; 
if the locking action is too deep the pallet 
stone should be drawn in slightly. Thor- 
ough examination of new, well-made, high 
grade movements will demonstrate the 
proper amount of lock much better than 
it can be described. When the tooth of 
the escape wheel drops onto the locking 
face of the discharging pallet stone, move 
the balance still further, until the roller 
jewel is free from the notch. If the pallet 
stone is set at the proper angle the pallet 
will be drawn against the banking pin. 
This constitutes the draft which is essential 
in any movement. If the pallet does not 
draw properly, then the pallet jewel should 
be inclined slightly to fulfill this function. 
It is very important that the draw shall 
be sufficient to throw the pallet against the 
bankings, otherwise the guard pin will be 
thrown against the roller table, thereby seri- 
ously affecting the rate. 


QuestTion—How shail we proceed to ex- 
amine the unlocking action? 

ANSWER—To examine the unlocking ac- 
tion, turn the balance slowly in the op- 
posite direction, as when examining the 
locking action. When the roller jewel en- 
ters the notch and passes to the discharg- 
ing side of the notch, it must not touch 
the discharging corner of the notch, but 
must clear it safely. If the roller action 
is correct, the tooth of the escape wheel 
should have the same amount of lock on 
the receiving pallet stone as on the dis- 
charging pallet stone. The draw should 
also be tested on the discharging pallet 
stone. Assuming that the roller action and 
locking and unlocking action are correct, 
then the banking pins should be set close 
enough to allow the proper slide. The 
principal object of the banking pins is to 
give the proper amount of slide on the 
locking faces of the pallet stones. If the 
banking pins are set too close, we reduce 
the slide; if they are set too wide, extra 
power is required for the unlocking action. 
Neither condition is conducive to close rat- 
ing. The slide should be equal to the 
actual lock. To  etermine the proper 
amount of slide, the movement should be 
banked to drop. This is done by moving 
the balance and turning the banking pins 
in, so that the escape tooth just barely drops 
from either pallet jewel. Then the banking 
pins should be opened just enough to allow 
the same distance for the slide as the actual 
lock amounts to. In other words, the total 
lock is evenly divided between the actual 
lock and the slide. Assuming that the fore- 
going conditions are corrected, then the 
guard pin should be adjusted so as to be 
safely free from the edge of the roller 
table or safety roller. The edge of the 
roller table or safety roller should be 
smooth and highly polished. 


(To be continued) 
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Two Cleverly Made Tools for 
Watchmakers 





HERE are two very interesting tools for 

the watchmaker. Fig. 1 shows a needle 
gage for measuring all kinds of jewels with 
delicate accuracy. It will measure a bal- 
ance jewel or the largest train jewel. The 
little scale is measured off in degrees from 
eight to 40, according to the metric system. 
The fine wire seen projecting when the cap 
is removed is cone-shaped, although it does 
not appear so to the naked eye. To meas- 














Fic. 1. 


A needle gage and a sapphire stripper. 


Fic. 2. 


ure the jewel, it is slipped over this fine 
wire and drops down to a certain length. 
This index is pressed down to secure the 
proper measurement, the scale being grad- 
uated. Fig. 2 shows a sapphire file and 
stripper, designed to smooth up fine pivots. 
The stripper will cut and polish anything 
except steel. Great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in making these tools, owing to 
the scarcity of sapphire at the present time. 





Plaintiff's Counsel—Your Honor, un- 
fortunately, in this case I am opposed by 
the most unmitigated scoundrel—— 

Defendant’s Counsil—My learned friend 
is such a notorious perverter-—— 

Judge—Will counsel kindly confine their 
remarks to such matters as are in dispute? 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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A Year in Retrospect 


A year ago we promised our business friends 
that V. T. F. Watch Glasses would again be 
imported by us in normal quantities. 


gq This promise has been kept. 


In fact, we did much more than we promised, 
for the reason that an abnormal demand was 
created for V. T. F. Watch Glasses, which 
demand was also met and will continue to be 
met regardless of what the ultimate demand 
will be. 


At no time have there been as many makes 
of watch glasses as at present and this not- 
withstanding, never has the demand for V.T.F. 
Watch Glasses been nearly as great as the 
present time. At no time have as many in- 
novations been attempted in watch glasses as 
at present, in order to detract from ‘the main 
issue, which is V. T. F. Quality. 


V. T. F. is Quality and the abnormal demand 


proves that American Watchmakers and 
Jewelers know what that quality is and wantit. 


Hammel, Riglander & Co. 


Exclusive Importers 


NEW YORK, - - - U.S. A. 
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What Is Steel? 


A Discussion of the Question as Applied to Watch Manufacture 
Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by H. M. Groff.* 




















I this question was propounded to the 
profession at large, the variety of 
answers would no doubt afford interesting 
data as to how it is interpreted by various 
members. Without any reflection upon the 
intelligence or technical knowledge of those 
submitting replies, past experience would 
naturally lead us to predict that a hazy or 
indefinite conception would be in pre- 
ponderance. 

This condition is no doubt due to the 
fact that consideration of the constituents 


detailed information with them and in due 
time, following the line of least resistance, 
we find the newer concern manufacturing 
their train pinions from the same brand of 
steel. No attempt has been made to con- 
duct experiments to ascertain whether or 
not the steel used by the older company is 
the best that can be utilized. 

All that is known is that it worked satis- 
factorily for them and therefore the in- 
clination in general is to refrain from 
tampering with something that to all indi- 





losing close contact with improvements 
made in other branches of the mechanical 
profession. There is no inclination towards 
the infusion of “new blood” that invariably 
brings with it new ideas and methods of 
great value. 

The control of raw materials entering 
into the construction of the watch is sadly 
neglected with the exception of very few 
cases. Physical inspection of the raw ma- 
terial and chemical analysis of the various 
metals should be made as soon as received 
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of various steel parts, in an industry where 
the nobler metals are almost continually 
employed, is neglected and the fact that 
where steel parts are employed such as in 
watch parts, for repairing, these parts are 
procurable in a finished state and do not 
invite investigation as to the material en- 
tering into their construction. The same 
condition actually exists in the watch manu- 
facturing industry only not to such a 
marked degree. However, here we find 
that the information possessed is largely 
of a borrowed nature. 

In the way of illustration we will say 
that the original watch manufacturing 
establishment in the United States used a 
certain brand of steel from which to manu- 
facture their trairi pinions. In time a com- 
petitive company originates and secures the 
nucleus of their personnel from the original 
establishment. These employees carry such 


__ 


* Chief engineer of factories, R. H. Ingersoll & 
TO. 


pag 
cations, appears to answer the purpose. 

The tendency to regard watch manufac- 
ture as an art entirely foreign to other 
manufacturing processes, and so much so 
that it is next to impossible for skilled 
mechanics in other industries to grasp, is a 
type of propaganda inherited from the con- 
tinental localities where skill in one branch 
was handed down from father to son and 
considered as an essential trade secret. 

It is also surprising to note how assidu- 
ously the older watchmakers in the industry 
on this side of the water strike to maintain 
this condition. 

This state of affairs is not confined to 
this industry alone but has been witnessed 
in nearly every industry where investiga- 
tion has been undertaken for the purpose 
of securing greater efficiency, production, 
quality and standardization. This seclusion 
or maintenance of the “closed door” policy 
is suicidal especially in these days of keen 
competition and the watch industry or any 
other practicing it suffers the handicap of 


‘ 


in the raw state and not left to be done 
when trouble develops later on after con- 
siderable labor has been expended in trans- 
forming the raw material into finished 
parts. It is with the results obtained by 
one of these exceptions that we will deal. 

This paper is not offered with the inten- 
tion of presenting a complete treatise upon 
steel but with the view of providing suffi- 
cient information to give a clear under- 
standing and to stimulate a desire for more 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

Steel is not a simple substance or ele- 
ment like pure gold, silver or platinum, but 
a complex artificial structure composed of 
many constituents that are only visible with 
the aid of the microscope. 

Upon etching a highly polished piece of 
steel this structure can be observed through 
the action of the etching fluid, which af- 
fects these constituents differently, causing 
each to present itself to the eye in a manner 
peculiar to itself. 

Pure iron has a strong affinity for carbon 
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and it is upen this fact that the hardening 
or steel depends. Steel differs from 
wrought iron or cast iron in that it is sus- 
ceptible to more marked modifications in its 
structure upon the application or abstrac- 
tion of heat. Wrought iron is an iron in 
which there is less than .03 per cent. car- 
bon; steel is an iron in which there is more 
than .03 per cent. and less than 1.80 per 
cent. carbon; while cast iron is an iron con- 
taining more than 1.80 per cent. carbon, so 
it can be seen that iron must contain a 
certain percentage of carbon before the re- 
sults so commonly known can be obtained. 

The following explanation of the com- 
position of steel is given with the technical 
nomenclature for the various constituents 
in order to acquaint those desirous of con- 
tinuing the study of this absorbing subject 
as found in various technical papers. 

Steel is composed of pure iron or ferrite 
and iron carbide (Fe,C containing 6.6 per 
cent. carbon and 93.4 per cent. iron). Since 
the iron carbide is a chemical compound 
uniting in this proportion, the various im- 
purities such as silicon, phosphorus, etc., 
are found in solid solution with the pure 
iron or ferrite. 

One property of the iron carbide is that it 
will dissolve in iron, but only up to a cer- 
tain amount and when this amount is ex- 
ceeded a precipitate of free carbon called 
“cementite” is formed. The point of com- 
plete saturation of Ferrite and Cementite 
results when a percentage of from .85 to 
90 per cent. carbon is reached. However, 
in plain carbon steels and in the soft or an- 
nealed state the microscope reveals neither 
Cementite or Ferrite but a mixture called 
Pearlite. In plain carbon steels heated and 
quenched below the critical point of the 
steel we have Ferrite and Pearlite or 
Sorbite. 

Steel containing carbon to the point of 
saturation or from .85 to .90 per cent. is 
called Eutectoid Steel. Below this per- 
centage Hypoeutectoid and above this 
percentage Hypereuctectoid Steel. 

As stated before when the point of .85 to 
.90 per cent. carbon is reached the steel is 
all Pearlite, but when this percentage is 
exceeded we begin to get an excess of 
cementite. 

These combinations can be decomposed 
and formed into new ones by the action of 
heat. The temperature at which this can 
be accomplished varies from 1290° Fahr. to 
1550° Fahr. depending upon the composition 
of the steel. When these combinations are 
decomposed they pass through several 
transitional stages and form a new con- 
stituent called austenite or austenite and 
cementite in hypereutectoid steels. 

Austenite and martensite (one of its 
transitional forms) when retained by 
quenching will be found to be hard and 
brittle while ferrite and pearlite are soft 
and tough. Ferrite and pearlite attract the 
magnet at all times, but austenite when in 
the hot state will not attract the magnet. 

Due to the fact that the structure of 
steel can be so altered by the treatment 
given it and that the physical properties 
such as hardness, toughness, etc., depend 
upon the structure one can realize the im- 
portance of gaining a knowledge of the 
critical points in steel in order to apply the 
proper heat treatment. 
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The determination of the critical points is 
accomplished by heating the steel in a fur- 
nace equipped with a very sensitive instru- 
ment, called a pyrometer, which indicates, 
by the use of a needle and graduated dial, 
the temperature of the furnace and the parts 
being heated. If a simple piece of steel is 
bored out to fit the fire end of the pyrome- 
ter, and fastened thereto, placed in the fur- 
nace and heated we would observe that the 
pyrometer needle would travel across the 
dial as the temperature rose and at a cer- 
tain point, even though the heat of the fur- 
nace was increasing, come to rest. After a 
given time as the heating continued the 
needle would again commence to move 
showing that the piece was again assuming 
the temperature of the furnace. 

This pause in the travel of the needle in- 
dicates that the piece of steel was absorb- 
ing heat to convert pearlite and ferrite into 
austenite. 

The temperature at which this pause oc- 
curs is one of the critical points of the steel 
tested and is known as the “decalescent” 
point. 

Now if the piece of steel was allowed to 
cool slowly the needle of the pyrometer 
would start to recede and at a certain point 
remain at rest, and after a time as the cool- 
ing continued the needle would again start 
receding. 

This pause indicates the giving off of heat 
as the austenite was being converted back 
into pearlite and ferrite. 

The temperature at which this pause oc- 
curs is another critical point of the steel 
and is known as the “recalescent” point. 

Since it is the austenitic structure, having 
the property of hardness, which we desire 
to retain, steel must be first heated above 
the decalescent point to form austenite and 
then be cooled quickly or quenched before 
the recalescent point is reached. Slow cool- 
ing will not insure the retention of the 
austenitic structure. Austenite is very rarely 
obtained in commercial work as_ the 
quenching is not done rapidly enough. Mar- 
tensite, one of its forms, is encountered 
more frequently and is harder and a trifle 
more brittle than austenite. 

In order to secure the best conditions in 
hardening care must be taken that the steel 
is not heated to a temperature very far 
above the decalescent point. The reason for 
this is stated in the following paragraphs. 

The finer the grain or crystalline struc- 
ture of the steel the stronger it will be and 
the finest grain size obtainable exists just 
as the steel has passed through the critical 
point on the rising heat. 

In heating a piece of hardened or un- 
hardened steel to the decalescent point the 
original crystalline structure previously ex- 
isting is replaced by the finest structure it is 
capable of assuming. Likewise if allowed 
to cool slowly after being heated to this 
point the steel will retain the fine structure 
obtained at the decalescent point. It then 
has the finest structure unhardened steel 
can possess. 

If after being heated to the decalescent 
point the steel is suddenly cooled or 
quenched it is fully hardened and retains the 
fine structure acquired. We then have the 
finest structure hardened. steel possesses. If 
a piece of steel is heated above the decales- 
cent point the original grain is changed but 
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if quenched at this point the grain will be 
coarser than if just heated to the decales- 
cent point and the higher the temperature 
above this point from which the steel is 
quenched the coarser the grain. 

If the steel is heated higher than the 
decalescent point and allowed to cool to this 
point and then quenched the grain will still 
be coarser than if only heated to the de- 
calescent point. From the above discussion 
the importance of determining the critical 
points can be realized. That is, if best re- 
sults are desired. 

One of the simplest methods of deter- 
mining the best heat at which to harden is. 
to take several samples of the steel in ques- 
tion and harden them at temperatures above 
and below the heat recommended by the 
steel manufacturer. 

For instance if they recommend a heat of 
1425° Fahr. the samples would be heated to 
1375°, 1400°, 1425°, 1450° and 1475° and 
then quenched. Upon fracturing, the sam- 
ple showing the finest structure can be se- 
lected as indicating the heat giving best 
results. It will generally be found that this 
heat will vary from that recommended by 
the mill since hardening conditions and the 
control thereof will vary according to fa- 
cilities at hand, so to secure best results, 
the above procedure can be followed where 
a pyrometer is on hand to check the 
temperatures. 

For one not possessing a pyrometer, a 
common method is to take a portion of the 
steel rod and nick it at intervals of say % 
inch apart and place one end in a Bunsen 
flame. The end nearest the flame will be 
heated the hottest while that portion most 
remote from the flame will be the coolest. 
It is then necessary to observe the color 
existing at each notch and upon quenching 
and breaking the section showing the finest 
grain will be an index to the color to which 
the steel should be heated. This method 
will give good results, but naturally will not 
be as consistent as cases where pyrometers 
are used. 

Heat treating of steel does not consist en- 
tirely of merely heating and quenching the 
steel but also annealing and tempering or 
drawing. The purpose of annealing is 
first, to increase its softness and facilitate 
machining operations; second, to remove 
coarseness of grain and secure a combina- 
tion that will insure elasticity and ductility 
for resisting strains; and third, to relieve 
internal strains that are set up by forging,. 
rolling and machining. 

The operation of annealing consists first,. 
heating the steel to the required tempera- 
ture; second, retaining this temperature 
until the steel is heated thoroughly; and 
third, cooling. 

As stated previously, a change in crystal- 
lization requires heating through the critical 
point. Heating below this point causes no 
change whatever while heating considerably 
above this point will produce a coarse 
crystallization which is not desired. 

The following ranges of temperature are 
recommended by the Committee on Heat 
Treatment, of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


Carbon Content Annealing Temnerature 


ee a, - 1600° to 1697° F, 
SE Cr ox w a.6'o |< scum staan 1544° to 1598° F, 
A eg SEE er ak BL A 
SO? Sa OW EN Sa ee Keds 1454° to 1499° F, 
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The higher temperatures apply to larger 
objects and the lower temperatures apply to 
smaller objects. Since the annealing process 
is a long one and the cooling slow, care 
must be taken to exclude air from the Parts 
to be annealed in order to avoid oxidiza- 
tion and the consequent loss of carbon from 
the surface. This is sometimes accom- 
plished by placing the material in air tight 
containers during the annealing operation. 

Low carbon steels may be made too soft 
for machining by this operation and may be 
brought to the proper condition by air or 
water quenching instead of cooling slowly. 

Mention has been made of the austenite 
structure giving us great hardness but at 
the same time we have the greatest brittle- 
ness. In order to produce tools and parts 
that will have the required hardness with- 
out the brittleness we must resort to the 
process of drawing, or tempering. 

If a piece of hardened steel that has as- 
sumed a normal temperature after quench- 
ing is reheated, and its action observed, it 
will be noted that a pause in the tempera- 
ture of the piece occurs between 390° F. 
and 750° F. In this range of temperature 
changes in the physical properties take place 
as the Martensite gradually changes back 
into the soft Pearlite. This change is not, 
however, followed by any change in the 
grain size. 

The increase in ductility and softness 
actually commence to take place at about 
275° F. and is proportional to the tempera- 
ture used for drawing. ‘This increase is 
more noticeable as the temperature in- 
creases and if the steel is heated up to the 
critical point all the results obtained by 
hardening are destroyed. 

The time necessary to draw a piece of 
steel depends upon the size of the piece 
and the temperature used. It is possible 
to secure the same results at a-high temper- 
ature for a shorter period as at a low tem- 
perature for a longer period. 

This fact is ignored by a great many 
users of steel and is quite a factor in quan- 
tity production since a larger volume of 
work can be handled in less time during 
the heat treatment where the higher tem- 
peratures are used. A comparative table 
will show how equal results can be ob- 
tained with either high or low tempera- 


tures. 

460° F. for 8 minutes equivalent:to 370° F. for 
60 minutes. 

510° F. for 8 minutes equivalent to 390° 
60 minutes. 


F 
F. for 
560° F, for 8 minutes equivalent to 410° F, 
F. 
F 


for 
60 minutes. 

610° F. for 8 minutes equivalent to 430° 
60 minutes. 

640° F. for 8 minutes equivalent to 450° 
60 minutes. 

660° F. for 8 minutes equivalent to 490° F. 
60 minutes. 

710° F. for 8 minutes equivalent to 
60 minutes, 


. for 
. for 
for 


510° F. for 


The usual method is to place the work 
in an oil bath, a molten salt or a molten 
lead bath and keep immersed while heating 
to the desired temperature. After being 
exposed to this heat for the proper period 
of time the work is withdrawn. The old 
method of drawing tools and small steel 
parts to color in an open furnace is still 
used by many but should be abandoned, 
where other facilities are available, on ac- 
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count of its inaccuracy. It is known that 
the same color can be obtained by two dif- 
ferent workmen under conditions where 
the temperatures used differ to a consider- 
able extent and in cases where uniform re- 
sults are required it is obvious that this 
method would not be satisfactory. Another 
variable entering into the method of tem- 
pering by color is the fact that a steel with 
100 per cent. carbon will blue quicker than 
a steel with 50 per cent. carbon and a har- 
dened piece of steel will blue quicker than 
a soft piece of steel. 

In spite of these variables we have seen 
fairly good results obtained by the color 
method. This generally occurs where one 
person conducts this operation and has 
been doing it over such a period of time 
as to become very adept; but at the best 
we are depending upon human nature for 
our results, and experience has shown this 
not as reliable as other available means 
for the control of time and temperature. 
For the benefit of those not equipped to 
temper by any other method than coloring 
the following table will give the colors and 
their corresponding temperatures: 


420° F. very faint yellow. 
430° F. very pale yellow. 
440° F. light yellow. 
450° F. pale straw yellow. 
460° F. deep straw yellow. 
470° F. dark yellow or straw yellow. 
480° F. deep straw. 
490° yellow brown. 
500° F. brown yellow. 
516° spotted red brown. 
520° brown purple. 
530° F. light purple. 
540° full purple. 
550° F. dark purple. 
560° F. full blue, 
570° F. dark blue. 
600° F. very dark blue. 
750° F. red visible. 
885° F. red visible at twilight. 
975° F. red visible at daylight. 
1075° F. red visible at sunlight 
1292° F. dark red. 

dull cherry red. | 


4 7 


bad Pa ay Pf Pah dP a Py Pf Pa fy 


1472° F 

1652° F. cherry red, Range of 

1832° F, bright cherry red. {hardening heats. 
orange red. J 

orange yellow. 

yellow white. 

white. 

brilliant white. 

bluish white. 


2012° F. 
2192° F., 
2372° F., 
2552° F. 
2732° F. 
2912° F. 


An interesting incident will perhaps il- 
lustrate that in the end the human factor 
depends upon other agencies for assistance. 
In one of the Government Arsenals, the an- 
nealing of cartridge cases between the op- 
erations of drawing was done entirely by 
a veteran employee. No one thought of 
entrusting this important work to any other 
person than Joe. In fact the thought of 
what would happen in the event of Joe’s 
demise began to weigh heavily upon one or 
two of the executives. 

Joe’s cartridge cases were always just 
right, never any trouble and he had gained 
quite a reputation as to being able to judge 
the proper annealing temperature by color. 
In fact Joe had convinced himself and was 
not backward in stating that he could tell 
the temperature of the heat by color and 
not be more than 5 or 10 degrees out of 
the way. Of course the inevitable hap- 
pened. An officer with a mania for neat- 
ness went out on a crusade of house clean- 
ing and one fine morning Joe came in to 
find his room spick and span with a coat of 
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paint and right there Joe’s reputation went 
up the furnace flue. The long and short of 
it was that he had been using one of the 
bricks in the wall as his guide for the 
proper color and since he could not recall 
whether it was the tenth brick in’ the 
eleventh row or the seventh brick in the 
tenth row, the annealing shop closed up 
until Joe’s eyesight recovered its normal 
power, which was done through a series 
of tests. Needless to say,’ it was not long 
before Joe had a nice set of control in- 
struments to exercise his eyes upon. 

No definite rule can be laid down for 
tempering. Each heat and the time for 
each individual part can only be worked 
out by repeated trials until the desired re- 
sults are obtained. When these results are 
obtained a permanent record as to just 
what was done must be made if these re- 
sults are to be duplicated. 

The last 15 years has witnessed a rapid 
development in the heat treatment of steel, 
and this being due to the increased demand 
for high service machine parts, a more 
careful and scientific study of the heat 
treatment of steel has been possible. The 
results of this study are applicable to the 
watch manufacturing industry as well as 
any other industry but the general thought 
seems to be that since this industry has 
many inherent peculiarities and mysteries 
such cannot be the case. 

Take for instance the case of watch pin- 
ions. Nearly every factory manufactures 
these pinions from a high carbon steel of 
the following analysis: 

Carbon .90 to 1.05 per cent., manganese 
.25 to .50 per cent. phosphorus not over 
.040 per cent., sulphur not over .05 per 
cent. The heat treatment of these pinions 
would then be as follows. Pack in air tight 
containers and heat from 1425 degrees F. 
to 1475 degrees F., quench in oil and tem- 
per by reheating from 400 degrees to 900 
degrees F. according to the temper desired. 

The question now arises as to whether 
this is the best steel to use for pinions. 
Has it been given exhaustive tests to de- 
termine this or has it just been handed 
down from one place to another in the 
exchange of ideas as a workman leaves 
one factory to a place of employment in 
another? The fact that better steels exist 
tend to point toward the latter. 

There are steels that will give a better 
polish, be freer from the possibility of rust- 
ing or oxidization due to the handling and 
lastly considerably tougher and _ harder. 
What would be gained if the above features 
could be realized? A higher polish means 
just so much more wear before friction 
has been increased to the extent of inter- 
ference; freedom from: oxizidation gives 
the same results and aids in the storage of 
material for longer periods without de- 
terioration and lastly a tougher and harder 
steel permits of a reduction in the size of 
pivots without a reduction in the strength 
when compared to the carbon steel pivots. 
Everyone knows of the gain in the trans - 
mission of power by the reduction of pivot 
size and if this can be accomplished and 
still retain a pivot slightly stronger, the 
change in material is advantageous. 

One steel that will meet this condition is 
an alloy steel known as chrome vanadium 
steel. Chromium when alloyed with steel! 
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has the tendency to raise the “decalescent” 
point and lower the “recalescent” point as 
shown by the changes within the critical 
ranges of the steel taking place slowly. It 
is therefore possible to secure great hard- 
ness by rapid quenching. At the same time 
this steel, on account of its slowness in 
changing does not require the close atten- 
tion that a high carbon steel requires on 
the hardening heat. The great hardness of 
chromium steels is not removed when 
slightly drawn or tempered and this addi- 
tional hardness is also obtained without 
causing undue brittleness such as would be 
obtained by any increase of carbon. 

The toughness so noticeable in this steel 
is the result of the fineness of structure; 
the tensile and elastic limit being thus in- 
creased without any loss of ductility. The 
desired condition of tough hardness is 
secured and it is this property that makes 
chrome steel extremely valuable where 
great resistance to wear is required. With 
the higher chrome content, resistance to 
corrosion or erosion is secured. This 
property makes chrome steel valuable for 
use as a structural steel in bridges, ships 
and steel buildings where deterioration 
through rust takes place. 

Vanadium has a very marked effect upon 
alloy steels containing chromium, carbon 
or manganese. The vanadium is combined 
with steel very low in carbon, the bene- 
ficial effects are not so noticeable as the 
combining of manganese with the same 
steel, but if a small quantity of chromium 
is added, then the vanadium has a very 
marked effect, and it is this combination of 
chromium and vanadium that produces this 
advantage over straight carbon steels. 

A chrome vanadium steel of about .50 
per cent. carbon, 65 per cent. manganese, 
95 per cent. chromium and .18 per cent 
vanadium will harden to a _ consider- 
able degree when quenched at the proper 
temperature. The machining qualities of 
this steel do not differ materially from 
those of the high carbon steels. 

A good all around heat treatment is to 
heat from 1650 degrees to 1700 degrees F., 
quench in oil and reheat from 350 degrees 
to 550 degrees F. according to the temper 
desired. 

This material is also suitable for springs 
and can be treated in the same manner 
with the exception that the last heat for 
tempering should be carried further, say 
from 700 degrees to 1100 degrees F. de- 
pending upon requirements and the size of 
parts being treated. 

In the case of exposed ratchet and crown 
wheels or winding wheels where we usually 
find ornamentation such as polish or 
damaskeening, this material again finds fa- 
vor. The fine structure and extreme hard- 
ness provides a good foundation for a high 
polish while its freedom from corosion or 
erosion tends to preserve the decoration 
laid on. The extreme-toughness and hard- 
ness gives increased efficiency to these parts 
which are more or less directly affected 
through abuse by the wearer in the act of 
winding. 

In the case of train pinions and the teeth 
of winding wheels, tests show that with 
Proper heat treatment an increase in 
strength, of pivots and teeth on the pinions 
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and the teeth on the winding wheels, of 
from 30 to 50 per cent. can be obtained. 
Now if we utilize 20 per cent. of this in- 
crease in strength in the reduction of pivot 
area we could utilize in place of a pivot 
.35 m/m in diameter, one 31 m/m in di- 
ameter and in the case of the lowest per- 
centage of increase in strength stated still 
retain an increased strength. 

The test for strength can be made by 
fastening the pinion in the chuck of a small 
jeweler’s bench lathe and apply pressure to 
the pivot through a pivoted lever, one end 
of which rests under the pivot and the 
other end of which carries a sliding piece 
of known weight. The long arm is grad- 
uated into distances equal to the distanee 
from the pivoting point of the lever to the 
point where the lever touches the pivot to 
be tested. The sliding piece is moved out 
the long arm until the pivot breaks. By 
noting the position of the sliding weight at 
the time of breaking the force applied can 
be calculated. Thus, if the weight weighs 
2 ozs. and it reaches the 10th division be- 
fore the pivot breaks the force necessary to 
accomplish this is 10 x 2 oz. or 20 ozs. 

For rough tests the simple arrangement 
shown in Fig. 1 can be used but where 
greater accuracy is required an instrument 
using the same principle but greatly refined 
is necessary. Tests of the strength of pin- 
ion and wheel teeth can be made in the 
same manner with a slight change in the 
end of the lever coming in contact with the 
teeth. 


The following record of a test on balance 
staff pivots may be of interest. This test 
was conducted upon staffs made from a 
high carbon steel, similar to the analysis 
given as used by the majority of factories 
for train pinions, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the strength of the 
pivots could not be increased without a 
change in the material. 

The original heat treatment consisted of 
packing in an air tight container, heat to 
1375 degrees F. and quench in oil. These 
staffs were then drawn to 430 degrees for 
8 minutes. In the test, four heat treat- 
ments were tried with four different tem- 
pering heats to each hardening heat. The 
first heat at 1375 degrees was divided into 
four parts and each heated to a varying 
tempering degree 400 degrees F. for the 
first, 425 degrees F. for the second, 450 
degrees F. for the third and 475 degrees 
F. for the fourth. The same division was 
made with the 1400 degrees F. heat, the 
1425 degrees F. heat and the 1475 degrees 
F. heat. 

Upon testing ten pivots in each lot the 
following results were obtained: 


Hardening Tempering Breaking 
Heat. Heat. Strength. 
400° F. 459.25 grams. 
1375° F 425° F *627.01 grams, 
se °° ) 450° F 548.06 grams. 
475° F 469.11 grams. 
Fsbo ere 
° % .11 grams. 
iassilaianaani iat “e+ 450° F *903.32 grams. 
475° F 745.45 grams. 
400° Z bo en grams. 
425 -11 grams. 
TAOS? Giviccncascis 450° F *962.53 grams. 
475° F 804.64 grams. 
(= F 725.69 grams, 
‘ 425° F. 824.17 grams, 
1450 F ee ee | 450° F. *1,041.48 grams. 
475° F 765.15 grams, 
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Of the four different hardening heats the 
1450 degrees showed the finest grain upon 
fracturing. It is interesting to note that in 
the 1375 degrees heat the lot that was tem- 
pered to 425 degrees closely approximated 
the original heat treatment which had been 
in existence for three or four years as be- 
ing the best tempering of that heat, while 
in the three remaining heats the strength 
gradually rose until the 450 degrees tem- 
per was reached and then suddenly 
dropped. The 1400 degrees—450 degrees 
shows a decided increase over the 1375 de- 
grees—450 degrees and each one in turn 
shows an increase until we find that the 
strength of the 1450 degrees—450 degrees 
is 414.47 grams greater than the 1375 de- 
grees—425 degrees or an increase in 
strength of practically 65 per cent. 

Since the strength of the 450 degrees 
temper was gradually increasing as the 
hardening heat was being raised a test 
was made with a 1475 degrees heat, but 
upon fracturing the grain showed an in- 
crease in coarseness and as this indicated 
that the critical point was being exceeded, 
and that a reduction in strength accom- 
panies coarse crystals no test for strength 
was made. 

With reference to watch screws it has 
been found that a low carbon steel, case 
hardened, gives very satisfactory results 
when compared with screws made of a high 
carbon steel. 

This brings up an entirely different 
method of heat treatment to be discussed, 
namely case hardening. Steels are graded 
according to the amount of carbon they 
contain. 

Low carbon steel, mild steel has a carbon 
content not exceeding 25 per cent. 

Medium carbon steel, high carbon ma- 
chine steel has a carbon content from .26 
to .60 per cent. 

(To be continued) 





New Constructive Thought 





A NEW constructive thought soothes 

and appeals to the mind like soothing 
light appeals to the eye. Hackneyed, 
bromidic phrases are tiring. Creativeness 
is a wonderful gift and few men are 
blessed with that power. Many are the 
plagiarists and few are the creators. A 
new plan, simple and workable, devised 
and divulged for the benefit of mankind 
deserves gratitude, appreciation and re- 
spect. The feeble-minded egotist who 
takes another man’s thought and flagrantly 
promulgates and boasts of it as his own 
is a counterfeiter. 








An evangelist who was conducting 
nightly services announced that on the fol- 
lowing evening he would speak on the 
subject of “Liars.” He advised his hearers 
to read in advance the 17th chapter of 
Mark. 

The next night he arose and said: “I 
am going to preach-on ‘Liars’ tonight and 
I would like to know how many read the 
chapter I suggested.” A hundred hands 
were upraised. 

“Now,” he said, “you are the very persons 
I want to talk to—there isn’t any 17th 
chapter of Mark.”—Boston Transcript. 
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The Paul M. Chamberlain Watch Collection 


Comprising Specimens from 1700 to 1880, and Showing the Evolution and Development 





of the Watch as a Timekeeper 


Described Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 











FOREWORD. 
gad ieee timepieces were made as 
early as 1515 in Nuremberg by Peter 
Henlein and probably somewhat earlier in 
France. The earlier pieces were quite 
crude mechanisms with decorative casings. 
The improvement in the mechanisms or 
movements did not keep pace with the ar- 
tistic expression of the cases, the latter 
reaching the heights of artistic beauty in 
painting and enameling and decoration be- 
tween 1650 and 1750. 

The introduction of watch making in 
England was somewhat prior to 1600, and 
the progress of the watch as a timekeeper 
owes more to that coumry than to any 
other from 1700 to 1880. 

The earliest watches differed mechani- 
cally from clocks only in size and the sub- 
stitution of the spiral spring for the driv- 
ing weight. The clock began to approach 
accurate timekeeping with the invention 
of the pendulum about 1657 by the great 
Dutch physicist, Huyghens, and the watch 
with the introduction of the balance spring 
by the great English physicist, Robert 
Hooke, about 1660. The gradual addition 
of improvements to the watch to overcome 
apparently insuperable difficulties is a won- 
derful story of achievement, till today it is 
the mechanical marvel ne plus ultra. The 
tracing of the growth of this marvel has 
been primarily the object of collecting the 
examples herein briefly described. 

For the information of the layman, it 
may be well to point out that the watch 
movement consists of a motor or storage 
battery, the mainspring, the train of geared 
wheels large and small, (the latter called 
pinions) and the escapement which retards 
or regulates the speed at which the main- 
spring runs down after winding. To go 
into a little harmless technology, the first 
wheel or barrel contains the mainspring, 
the second wheel carries the minute hand, 
the third wheel has no function but to in- 
crease the ratio of the train, the fourth 
wheel carries the seconds hand, and then 
comes the escape wheel, which can move 
only as fast as the escapement or soul of 
the watch will allow. It is here that the 
great miracle has been wrought with enor- 
mous outlay of thought and experiment 
continuing now over two hundred years. 
The pendulum of the watch is the balance 
wheel, which turns first in one direction 
and then returns, each time winding up and 





*Eptror’s Note—When Major Chamberlain 
was called into active service in 1917, he placed 
his collection in the Chicago Art Institute. 
In 1918, he and his sister, Mary Cc. Warren, 
made a joint gift of the collection to the Cham- 
berlain Memorial Museum at Three Oaks, 
Mich., where it will be eventually moved. 


unwinding the balance spring, which is 
so delicate that it frequently is called the 
hairspring. The desideratum of the per- 
fect watch is that the balance shall vibrate 
with absolute uniformity of time unaffected 
by position, temperature or strength of 
winding. The swing is greatest after 
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winding, but the time of swing must be 
the same at all times. 

The train of wheels in the older watches 
were held between two plates, known as 
the top plate and the pillar plate, the lat- 
ter being adjacent to the dial and carrying 
pillars which held the plates the proper 
distance apart. The balance wheel or bal- 
ance was placed above the top plate, its 
top pivot being carried by a cock which 
was the subject of great adornment, and 
its lower pivot by a cock under the top 
plate, called the potence. The second wheel 
of the train, usually the center wheel, car- 
ries the minute hand on its arbor. Be- 
tween the pillar plate and the dial is a 
reducing train of two wheels with two 
pinions, known as the motion wheels, which 
reduces the speed of the wheel which car- 
ries the hour hand. To reduce the thick- 
ness of the watch, a portion of the top 
plate was cut away, and the top pivot of 
the balance was held by a cock attached 
to the pillar plate. This arrangement was 
known as “three-quarter plate.” Another 





change was displacing the top plate en- 
tirely by bridges or cocks, each carrying 
one or more bearings or jewels for pivots. 

The earliest form of escapement was the 
verge and it was still made as late as 1870. 
It was always influenced by the force of 
the spring. Very early in the history of 
watch making there was devised a conical 
wheel called a “fusee” on which was wound 
a cord or chain, the other end of which 
was wound around the spring barrel. 
When the spring was wound up the chain 
pulled on the small diameter of the fusee 
and as the force of the spring became less 
the pull was on increasingly larger diam- 
eters of the fusee thus equalizing to some 
extent the power on the train. The es- 
capement was however not a reliable time- 
keper. In the period from 1730 to 1765, 
great advancement was made in escape- 
ments, Tompion, Graham, Mudge, Earn- 
shaw and Arnold in England brought out 
the cylinder, chronometer, duplex and lever, 
and across the channel Le Roy, Lepine, 
Hauteville, Dutertre, Berthoud and Bre- 
guet worked along similar lines. The 
credit as in most inventions cannot be 
ascribed definitely as so frequently quite 
as much depends on the successful work- 
ing out of the experiment as on the con- 
ception. The duplex had much success and 
favor in England, though originating in 
France, while the cylinder, originating in 
England, was more popular in France and 
Switzerland. The chronometer escape- 
ment, because of its freedom from the vari- 
able influence of the driving pressure, was 
very attractive to experimenters every- 
where, but finally gave way to the detached 
lever for fine watches, though still retained 
for marine timepieces. The past hundred 
years has seen advance largely in elim- 
inating unsound hypotheses and perfecting 
methods and machinery to make at lower 
cost that which formerly required more 
personal skill. Methods of multiple manu- 
facture have had greatest growth in Amer- 
ica, where, strange to say, little has been 
developed horologically. 

‘The period covered by examples in this 
collection is from about 1700 to 1880. The 
aim of the collector has been to show pri- 
marily the -volution of the watch as a 
timekeeper. There are however a consid- 
erable number showing the elaborate orna- 
mentation of cases in enamel, tortoise shell, 
repousse, pierced and lacquer work. 

The student of horology will take pleas- 
ure in examining examples by such masters 
as Breguet, Arnold, Lepine, LeRoy, Mudge, 
Graham, Frocsham, Jurgensen, etc.; the de- 
velopment from the heavy, bulky watch of 
1700 to the thin, wafer-like movement of 
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about 1820, and the return to sensible pro- 
portions of later date. 

The experiments shown in _ balance 
springs begin with the small numbered 
spiral, extending through the cylindrical 
spring of Houriet, the combined spiral and 
cylinder of Hammersley, the wide sweep 
over coil of Frodsham, the double spring of 
some unknown experimenter and the mod- 
ern Breguet over coil, with Philip’s ter- 
minals. 

In escapements may be found those which 
have had considerable vogue, such as verge, 
cylinder, duplex, rack lever, chronometer, 
detached lever, and many others unfamiliar 
even to most watchmakers. One example 
marked Breguet, and another by Arnold, 
have cylinders made most exquisitely of 
ruby or sapphire. 

In devices for winding, intervening be- 
tween the key wind and the stem wind, 
may be seen the pump or lever wind, the 
perpetual wind on the pedometer principle, 
depending on the motion of the body, the 
watch which winds by closing the case, and 
one in which the winding is effected by 
pulling out the stem. 

In the examples of American make may 
be counted some forty different firms or 
factories, beginning with Jacob Custer, who 
made watches of his own design and patent 
in Norristown, Pa., as early as 1843. Strik- 
ing watches, repeaters, calendars, musical 
watches, mystery watches and other curi- 
osities of the watchmakers’ art too numer+ 
ous to mention, may be seen. 

All together, there are in excess of two 
hundred and sixty pieces, some of interest 
in their entirety and others for some spe- 
cial feature not always apparent without 
examination. 

The following collections have examples 
of makers represented by the numbering 
appended, referring to descriptions given 
herewith : 


George H. Abbot, Groton, Mass. ...98 
Edwin P. Baker, referred to by 


OE ROE ot ne POE ete en 4-55 
Ralph Bernal Collection, auctioned 

is: London itt 1855... iicccccicices 62 
British Museum, London.......... 26-81-151 
Imperial Collection, Hermitage Gal- 

lery, Petrograd, Russia.......... 26-151 
Franklin Dennison Collection, Bir- 

mingham, England ..........0¢+ 1-10-33-37-52- 


59-69-85-151 
Dr. Tad Estreicher, Fribourg, Swit- 


MRNA EAS cn ia sala 's- cle eral s'orab @eee EHO oF 
Moyer Fleisher Collection, Memo- 
rial Hall, Philadelphia........... — 
1 
Dunn-Gardner Collection, auctioned 
1902 it LONGOH «66.0505 0ccsccsiess 150 
Guildhall Museum, London........ 26-64-81-122 
Hearn Collection, Metropolitan 
Museum, New York.......-..-- 122 
Hawkins Collection, auctioned 1895 _ 
err ere eae 56 


Martin Heckscher Collection, Vienna. 32 
Robert Hoe Collection, auctioned in 
New York in: 1901 .20scc00css0 122 
Jefferson D. Jenkins Collection, De- 
catur, IIl. 26-32 
South Kensington, Museum, London, 12-33-62-98- 
115-149 
L. O. Liljigren Collection, Chicago.. 23-75 
Carl Marfels Collection, Berlin.. ...32-37-59-150 
Bloomfield- Moore Collection, Memo- 
rial Hall, Philadelphia 52-69-85-122 
J. Pierpont Morgan Collection at 
Metropolitan Museum ......++6. 
Rev. H. L. Nelthropp Collection at 
Guildhall Museum, London....... 4-16-22-33-37- 
52-55-63-69- 
85-116-122- 
123-127-151 


Cer eceecccerecrseosce 


93-125 
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F, G. Hilton Price Collection, sold 
to J. Pierpont Morgan.......... 10-26-33-95- 


151-153 
J. T. and T. R. Proctor Collections, 
Wane: Ne Niesseswancs Kebeatere «++ 1-10-26-33-52- 
69-85-93- 
122-151-153 
Major R. H. Raymond Smythies, 
London 
Lord Wallace Collection, British 
Ns 6.0.o 305-5.9% Henaieneeaead 
Willard H. Wheeler, Collection, 
DIOGO IN. Wiss «is acweiescceace 10-32-33-52- 
69-85-93-123 
carved pillars, pierced 


No. 1—Verge, 


balance cock with ruby cap jewel, foot of 
cock and scroll chased, but not pierced, 
fusee with inside ratchet, screw adjusted 
potence and counter potence. 

Prior London.” 


Movement 


engraved “Ge. No en- 





No, 43—REPEATER, BY DE PUTTER. 


graved number, but pillar plate’s stamped 
02756. There was a George Prior in busi- 
ness 1765 to 1810. 

No. 2—Verge, carved pillars, cock foot 
and scroll pierced and carved, carved lock- 
ing bar spring, outside ratchet fusee, worm 
gear set-up. Plate engraved “T. Betson, 
London, No. 1438.” Made probably about 
1780. 

No. 3—Verge, turned pillars, chased foot 
and scroll and pierced balance guard, in- 
side ratchet for fusee wheel, ratchet set-up 
for spring arbor, diamond end stone, beau- 
tiful workmanship. Made by “Des Gran- 
Late Louis Recordon, London, No. 


ges, 
8971.” Des Granges was at 3 Cockspur 
St., 1816-42. 


No. 4—Verge originally, but later con- 
verted to detached lever, general descrip- 
tion similar to No. 3. Plate engraved 
“James McCabe, London, No. 4896.” Mc- 
Cabe came from Belfast and was in London 
from 1778 to 1811. His best watches were 
“James McCabe,” second grade “McCabe” 
and third grade “Beatson.” 

No. 5—Called frequently “Chinese Du- 
plex,” perhaps because they appealed to the 
oriental eye and market. They were made 
largely in Fleurier, Switzerland, though 
many of them bear English names on the 
dial. The escapement, invented by Ch. Ed. 
Jacot of Chaux-de-Fonds, is a form of du- 
plex giving four swings to the second, the 
center seconds hand jumping a_ second 
division during fourth swing. Period of 
about 1840-60. 

No. 6—Skeleton plate with initials worked 
in the scroll. Bottom plate stamped W6326. 
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Workmanship fair, probably French or 
Swiss. 

No. 7.—Early example ot dust band held 
in place with screws. Escapement verge 
with calendar dial. Maker: “Borle, a la 
Chaux-de-Fond.” No. 2946. Made prob- 
ably about 1840. 

No. 8—Applied pierced scroll work over 
entire top plate. Initials worked im scroll 
of bridge. Pillars carved or filed, which 
would usually indicate an earlier period 
than the rest of the work; may have been 
made as late as 1840. 

No. 9—Verge, carved pillars, solid foot 
balance cock, worm screw set-up for spring 
arbor. “Jas. Cowan, Edinburgh, No. 486.” 
Cowan was apprenticed in 1744 and later 
spent some time with Le Roy in Paris. 
Watch made probably between 1750 and 
1760. The workmanship 1s very goed and 
bears the marks of individuality. 

No. 10—Cylinder, carved pillars, solid 
foot balance cock, worm screw set-up for 
spring arbor. Dust cap. “George Graham, 
London, No. 104.” Graham is usually ac- 
corded the credit of perfecting the cylin- 
der escapement, although the substitution 
of steel scape wheel for the brass scape 
of the English was probably of Swiss 
origin. Graham succeeded his patron, 
Thomas Tompion, in 1713, and the example 
of his work here shown may have been 
made as late as 1725, after the expiration 
of the patents of Booth, Houghton and 
Tompion, but a watch by him, bearing the 
number 445, noted by Britten, is assigned 
to 1714. 

No. 11—Club footed verge, turned pil- 
lars, plain top plate, friction regulator as 
patented by Bosley in 1755, carved bridge, 
exposed spring with no fusee and modifica- 
tion of Debaufre’s escapement. “Thos. 
Houghton, Chorley No. 395.” There was 
a James Houghton in business at Ormskirk, 
a neighboring town to Chorley, from 1800 
to 1820, maker of this same form of escape- 
ment. 

No. 12—Cylinder movement engraved 
“Thos. Grignion, Covent Garden, London, 
No. 1432.” Grignion was born 1713, and 
died 1784. His son ascribed to him the 
honor of perfecting the cylinder escape- 
ment in 1740. The Gardner, Dennison and 
South Kensington Collections each have an 
example of Grignion’s work. 

No. 13—Verge, deep set, carved and 
pierced balance cock, pierced foot and 
scrolls, lock spring nib originally projected 
through dial, which had also calendar 
circle. The escapement is the same as was 
used on the first watches about 1500. The 
fusee or conical winding wheel introduced 
about 1525 by Jacob Zech, of Prague, the 
chain substituted for the catgut by Gruet 
of Geneva in 1590, the balance spring in- 
vented by Hooke in 1658, and generally 
used by 1700, the form of regulator by 
Tompion about 1660, the minute hand 
about 1687, brings the watch to about this 
example made by “Sabourin, London,” 
about 1700. 

No. 14—Cylinder, brass scape, solid bal- 
ance cock, ratchet set-up for spring arbor, 
Harrison. maintaining spring, steel balance, 
Bosley regulator, turned pillars, dust cap, 
end cap jewel of rose diamond, a fine piece 
of work by “Mackenzie, London, No. 568,” 
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made about 1800. Escapement perfected by 
Graham about 1725. 

No. 15—Duplex, similar in general de- 
scription to No. 2 but with escapement in- 
vented and developed by J. B. Dutertre, of 
Paris, 1750-1780, Thomas Tyrer, of Cler- 
kenwell, 1782. This example was made by 
“David Morice, Fenchurch St., London, 
No. 4264,” about 1800. 

No. 16—Rack lever, similar in general 

‘ description to 14 and 15, but with escape- 
ment claimed by John MHautefeuille of 
Paris, in 1722, and patented in England by 
Peter Litherland in 1791, the anchor part 
of the escapement having been invented by 
Robert Hooke in 1675. This example was 
made by “Litherland, Davies & Co., Liver- 
pool, No. 7992,” about 1816. Many of 
these watches were sold in the United 
States. 

No. 17—Chronometer. The invention of 
this escapement is attributed to Julien Le 
Roy of Paris 1765, Thomas Earnshaw in 
1803, John Arnold 1772. Arnold patented 
the helical spring in 1775, and the detent in 
1782, invented simultaneously by Earnshaw, 
whose form is used at the present day. 
This example was made about 1860 by 
“Joseph Sewill, 61 South Castle St., Liver- 
pool, No. 23159.” 

No. 18—Detached lever. The invention 
of this escapement is quite universally 
accorded to Thomas Mudge, who succeeded 
George Graham in 1751, and devised the 
detached lever, it being an evolution of the 
rack lever, all but two teeth of the rack 
being removed and all but one of the 
pinion, with the addition of the safety 
roller. This example was made by “Jos’h 
Johnson, Liverpool, No. 7549,” about 18235. 

No. 19—Movement with duplex escape- 
ment made by “Thomas Buchanan, Dublin, 
No. 1655.” This is a splendid example of 
the highest perfection of the duplex escape- 
ment. The compensation is effected by a 
curb, which, of bimetal construction, moves 
the regulator pins in and out with change 
of temperature. This watch was within a 
few years giving excellent service for a 
railroad man. The movement was made 

“about 1820. 

No. 20—Verge escapement by “Finer & 
Nowland, London, No. 3644.” This firm 
was at 5 Hatton Garden, 1800-5, and 48 
High Holborn, 1808-23. 

No. 21—A very early lever escapement 
by “Thos. Hamlet, London, No. 4138.” 
Thomas Hamlet was in partnership with 
Francis Lambert in 1800. Given by Britten, 
1795-1832, 1 and 2 Princes St., Soho, maker 
of a gold horizontal watch for the Duke of 
Sussex. 

No. 22—Very beautiful quarter repeater 
with ruby or sapphire cylinder by 


“Barrauds, Cornhill, London, No. ——.” 

7738 
Barraud & Sons were at 85 Cornhill, 1813- 
1836. 

No. 23—Verge, continental form of bal- 
ance bridge with*crown and monogram of 
Gustavus III. worked into scroll of bridge, 
regulator similar to tnat patented in Eng- 
land by Bosley in 1755, marked “Sent” and 
“Fort” inside ratchet for fusee wheel and 
ratchet set-up. Made by “Eric Wellenius, 
Norrkoping, No. 294,” about 1774. 

No. 24 —Verge, converted to detached 
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lever. Bridge has worked into scroll 


initials C. E. O., regulator the continental 
form of that devised by Barrow, marked 


“F” and “S.” Plate engraved “Carl Er. 
Orbin, Stockholm, No. 563.” 
No. 25—Verge escapement marked 


“Vellerius” (Scandinavian). Top and pillar 
plate milled on edge. 

No. 26—Cylinder, steel escape and going 
barrel, modern regulator planted on balance 
cock marked “S” and “G.” Plate engraved 
“H. L. Montandon, Kiobenhavn.” 

No. 27—Sweep second and _ quarter 
second hands, driven by separate main- 
spring, compensated balance, 27 jewels. 
“Jules Emmery, Sagne.” 


No. 28—Sweep second and fifth second 
hands, driven by separate mainspring. The 
compensation for heat and cold is effected 
by a “curb” which, under change of tem- 
perature, moves the balance spring pins 
closer or further apart, a device used by 
Harrison on his prize timekeeper. There 
is also on the balance bridge a “parachute,” 
an invention of Breguet’s, being a spring to 
carry end jewels of balance staff so that 
sudden shocks may not break pivots. 

No. 29—Sweep second and fly back, stem 
wind. Plate engraved “Agassiz, No. 
32942.” 


No. 30—Sweep second and fly back, stem 
wind, made by American Watch Co., 
Waltham. Plate engraved “Woerds Patents- 
Patented Oct. 3, 1876, and Sept. 28, 1880. 
Patented in England Aug. 6, 1880. Pat. 
Pinion, No. 1583425.” 

No. 31—Verge, inside ratchet on fusee 
wheel, turned pillars, rather plain balance 
bridge, end jewel, winding post supported 
by cock, potence and counter potence screw 
adjusted, plate engraved (fictitiously) 
“Breguet a Paris.” Breguet was one of 
the most celebrated watchmakers the world 
has known. Was born 1747, and died 1823. 

No. 32—“Dutertre a Paris.” Small verge, 
diameter of a quarter of a dollar. Jean 
Baptiste Dutertre, Paris, 1750-80, is given 
credit for the invention of the Duplex 
Escapement. This movement may have 
been made by him or his sons. 

No. 33—“Romilly a Paris,” 1714-96. Beau- 
tiful steel hour hand, top plate skeleton. 
His place of business was in the Place 
Dauphine. He advocated 8-day watches, 
also watches with cylinder escapements and 
very large balances to vibrate seconds, also 
equation watches. 

No. 34—Verge engraved (fictitiously) 
“Lepine a Paris.” Jean Antoine Lepine 
was born in 1720 and died in 1814. He was 
watchmaker to Louis XV. and in 1770 in- 


troduced bars for carrying the upper pivots — 


of a watch train instead of a top plate, dis- 
pensed with the fusee, used the cylinder 
escapement and a mainspring barrel arbor 
supported at. cne end only. 

No. 35—English lever by “Wm. Cooper, 
Liverpool.” 


No. 36—“Quartier au Locle.” Carved 
edges on top plate. Patenc lever. Oriental 
cock. 


No. 37—Cylinder, dust cap, steel scape, 
calendar dial, engraved “Eardley Norton, 
London, No. 5518,” diameter, 24 lignes, 
thickness without minute arbor, 54 inch. 
Eardley Norton was at 49 St. John St. 
Clerkenwell, 1760-94. 
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No. 38—Very small verge movement, 
about the diameter of a 25-cent piece. 

No. 39—Verge, Bosley :cguiator, ratchet 
set-up, inside ratchet for fusee wheel, dia- 
mond end stone, plate engraved “G. Robin- 
son, London, No. 1900.” There was a G 
Robinson in London in 1806. 

No. 40—Verge, pierced foot and scroll, 
carved pillars, carved locking spring, out- 
side ratchet on fusee wheel, dial painted 
with shipping scene, probably made for 
Dutch market; had originally worm gear 
set-up, but replaced with ratchet, a not un- 
common change seen on watches used in 


Holland. Plate engraved “Rich. Holyer, 
London, No. 6182.” Made probably before 
1780. 


No. 41—Verge, solid cock, ruby end stone, 
Bosley regulator, turned pillars, inside 
ratchet in fusee wheel, ratchet set up for 
spring arbor. Plate engraved “W. J. Up- 


john, St. Johns Square, London,” no 
number. Upjohn was at this address 1815- 
20 


No. 42—Verge, very similar to No. 3. 
Plate engraved “Thos. Savage, London.” 
There was a Thomas Savage at 3 Red Lion 
St., 1816-40. 


No. 43—Verge movement, quarter hour 
repeater, silver composition bell; wide 
“brass edge”; locking bar nib originally 
projected through dial, which had calendar 
circle. Elaborately carved and pierced work 
on balance cock and scroll. Repeating 
mechanism is wound with rack operated 
from pehdant. Dust cap engraved “De 
Putter, Amsterdam, 1721.” The early re- 
peaters, invented by Barlow and by Quare 
about 1686, were made with rack winding 
which gave considerable trouble, and later 
a chain was used. The chain was later 
abandoned for a rack of improved con- 
struction. 


No. 44—Verge, quarter repeater, striking 
on three gongs, repeating motion actuated 
by chain from pendant. This example bears 
the name (falsely) “Breguet a Paris” in 
almost microscopic letters on dial below 
figure 6. With slight variation this mode] 
is found from a variety of localities in 
France and Switzerland. Breguet com- 
pleted a watch in 1802 which cost 30,000 


francs. 


No. 45—Verge, striking hour and half 
hour automatically and also arranged to 
repeat the hour by slight pressure on the 
pendant, striking mechanism being actuated 
by separate mainspring, which has the 
modern safety stop work. Made in France 
or Switzerland, probably about 18vv. 

No. 46—Verge by “Benjm. Maude, No. 
3800, London.” Benjamin Maude was at 53 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand from 1770 to 1794. 

No. 47—Lever, seventeen jewels, com- 
pensation curb, radial cocks, suspended 
barrel, silver dial with applied numerals. 
French or Swiss of about 1830. 

No. 48—Chronometer, uncut bimetal bal- 
ance, parallel type of bars or bridges, six- 
teen jewels, pivoted detent held to position 
by straight spring pressing on flattened side 
of pivot arbor.. Probably of Swiss make 
about 1860. 

No. 49—Cylinder, full plate, six jewels, 
silver balance, modern regulator, steel 
scape planted visible below balance and 
supported with cock running from edge of 
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plate opposite balance cock. Artistic design. 
Probably French or Swiss of about 1850. 

No. 50—Duplex, steel balance with pois- 
ing screws, eleven jewels, half plate and 
three bridges, modern regulator. French or 
Swiss make of about 1850. 

No. 51—Musical watch. “Vaucher Freres,” 
about 1780. 

No. 52—Alarm watch movement by 
“Julien LeRoy, a Paris, No. 1020.” This is 
of interest as exhibiting a striking escape- 
ment which did away with the repeater train 
previously used to govern the speed, an im- 
provement attributed to LeRoy, who was 
born 1686 and died in 1759. 

No. 53—French calendar. Small hour 
dial at bottom with quarter seconds 15-30- 
45. Small dial at top with days of month. 
Abbreviated days of the week (French) on 
large circumference of dial. 

No. 54—Small hour dial. Sweep second 
dial. Virgule escapement. Maker’s name 
not on movement. Virgule escapement in- 


vented about 1750 by Andreas Charles 

















No. 75—vVERGE, BY JURGENSEN 


Caron, later known as Beaumarchais, author 
of “Le Barbier de Seville.” Dial has center 
sweep with hour dial below center. 

No. 55—Verge originally but later con- 
verted to detached lever, general descrip- 
tion similar to No. 3. Plate engraved 
“James McCabe, London, No. 4896.” Mc- 
Cabe came from Belfast and was in London 
from 1778 to 1811. His best watches wers 
“James McCabe,” second-grade “McCabe” 
and third-grade “Beatson.” 

No. 56—English lever by “R. F. Cowde- 
roy, 27 Charington St., New Road, London, 
No. 3355.” Very beautifully made. 

No. 57—Cylinder by Jeffreys & Flam, No. 
60617, Salisbury Square, London. Escape 
wheel is brass and regulator similar to 
modern practice. . 

No. 58—“Thos. G. Cathro. No. 266, 
Quebec.” Lever escapement with very wide 
ruby impulse jewel, evidently with the idea 
of unlocking at mid swing of balance. 

No. 59—“Vuillamy. London.” Three 
generations of Vuillamy were in Pall Mall; 
Justin, in partnership with Benj. Gray, 
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whose daughter he married; Benjamin, his 
son, and Benjamin Lewis, his grandson, 
born 1780, died 1854: a very eminent maker. 

No. 60—Quarter hour repeater of thin 
model. Cylinder is made of ruby. Design 
suggests the influence of Breguet and has 
his temperature kirb and parachute. 

No. 61—Swiss repeater marked falsely 
“Breguet.” 

No. 62—Constantine a Geneve. Very thin 
model cylinder escapement and graceful 
bridges, struck from a common center out- 
side the movement. Made about 1800. 

No. 63—Ruby cylinder and going barrel 
by “John R. Arnold, London, No. 3784.” 





oa 














No. 75—vVERGE, BY JURGENSEN 


John Roger Arnold was the son of the 
famous John Arnold and succeeded his 
father. He was in partnership with Edward 
John Dent at 84 Strand, 1830-40, and alone 
in 1842. He was succeeded by W. J. 
Frodsham. 

No. 64—Lever escapement by “Arnold- 
Frodsham, No. 7254. 84 Strand, London.” 

No. 65—English lever 1 7/16” diameter. 
Top plate engraved “Dent Watchmaker to 
the Queen, No. 33405, 61 Strand and 34 
Royal Exchange, London.” Edward John 
Dent, born 1790, died 1853. He was most 
famous, perhaps, for making the clock of 
the Houses of Parliament, designed by 
Denison (Lord Grimthorpe). He carried 
on very valuable experiments on the effect 
of heat on balance springs. He made many 
fine chronometers. 

No. 66—“Patek Phillipe.” 
earliest stem-wind models. 
Adrien Phillipe in 1843. 

No. 67—Mysterious watch. Perpetual 
calendar. Time and calendar revolving on 
a center pin on glass dial. Samelius, Stock- 
holm, 1865. 

No. 68—Verge, Boslev regulator, marked 
“A” and “R’” carved bridge, screw adjusted 
potence and counter potence. Plate en- 
graved “T. Brandt, Kiobenhavn, No. 101.” 

No. 69—LeRoy a Paris. Julien, 1686- 
1759. He devised a form of repeating 
mechanism much used in French watches 


One of the 
Invented by 
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and substituted springs for the bell in use 
before. Rope engine turned gold single 
case. 

No. 70—Verge by “Johanes List, Augs- 
burg.” Made about 1780. Very graceful 
gold case. 

No. 71—Cylinder of Lepine type, % inch 
thick, excluding minute arbor. Made prob- 
ably about 1810. 

No. 72—Single silver case. Verge lever, 
carved bridge, plate also carved, by “Jas. 
Shilling, Boughton.” 

No. 73—Verge, silver single-case, with 
“shutter” over winding hole, broad gilt rim 
around dial studded with five-sided pyra- 
mids, which decoration also encircles 
crystal, upper plate of movement covered 
with florid but coarsely carved and pierced 
scroll, pillars turned and knurled, potence 
and counter potence screw adjusted. This 
example was probably made in Switzerland 
about 1800. 

No. 74—Verge, single silver case, pillars 
carved pentagonal, bridge carved, potence 
and counter potence screw adjusted, plate 

















No, 79—NIGHT AND DAY WATCH, BY JOHN 
PARKER 


engraved “Gudin a Paris.” There was a 
Jacques Jerome Gudin in Paris 1769, 

No. 75—A silver pair case watch by “Isc. 
Larpent & Jurgensen a Kiobenhavn, 853.” 
Joergen Jurgensen, who died in 1811, was 
the first of three generations of a family of 
celebrated Danish watchmakers. Dr. Ernest 
Basserman Jordan, in the preface to a 
watch sold in Munich in 1912, says that 
Joergen Jurgensen, with Larpent, formed in 
1780 at Roeskelde a watch factory where 
over 1,500 good watches were manufac- 
tured. In Kopenhagen was a selling store 
which in 1801 was acquired by his cele- 
brated son Urban. The cases are severely 
plain and very nicely fitted. The dial is 
enamel. The movement resembles English 
work of about 1770. The escapement is a 
verge and the pillars square moulded. 
Later watches bearing these names and 
with cylinder escapement resemble French 
or Swiss design and workmanship. 

No. 76—Cylinder, quarter repeater and 
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Radium Watches and Clocks 


A Suggestion to Dealers 








It is important that you make sure that the radium watches 
and clocks which you buy from jobbers and sell to your customers 
are licensed under the patents owned by the American Radium 
Company. 


If they are not, you may find yourself in the undesirable 
position of an infringer of our patents, in which case you would be 
liable to suit under these patents. 


Our patents relate to the combination of radio active salts and 
other materials which form a permanent luminous compound— 
fixed.upon the dial and hands of watches or clocks. 





_ The patents include :— 


Number 789,811 . ’ ‘ May 16, 1905 
“ 789,812. j ‘ May 16, 1905 
sg 911,401 . , j Feb. 2, 1909 


Further information will be supplied to any dealer in radium 
watches or clocks desiring it, upon application. 


AMERICAN RADIUM COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1912 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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alarm, silver open face case. Alarm strik- 
ing on same bell as repeater is driven by 
separate mainspring which has same safety 
stop work as modern watch. Spring dust 
cap engraved “Froidevaux a Berne,” made 
probably about 1800. 

No. 77—Baccuet, London, about 1690. 
Silver dial. Plain inside case. Repousse 
outside case. 

No. 78—English lever, silver pair case, 
steel balance with brass rim outside of 
steel, compensated for heat and cold, with 
“eyrb” acting on balance spring pins, plate 


engraved “Wm. Robinson, Liverpool. 
Patent No. 4510.” This example made 
about 1830. 


No. 79—Night and day watch by “Jno. 
Parker, Lindfield, No. 1912.” The upper 
part of the dial has a semi-circular opening 
through which the sun points to each of the 
twelve hours and is succeeded by the moon, 
both outlined in gilt on a blue background 
which revolves underneath the dial, taking 
the place of the hour hand. The minute 
hand revolves as in the usual watch. The 
escapement is a verge and was made accord- 
ing to the hall mark in 1813. 

No. 80—Silver pair case, verge, by “Tho. 
Arnold, London.” Britten states that this 
maker was apprenticed in 1687 to Nat. 
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the center depicts what probably represents 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne. 
There remains sufficient of an inscription 
to presume that it was “Gulielmus III. 
D.G. MAG. B. F. ETH, REX” or ex- 
panded, “Gulielmus III. Dei Gratia Magnae 
Britanniae, Franciae et Hiberniae Rex.” 
Willian the Third ruled alone between 1694 
and 1702. 


Near the pendant is a figure carrying a 
bugle and trampling implements of war. 
On the right and left and below are three 
shields which had coats of arms surmounted 
by crests and below streamers on which were 
mottoes. The arms, crests and mottoes are 
unfortunately too worn to decipher. The 
style of carving is extremely effective and 
stands out very nobly in comparison with 
the repousse work, which a little later was 
very popular. 

The bow is of a graceful design in brass 
and is seen infrequently in watches just 
succeeding the period when the bow was 
simply a ring loose through the pendant. 
The inner case is plain with opening in 
back for winding. The bezel is split at the 
joint to enable the crystal to be inserted. 
The movement is very well made for the 
period—and in good condition. The pillars 
are of the lily type, well executed, and the 




















No. 80—vERGE, BY THOMAS ARNOLD 


Chamberlaine, junior, and admitted to the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1703. A quaint 
notice in the London Gazette of January 
22-25, 1676-77, probably refers to this in- 
structor of Arnold’s. “These are to give 
notice that Nathaniel Chan.berlin, Watch- 
maker (who hath lived several years at 
Chelmsford, in Essex), for the beter 
accommodation of his friends and cus- 
tomers, hath, at the request of divers of 
them, taken a Chamber at Mr. John Rust’s, 
in Angel Court, in Lombard St., where 
he doth intend, God willing, to attend the 
last Fortnight in every Term, for the mend- 
ing his own Work, and accommodating all 
persons that shall have occasion for New.” 

It may be surmised that this piece was 
made for a presentation piece. The outer 
case is catwed with deep bas relief and in 


teeth of the wheels very accurately filed. 
The potence post is riveted into the top 
plate and the spring set up is the tangent 
screw form. The arbor of the main wheel 
is solid with it and journals at the top in 
the winding square, which is solid with the 
fusee, a very substantial arrangement. The 
dial is enamel and is probably one of the 
earliest, though it may have been especially 
made at a later date. The dial feet fit 
perfectly the original holes in the brass 
ring. 

No. 81—Verge, quarter repeater, striking 
on bell, open face, calendar circle, gold case, 
perforated with small holes to allow sound 
to escape; spring dust cap, movement ex- 
quisitely made, third and fourth wheels, re- 
peating train and balance staff, end capped 
with steel cocks inset with brass bearing 
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spots; repeater arranged with “dumb piece” 
so that vibration can be felt in silence. 
Scroll on bridge has worked into the design 
“L. D. B. & Fils,” but movement and dial 
engraved “Nottnagel Montmollin & Comp.,” 
possibly the sellers. Made about 1800. 
Examples of Du Bois et Fils are in the 
Guildhall, Wallace and Fleisher Collec- 
tions. 

No. 82—Cylinder, cap engraved “Lepine, 


”- 
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BY DU BOIS & FILS 


No. 81—vVERGE, PROBABLY 


cylinder escapement, No. 15904, six holes 
jeweled.” Made about 1820. 
(To be continued) 


New British Trade Mark Bill 
L Salaium a desire further to encourage and 
protect traders in Great Britain who 
have made their goods and productions 
known under certain well recognized trad- 
ing words or trade marks, a new British 
Trade Marks Bill has been introduced and 
has passed through the House of Commons, 
under which when it becomes operative, 
opportunities will be provided for the reg- 
istration as trade marks under a special 
class of those words that cannot now be 
registered, due to the rigid conditions now 
associated with the user of any invented or 
new name. The right of registration in 
this new class will be open to all those 
trading in Great Britain, residents or 
foreigners alike, who prove by statutory 
declaration that their mark has been pub- 
licly known and used by them in connection 
with the particular class of goods that they 
wish to have protection in, for not less than 
two years previously in Great Britain. This 
wider protection will be the means of sav- 
ing fraudulent trading and the misappro- 
priation of words and trade marks that the 
public have become fully accustomed to and 
are accepted and recognized as indicating 
the origin and ownership of certain manu- 
factures and articles now in general use. 
The reconstruction of industries in Great 
Britain has been made the subject of con- 
siderable investigation and long prepara- 
tion by the Ministry of Reconstruction, and 
it is satisfactory to note that in connection 
with the Government proposals that have 
been embodied in their new Patents and 
Trade Marks Bills, clearer evidence of a 
far wider spirit and of a greater desire to 
foster and aid those making new proposals 
for the betterment of industries is shown. 
—Scientific American. 
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The Best “Radium Lighted” Dials 


ARE THE CHEAPEST 
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No. 401—8-DAY TIME, MAHOGANY CASE 


7% Inches High, 5% Inch. Base, 
3% Inch. Silvertone Radium Dial 
To Jewelers $8.25 Each, Net 


TRAVELIGHT MFG. CO. 


231 No. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theodore Schisgall, Mgr. — 
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Travelight clocks are 
ready sellers. show 
good profit and satisfy 


customer. 
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Grand Central Palace 





“LYTANITE” . 
1 Day Leng Alem 480 Lexington Ave. “EIGHT DAY AUTOMATIC” 
5% Inches High, 4% Inches Wide Phone Vanderbilt 7300 6%4 Inches High, 5% Inches Wide 
4 Inch Silvertone Dial 434 Inch Silvertone Radium Dial 
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Tools Made by Ingenious Watchmakers 





Working Efficiency Increased by Clever Men at the Bench 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Walter Kleinlein 

















HE ingenuity of some watchmakers is 

often responsible for great differences 
in the quantity of work turned out by dif- 
ferent workmen in the same repair depart- 
ment under apparently equal conditions. 

This ingenuity is most frequently mani- 
fested in the ability to obtain specified re- 
sults more quickly through knowledge of 
how to make practical corrections at the 
right time and in the right way, with ac- 
curacy and despatch. At other times, how- 
ever, it is manifested in the ability to orig- 
inate some small tool or to see the value 
in some existing tool and put it to use at 
the proper moment. 

In either instance, of course, experience 
is paramount, for without experience and 
proper training, it would be difficult to de- 
termine just what the proper correction 
might be. It would also be difficult to judge 
the value of a definite tool, as there are 
so many tools made and advertised for 
doing various kinds of work, that inexpe- 
rience often finds itself overstocked with 
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FIG. 1 


equipment that is a handicap rather than 
a help in turning out work. 

As a rule, the highest type of watch- 
makers have one or more ingenious tools 
of their own production and these are 
usually insignificant articles that seldom 
gain enough prominence to appear in tool 
catalogues. The following description of 
three small tools and a piece of wire, sug- 
gest articles of this class and may serve 
to demonstrate in one instance, how a good 
workman using them, can make an equally 
good workman without them seem to 
stand still in doing the particular kind of 
work for which they are intended. 

The value of these tools consists in cor- 
recting escapement errors in the right angle 
escapement which will be found in many 
of the old 18-size full plate models of 
American watches. These models having 
been discontinued by the manufacturers 
some years ago, are of no interest at the 
Present time except to the repairer and 
owing to considerable handling and hard 
usage many of the escapements require 
considerable readjustment and for this rea- 
son, possibly the tools and methods used 


by some expert workmen may be of in- 
terest to other workmen in handling this 
class of work. The designation “Right 
Angle Escapement” is derived from the 
fact that the escape wheel is centered at 
right angles to the pallet, instead of in a 
straight line with the pallet and balance 
as will be found in more modern models. 

In getting at the pallet of these escape- 
ments, it is either necessary to remove 
the top plate, balance bridge and barrel 
bridge, or to be able to correct the lock, 
drop, draft or roller and guard pin shake 
without removing the top plate or any 
part of the escapement. 

In taking the watch down to make these 
corrections it should be remembered, that it 
would be extremely good fortune, if taking 
it down only once was required. Any- 
thing definite could not be determined un- 
til the watch was set up and examined 
and if it was not correct it would require 
taking down and again setting up until 
the correction is obtained. 

With the following tools it will not be 
necessary to remove the pallet, top plate 
or barrel bridge for any correction what- 
ever, and it will only be necessary to re- 
move the balance for the purpose of pro- 
viding more freedom between the guard 
pin and the roller. 

Fig. 1 shows two views of the fork for- 
warding tool which is used whenever there 
is too much shake between the roller jewel 
and fork or when there is too much shake 
between the guard pin and roller. 

The slot “A” is placed around the pal- 
let arbor, below the pallet. “B” is a steel 
cap attached to the end of the threaded 
part ‘C’ which is turned down and headed 
over on the end in such a way that cap 
is free and allows “C” to turn in “D” as 
well as in “B.” Turning the handle moves 
the cap forward and backward and while 
the slot “A,” is hooked around the pal- 
let arbor, the cap should be placed against 
the back end of the fork and the handle 
turned slightly to the right and if it is a 
right hand thread it will shift the fork 
forward and make less roller jewel and 
guard pin shake. 

These tools are all very easily made and 
the principal dimensions may be of inter- 
est. The part “D,” Fig. 1, is made of stock 
3.00 mm. square and 10.0 mm. long and 
is finished in the proportion as shown best 
in the lower view. The slot “A” is 2.00 
mm. in depth and 0.75 mm. in width. 
The part “C” is made of wire 1.5 mm. 
in diameter and “B” is made in proportion 
as shown best in the lower view. The 
handle may also ‘be made in agreeable 
proportion. 

Fig. 2 shows the tool used for shifting 





the fork back when there is not enough 
freedom between the roller jewel and 
fork, or between the guard pin and roller. 
The use of this tool makes it necessary to 
remove the balance when shifting the fork 
backward as the working end of the tool 
enters the hole in top plate through which 
the rollers pass. The extreme end of the 
tool rests on the potance, the straight sides 
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FIG, 2 








on either end enter the slot of fork and 
the rounded section rests against the side 
of hole in plate which furnishes the point 
of leverage for forcing the fork back. “E,” 
Fig. 2 shows a side view of this tool with 
the ends somewhat different in form for 
use on different watches and “F” shows 
a thickness view. The tool is about 5 cen- 
timeters in length and 0.5 mm. thick. 

Fig. 3, shows two views of the angle 
tool, used for placing the fork in angle 
when there is too much roller jewel and 
guard pin freedom on one side and not 
enough on the other. The slot “G” is 
hooked around the lower part of pallet 
arbor with the two pins “H,” resting 
against the rear side of the pallet. When 
the tool is in this position, shifting the 
handle to either side causes the angular 
relation of the fork and pallet to be 
changed and makes it possible to perfectly 
equalize the roller jewel and guard pin 
shake on both sides. When there is too 
much roller jewel and guard pin freedom 
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FIG. 3 


with the receiving stone locked and not 
enough when the discharging stone is 
locked, the end of pallet holding the dis- 
charging stone should be shifted toward 
the escape wheel. When the unequal free- 
dom is just the opposite, then the receiv- 
ing stone should be shifted toward the 
escape wheel. The length of the tool be- 
yond the handle is about 2.0 centimeters 
and can be made of either nickel or steel. 
It is 4.0 mm. wide by 0.6 mm. thick. The 
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slot “G” is 2.5 mm. deep by 1.0 mm. wide. 
The pins “H’} are made of steel 0.7 mm. 
in diameter by 1.5 mm. long. The holes 
for receiving the pins should be 2.25 mm. 
apart from center to center, the pins should 
be tightly fitted and at least 0.6 mm. of 
the length should extend above the tool. 
The upper view Fig. 3 shows the lower side 
of tool as it would be in actual use. The 
hollowed out part shown at “I” is made 
to allow clearance for the pillar which is 
sometimes located close to where the tool 
enters between the plates. 


If the dimensions as given are closely 
foliowed there will be no difficulty exper- 
iencéd in using these tools. In regard to 
Fig. 3, careful consideration should be 
given, especially to the dimensions in re- 
gard to the location of the pins and pro- 
portions of the slot. 

The fourth tool used in this work hardly 
requires a cut, as it is simply a piece of 
steel wire about 2.0 mm. in diameter filed 
flat to a thickness of about 1.0 mm. or less, 
for about 2.0 centimeters from one end, 
the total length of wire being about four 
or five inches. 

This flat portion of the wire, when 
‘heated, is used for moving the pallet stones 
either out or in when the lock is too light 
or too strong, and, of course, when an 
alteration of this kind is made it is always 
necessary to readjust the angle and some- 
times the fork length, and the tools shown 
are then used for making these corrections. 


A short description of the style of pallet 
on which these tools are used may be of 
interest to watchmakers who are in the 
apprenticeship stage. The pallet and fork 
are composed of two separate parts, held 
together by two small screws that are set 
up just tight enough to allow the proper 
friction for shifting. The fork has an 
oblong slot, through which the pallet arbor 
passes, and oversize holes, through which 
the screws pass. There are no threads in 
the fork, the threads for the small screws 
being in the pallet. The two are held to- 
gether by turning the screw heads up 
against the fork just tight enough to allow 
shifting with due pressure, as stated. The 
arbor is staked to the pallet only and the 
pivots are always large enough to stand 
the slight pressure necessary for shifting 
The pallet stones instead of being on the 
end opposite the fork slot are both on one 
side of the fork, which is a long flat piece 
of steel, of entirely different form than 
those made at the present time. It is best 
to have the fork midway between the twin 
banking pins when using the tools described 
in Figs. 1 and 2, but in using the angle tool 
the fork should rest against the proper 
banking pin, which will be found to have 
ample strength to withstand the force re- 
quired for shifting. After making altera- 
tions, it is of course necessary to readjust 
the banking pins along the same lines that 
are required in .making alterations in the 
process of matching any lever escapement. 

The simplicity of making corrections on 
this style of escapement can only be appre- 
ciated after making a few experiments with 
the tools described and the slight amount 
of shifting required, for accurate results, 
will soon demonstrate that it is almost im- 
possible to make precise alterations of the 
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pallet after going through all of the work 
of removing it from the watch. 


LETTERS FROM WATCHMAKERS 








Sends His Prize-Winning Hair Spring 
Vibrator 
CuLPEpPER, Va., Jan. 27, 1920. 
Editor Technical Department: 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir: 

Prompted by the article of a gentleman 
from South Carolina, I beg to ask your 
indulgence for adequate space on the sub- 
ject of bending hairsprings. 

Bending Breguet hair springs in the man- 
ner described by the gentleman from South 
Carolina was practiced by all foreign 
watchmakers for more than 50 years. A for- 
eign watchmakers questionnaire on page 8 
under question No. 10 identically describes 





DEVICE FOR BENDING HAIRSPRING 


the method of my friend from South Caro- 
lina so his bright idea, “if it is his,” is not 
at all original. 

I presume the mainspring he has ref- 
erence to is but another chestnut he was 
unaware of. 

The JEWELERS Review prior to being con- 
solidated with the JEWELERS CIRCULAR, 
awarded me second prize for a suggestion 
as to how to bend Breguet hairsprings. 
Some watchmaker in New York received 
the first prize because his was better and, 
admiring a good thing when I see it, I 
admit it was better. 

Under separate cover I am mailing to 
you a reproduction of my device which 
received the second prize and which is 
self-explanatory. Note the hairspring 
fastened in the square hole with a square 
pin. It is bent up and down with a pair 
of ordinary tweezers. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) E. J. Kasse. 





Urges Higher Standards in Watch Making 
New York, Jan. 29, 1920. 
Editor Techincal Department: 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir: 

THE JEWELERS’ Crrcucar has been trying 
for a long time to encourage horological 
education. The present trying conditions 
have long since been foreseen, but the 
founding of the New England Watch- 
makers Institute will it is hoped give a 
forceful impetus to horological study. 
Many watchmakers had already left the 
profession because of the small salaries paid 
and the demands made upon them. The 
time was bound to come, however, when 
the competent watchmaker would be rec- 
ogized, and that time is now. 

Jewelers have realized that they must 
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increase their repair prices to the consumer 
to meet present conditions and to give the 
watchmaker a salary which entitles him 
to a proper standard of living. The cap- 
able watchmaker is a great asset to any 
jeweler, because he builds prestige by 
strengthening the public’s faith in the 
jeweler as a legitimate jeweler who under- 
stands the technical side of his business. 
There are incompetent watchmakers, too, 
and it is up to these to become competent 
by study and application. It is up to the 
watchmaking profession to compel such 
men to keep up the high standard of the 
Arherican watchmaking profession and not 
to attempt to lower it or to bring it into 
contempt by incompetent work. It is up 
to the watchmakers’ organizations which 
are now being formed to have a board of 
examiners who will see that every man 
who enters such an organization is fit by 
training, experience and study. It is not 
enough to learn watchmaking simply by 
going through a course of mechanical train- 
ing. A great amount of study is also neces- 
sary in order to become proficient in the 
theory as well as the practice of horology. 
Maintain the high standard, keep out 
the incompetents, and the watchmakers’ or- 
ganizations will be something of which the 
industry will be justly proud. R. S. 


To Polish Watch Chains, Etc. 








ATCH chains, neck chains and other 

similar chains which require polishing 
by the jeweler can be polished quickly and 
with absolute safety if we pursue suitable 
methods. An excellent method to use in 
polishing such chain is to procure a piece 
of broom stick about ten or twelve inches 
in length. A small brad should be driven 
in one end of the stick allowing about a 
quarter of an inch to protrude. The chain 
is then hooked over the brad and wrapped 
tightly around the stick diagonally. It is 
obvious that the chain can be very quickly 
polished in this manner and there is no 
danger whatever of the chain getting caught 
in the buff. After one side of the chain 
has been polished, it may be turned and the 
opposite side treated in the same manner. 
We have often noticed workmen while 
polishing chain; they would hold the chain 
in their fingers and polish a very small sec- 
tion of chain at a time, using very light 
pressure on the work to avoid burning their 
fingers. 

It is readily apparent that a heavy 
solid gold chain may be wrapped around 
a stick, applied to polishing buff with heavy 
pressure and very quickly polished. Light 
neck chains, etc., may be handled quickly 
in this manner and with perfect safety. 
Scrubbing the chains to remove the polish- 
ing powders may be eliminated by boiling 
the chains in a strong solution of Red Seal 
Lye, which will quickly remove all powders 
as well as dirt and grease. Then the chains 
may be rinsed in clean water and dried in 
the usual manner. 








There is a big difference between being a 
good fellow and being just and honest to 
ourselves and others. 

The man who takes risks unnecessarily, 
is bound to come to the time when he will 
take those risks alone and will receive 
scant sympathy as his desert. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page. | 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No. 3719.—Balance Too Heavy 
for the Motive Force—How can I de- 
termine if a balance of a cylinder movement 
is too heavy for the mainspring?—M. L. 

Answer.—The movement should be fully 
wound; then move the balance exactly to its 
central position, or, in other words, as it 
would stand at rest, if in beat and free from 
the motive force. Now, if the balance is 
released it should start going of its own 
accord. If it does not start, the balance is 
too heavy, assuming that the escapement 
is in good condition and the movement is 
in beat. We should also observe how long 
it takes for the balance to acquire its full 
vibration. If 12 or 15 vibrations are re- 
quired to reach the full motion, then the 
balance is likely too heavy or the mainspring 
is too weak. By the same. tokens, the re- 
verse is usually the case if the balance 
assumes full vibration almost immediately 
upon releasing it. The timing may also 
indicate in a great measure when a bal- 
ance is too heavy or too light, by the 
difficulty in regulating in positions, as, if 
the balance is too heavy, the movement 
will gain time in the dial up or down posi- 
tion and lose in the pendant up position. 

Question No. 3720.—Oiling Clock 
Cables.—/ have often noticed when clean- 
ing large chime clocks and other clocks 
run with a heavy weight that the cables 
which carry the weights appear to have 
been oiled. Is it proper to oil the cables 
in such clocks, and what is the best way 
to proceed if they need oiling? L. G. G. 

Answer.—It is a very good idea to oil 
clock cables, especially if they happen to 
be steel cables. A good method to follow 
in oiling such cables is to mix some vase- 
line and benzine in such proportions that 
a rather thin solution, about the consist- 
ency of watch oil, is produced. The ben- 
zine and vaseline should be free from 
stearic acid and other impurities, as the 
acid, if present, will attack the cable, caus- 
ing rust on the steel cables and corrosion 
on the brass cables. A thin solution of 
vaseline made in this manner will perme- 
ate the entire cable, and when the benzine 
evaporates it will leave a thin film of 
vaseline over every part of the cable, thus 
preventing rust or corrosion. Heavy tower 
clock cables should be well oiled with a 
good quality of machine oil, which may be 
quickly and efficiently applied with a small 
paint brush, thus preventing rust. Gut 
clock cords should be thoroughly scrubbed 
and cleaned with benzine and well dried. 
Then they should be well oiled with a 
good quality of olive oil to soften and pre- 
serve them. 


Question No. 3721.—To Remove Oil 
Spots from Marble.—We often run across 
marble clocks which are oil stained. Please 
advise us how we can remove such spots 
and refinish the cases in a presentable 
manner. K. & Co. 

ANsweEr.—Ilf the oil spots are not too 
old they may be almost completely re- 
moved by covering the spot with a paste 
of calcined magnesia and benzine and 
brushing off the magnesia after the oil has 
disappeared, this operation being repeated 
several times. To refinish the case, make 
a thin paste of beeswax and turpentine, 
clean the case well from dust, etc., then 
apply the paste, and with clean cotton 
waste rub it briskly, then finish with a 
clean linen cloth, which will produce a 
beautiful polish. 

Question No. 3722.—Platinum and 
White Gold Tests.—Please tell me what 
the test ts for platinum. Is nitric acid the 
test for green and white gold as it is for 
yellow? Is white gold harder or tougher 
than platinum ?—O. T. 

ANSWER.—We sent you a booklet on the 
platinum acid test, and will also say that 
nitric acid C. P. is used to test white or 
green gold the same as the yellow. To 
test qualities above 14 kt., in order to make 
the acid a trifle stronger, a few grains of 
common salt may be added. White gold 
of any quality is much harder than plati- 
num and if not properly melted will be- 
come very brittle. Platinum is more duc- 
tile and malleable. 

Question No. 3723.—Boil Out Diamond 
Jewelry Before Soldering.—We heated the 
enclosed picce of jewelry and the diamonds 
turned yellow. Will you ask your diamond 
expert to tell us why this occurred? It hap- 
pened to be a stock job, so we are not 
worried over it, but we do not want it to 
occur with some customer’s trinket.—C. P. 
W. & Son. 

ANsSweR—Any article of jewelry contain- 
ing diamonds which needs soldering must 
first be boiled out in “pickle” or in a solu- 
tion of ammonia and water in order to re- 
move any foreign. matter which may be 
below the stone. In this case this was 
not done and there was rouge or some 
other matter between the stone and the 
setting which, upon heating, formed a 
gritty substance baked on the stone diffi- 
cult to remove. A jewelry expert removed 
one of the stones and found the above to 
be the case. 

Question No. 3724—Hard .Drills.—/] 
am making several acetylene brazing tips 
and have to drill a hole in the end 1/500- 
inch in diameter. I have some drill rods that 
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size. I made some drills, one to three in- 
ches long, but they bend so easily I cannot 
use them in any hand drills. Will you 
kindly describe or illustrate a small light 
bow drill or any kind that I can drill with? 
—A. B. K. 

ANSWER—Why buy a bow drill? Why 
not make workable drills instead? You 
do not say what material you are working 
with, but we assume that it is copper 
rod, which is ordinarily used for oxy- 
acetylene brazing tips. Pure copper rod 
is difficult to drill or machine, and the 
work can be made easier by alloying the 
copper with a little nickel. This stops the 
drag or pull that is so annoying. If you 
have to work in pure copper, the use of 
sweet milk will make the drill work easier. 
The same applies to threading copper. 
Use milk where you would ordinarily use 
oil. If the drill bends, it is easy to harden 
it; heat to redness, the quicker the better, 
and then immerse just the point, or about 
half the article, in cold water; when the 
half that is out of water gets yellow, drop 
entire article into the water. This hardens 
the point and toughens the rest of the 
tool. To heat it quickly, use a jewel oxy- 
gas torch; or, if an oxy-acetylene torch is 
used, make the softest flame possible to 
secure with such a torch. We cannot ad- 
vise as to a bow drill or a drill press that 
will overcome the difficulty unless the drills 
are properly tempered as above. 





The Inflammability of Aluminum 


Dust 





A. Leighton. (U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 152, January, 1919). As 
prepared, the aluminum dust of commerce 
is finely divided aluminum metal with a 
coating of oil, usually stearine or some 
similar material. This coating evidently 
serves to prevent oxidation in air and to 
protect the metal particles from the action 
of moisture, as it is stated that the product 
loses its lustre if no oil be added. Alum- 
inum dust is so light that it is easily blown 
about a room, and as the workmen seldom 
take precautions to prevent this the work- 
rooms are soon coated with the dust. Evi- 
dently all apparatus should be inclosed to 
Prevent loose powder from being blown 
into the air. Although experiments do not 
show the exact conditions under which an 
ignition of the aluminum dust is obtained, 
they do show that it may ignite at tempera- 
tures even lower than those necessary for 
the ignition of a 200-mesh standard Pitts- 
burgh coal dust; also more heat is needed 
to ignite aluminum dust. The dust used in 
the tests was a commercial product labeled 
“aluminum bronze.” 





An Intreesting Pamphlet on the Re- 
covery of Gold and Silver 





Professor S. B. Christy has prepared a 
United States Bureau of Mines Bulletin 
dealing with the recovery of gold and silver 
from cyanide solution. The bulletin is a 
record of experiments covering a period 
of twenty years, which will be of great 
assistance to all students of the electro- 
lytic deposition of metals. 
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OVER 62 YEARS YOUNG 
YET WE’RE STILL “ADDING ON” 


Still Another 











Installation 


New Haven 


Pedestal Clock 
No. 1 


Height 6416 inches 
inches 
Dial, Silver Finish 
7% inches 
Cast Sash, Bevelled Bowed 
Glass. 
Case and Stand, Solid Ma- 
hogany 
Movement, 8 Day Jeweled 
Lever Strike Cathedral 
Gong with Heavy 
Nickled Damaskeened 
Plates 


in modern refining equipment has 
just been made in this modern refin- 
ing plant—yet it’s only one of a 
series we planned months and months 
ago. 








Replacements and additions still to 
follow all prove our purpose to oper- 
ate a plant second to none in modern, 
scientific methods and _ up-to-the- 
instant mechanical refining aids. 


In fact, equipment that some might 
regard as abundantly efficient is 
obsolete with us—nothing being too 
advanced for Lelong Service, al- 
ways provided—it’s productive of 


Best Refining 
Results For You 





HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES PAID FOR 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM SCRAP 





L. LELONG & BRO. 


Refiners of Precious Metals 
Assayers and Sweep Smelters 


HALSEY, MARSHALL 


Wm. Hobbs Clock Co. 


Incorporated 


10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 


and NEVADA STREETS Wholesale Distributors 


NEWARK Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
NEw JERSEY New Haven Clock Co. Sessions Clock Co. 
Waterbury Clock Cc. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
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Elements of Jewelry Art and Craftsmanship 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. Schleimer 

















(Continued from issue of Jan. 7.) 
Use of the Hammer 
in various kinds of work the hammer 
is a very useful article. For gold and 
silversmiths they come in a great variety 
of sizes and shapes. They are made of 
steel, wood, fiber, rawhide and horn. The 
precious metals, as we have seen, are soft, 
and the hammer is a medium by which 
they can be readily formed into various 
shapes. 
If we take a piece of silver and strike 
it with a hammer, we find that it is easily 
impressed or flattened. The hammer being 
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CORRECT AND INCORRECT USE OF THE HAMMER 





harder than the metal, this is readily under- 
stood, and while hammering, in a gen- 
eral sense is mostly mechanical, there is 
an art in using the hammer, the principles 
of which must be understood in order to 
produce the best results. 

In fine work the jeweler relies mostly 
upon the chasing hammer, and when prop- 
erly done the effect is very artistic and 
pleasing. The carpenter, in using his ham- 
mer, has only one object in view—force. 
The jeweler seeks quality of finish and de- 
sign and uses the hammer in an entirely 
different manner. 

The carpenter uses the hammer with his 
entire forearm. The blow may be con- 
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SHAPING A GOBLET 


sidered as the are of a circle, the center 
of which is the elbow. If this method was 
pursued by the jeweler, he would strike 
the work with the edge of the hammer, 
thereby producing a dent in the work, in- 
stead of flattening it. The jeweler’s ham- 
mer should be used from the wrist only, 
which not only gives perfect control of 
the force, but brings the face of the ham- 
mer flat upon the work, and in this way 
finishes or smooths it while thinning it out. 

‘Again, while working with the hammer, 
it is given a force of direction at the same 
time that it strikes the work, and by this 
means it is thinned out or thickened at the 
will of the operator. In conjunction with 
the hammer stakes are used. These are 


made of steel, the shape conforming to the 
article for which they are used. They 
come in many styles for various purposes, 
for cups, bowls, boxes, trays, round or 
square-plates, etc. 

For many operations of forming, the 
wooden, horn or rawhide mallet is used, as 
these are less likely to mar the surface. 
Suppose one wishes to make, for example, 
a cup or goblet. 

Take a sheet of metal about five-hun- 
dredths thick, which would be about’ 18 
gauge stubb or 16 B. & S. Draw a circle 
in the center of the sheet, which will rep- 
resent the bottom of the goblet. This may 
be done with a pair of metal dividers, but 
must be very light so as not to mar the 
surface of the metal. It can also be done 
by means of a wax pencil such as chemists 
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A VARIETY OF HAMMERS 





use for marking on glass, or it may be 
accomplished by rubbing over the surface 
lightly with wax or grease, sufficient to 
dull the surface. Any marks or lines made 
will show plainly but can easily be removed. 

Another method that is sometimes used 
with good effect is to make a mixture of 
whiting or fine chalk with water. This is 
smeared over the surface and the necessary 
marking made with pencil. Draw a series 
of circles from this one to the outer edge 
of the sheet, one-half to three-quarter 
inches apart. The object of this is to per- 
mit the use of the hammer with uniformity. 
Now place the sheet on the stake so that 
the point of contact is directly underneath 
the line of the circle, and with the hammer 
carefully shape the sheet, following the 
circle. When completed we will have a 
roughly shaped goblet. 

The operation of hammering will pro- 
duce different curves in the metal, which 
must be corrected during the process. 
Where a design is placed on the cup its 
beauty is very much enhanced by having it 
raised or standing out. As it is impossible 
to use the hammer for this purpose on 
account of the narrowness of the cavity, 
the cup is placed on a stake called the 
snarling iron. The design is made to rest 
on the iron, and by striking the arm or 
shank of the stake with the hammer, the 
design is raised. The blow is transmitted 
by the rebound. 

In making a bowl the shape permits of a 
different method. The sheet is marked in 


circles and roughly shaped on a concave 
wooden block. It is then fashioned into 
shape by means of a round head hammer 
from the inside. Where the edge of an 
article such as a dish or cup is to be 
flared, it can be accomplished by means of 
a wedge shaped hammer. 

In all operations of hammering, anneal- 
ing should be frequently done, otherwise 
the metal will crack or split. 


How to Make Spoons, Ash Receivers, 
Trays, Etc. 


To make a spoon, cut a strip of metal 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and 

















EVOLUTION OF A SPOON 


six inches in length. Hammer out about 
one-third or two inches at one end until it 
is about the size of the bowl. Then, by 
means of the spoon stake shape the bowl. 
The other end is then hammered so that 
it is gradually widened out to make the 


handle. It may now be turned, filed and’ 


finished, and the proper curve be given to 





USING THE SNARLING IRON 


it. It may also be made in two pieces. 
The bowl is shaped as before, leaving a 
small shank or extension where it is to be 
attached to the handle. In forming the 
handle, the lower part is hammered out and 
cut so that the end, to be attached to the 
bowl, may be finger shaped. The bowl is 
then placed in a vise and the handle sol- 
dered on, or they may be united by wire 
(iron) for this purpose. It is then finished 
in the regular manner. 

In quantity, spoons are made by stamp- 
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Fulcrum Oils 


THE FINEST OILS PRODUCED 
ANYWHERE at ANY PRICE H 
i 


A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil | 


must be “neutral,’’ which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 


Fulcrum Watch, Clock and Chronometer Oils are the only 
lubricants for such purpose ever produced which are free from all 
acids and we can prove it. 


Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to discolor or become rancid in any 
length of exposure. They have been adopted by the War Department of this country,—by some of the 
largest watch factories of the world, and by practically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this 
country and Canada. 


If you are not using Fulcrum Oils, you are not using the Best oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil 
50c. a bottle 60c. a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oil 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, Franklin, Pa., U. S. A. 
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ing a blank out of the metal. It is then put 
in a press where it is shaped and the de- 
sign produced, all in one operation, the 
finish only being hand work. 

To make an ash receiver, take a piece 
of metal about six inches square, mark 
upon it a square about three inches and 
the outline for the depressions on the 
border. Hammer on the stake so as to pro- 








EVOLUTION OF AN ASH TRAY 
Page ange ee OO ee er TT dcaine 
center, (3) Finishing the border, (4) 
Steel stake for fine corners, and (5) 
The fluting process 
duce the necessary depth in the center, and 
finish by means of the plate stake. With a 
chisel cut the shape and size of the flute 
in a block of hard wood, and form this by 
means of the round head hammer. A 
slight lip may now be made by turning 
down the edge of the flute. The center of 
the dish may be given a “hammered” ef- 
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SOME OF THE DIFFERENT FACES OF CHASING 
TOOLS 


fect if desired by means of the round head 
hammer on a lead block, or wood, if lead is 
not handy. 

The method of finishing hand-made 
articles is to first trim, where necessary, 
with the shears, filing the rough or coarse 
edges, and finally using the buff wheel. 

A combination of two of the previous 
metheds can be used in making card trays, 








PITCH BOWL ON LEATHER COLLAR 


bread plates, etc. To make a bon-bon 
dish the metal is first shaped as for a 
goblet, but with the base larger and the 
sides raised to an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. The sides of the dish are then 
fluted and the upper part of the dish curved 
outward by means of the raising hammer. 

Depthing dies, forming blocks with 
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punches, are very convenient for producing 
a variety of shapes. These are made of-steel 
and may be obtained of the manufacturer. 
Repousse and Chasing Work 

Chasing or embossing work is generally 
considered a branch of engraving. It dif- 
fers from repousse work only in that it is 
done on the surface of the metal while re- 
pousse is accomplished from the under side. 
In fact, the principles that apply to one will 
readily answer for the other. Chasing is 
also applied to solid bodies also, while re- 
pousse can only be produced in sheet metal. 
Great care must be exercised in repousse 
work, however, by the beginner, for the 
reason that if the hammer is used too 
heavily the metal will be torn, an accident 
that is unlikely where the metal is solid. 
This work is produced by first outlining the 
design on the metal. This may be accom- 
plished by means of a pencil, or tracing 
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DEPTHING DIE PUNCHES AND FORMING BLOCK 


the design by means of carbon paper on 
the surface to be worked. 

It sometimes happens that we wish to 
repeat a design or use it a number of 
times. This may be done by drawing it 
first on paper with a hard, sharp pencil 
(to insure clear lines), and then pricking 
the design through with a needle punch, 
which should be done on a piece of hard 
wood so the holes made by the punch are 
clear and clean. This may now be laid 
on the surface to be worked and painted 
over with any convenient material, such as 
a mixture of fine chalk and water to the 
consistency of cream to which has been 
added a little mucilage to give it body. 
When the paper is removed the design 
will stand out clearly and be dry in a few 
minutes. Water will remove it easily after 
the work is finished. 

The chasing tool is a small, narrow piece 
of steel, the faces of which come in a 
great variety of shapes and designs. They 
are generally sold in sets of 50. They are 
flattened or grooved on one side, which 
enables one to know by feeling it the posi- 
tion of the face when in use. 

The metal with the design upon it is 
placed on a block of hard wood or lead. 
Where it is very small the pitch bowl! is 
used. This. is a cast iron bowl which, when 
in use, rests on a collar of leather or sand- 
bag. This not only gives it stability, but 
permits the work to be turned at any angle 
or in any direction. The bowl is filled with 
pitch or a mixture of pitch with plaster 
of Paris, and the metal is warmed suf- 
ficiently to “take hold” of the metal where 
it comes in contact with it, so that when 
cool, the metal is firmly attached. It is 
removed in the same manner by slightly 
warming. 

The chasing tool is now taken in hand 
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and held firmly between the thumb, first 
and=second fingers of the hand, while the 
ends of the third and fourth fingers act 
as a support by resting on the work or 
bowl; the punch being held at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. 

The design is now “raised” or brought 
out with the hammer, the quality of the 


SILVERSMITHS’ HAMMERS 


work depending to a great extent upon the 
force used, 

The only way to get the proper stroke 
is by experience, and a little practice will 
soon enable one to get it, provided one has 
sufficient patience to avoid putting too much 
force into the blows of the hammer. By 
striking very lightly, one soon learns the 
proper weight to give to the blow. The 
degree to which metal can be worked or 
raised, by means of the chasing tool and 
frequent annealing, is surprising, until one 
learns by actual experience, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is any more pleasant and agree- 
able work than this if one has the time 
to give to it, until sufficiently adept to 
make it profitable. 

Where the relief is very high, the de- 
sign is worked alternately from each side 
of the metal, and we must remember that 
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FROM UPPER LEFT TO RIGHT—-SPOON, WATCH 
CASE AND ASSORTMENT OF STEEL PLATES, 


the higher the design the more the metal 
is stretched, and the more frequent the 
necessity of annealing. 

There is an unlimited variety of chasing 
tools to be had that can be used to great 
advantage for ornamental work. 

In chasing or engraving hollow-ware, 
such as tea pots, pitchers, -vases, etc., the 
articles are placed on a leather pad or sand 
bag. A strap is passed over them and 
hangs down below the work bench, so 
that the operator, by placing his foot in 
the strap, holds the article firmly while 
working on ‘it. 


Carving and Inlaying 


Carving is closely allied to chasing, but 
it is done with chisels. The operation is 
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Refiners Woe our old plant 
Gold for more’ commodious 


Silver quarters, and will an- 
Platinum 


nounce, in these pages, to 
our many friends and pa- 
trons just as soon as we 
have located. 
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conducted practically the same as the 
carpenter or cabinet-maker proceeds with 
i rk. 

Pie ancl may be done so that the de- 
sign stands out in relief by cutting out the 
ground, or the figure may be carved out, 
appearing as an impression. This latter 
method is used in the well-known Niello 
work, as well as the process of enamelling, 





CURVING FLARE ON DISH 


the depressions being filled with enamels of 
appropriate colors. Inlaying is also a 
process of carving. The design is laid out 
and cut with the chisel to a uniform depth. 

The metal to be inlaid, generally in the 
form of wire, is then forced carefully into 
the cut with the mallet and punch or mat- 
ting tool. Where the design consists of 
larger figures, such as leaves, birds, etc., the 


%. \ 


INLAYING 





figure is first cut out. This is then placed 
on the metal on which it is to be inlaid, 
and the outline carefully and exactly traced. 
In this way only can a perfect fit be assured. 

In making the design the sides should 
not be cut straight, but at an angle, so that 
the base will be slightly larger than the 
surface. 

In carving for an inlay, the sides of the 
ent are slightly raised in the form of a 





ss 


SHAPING RING ON STEEL MANDRIL AFTER 
SOLDERING 


burr or edge. It is this that holds the 
inlay in place when the article is finished. 

After the inlay has been tapped or ham- 
mered into place, it is rough finished with 
a file and may then be treated with the 
buff wheel. Files for this and similar work 





(Continued on page 413.) 
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Jewelry Sweeps— Their Col- 
lection and Care 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Julius Wodiska 

















T HE time honored gold miner’s term for 
gold ore, or auriferous gravel in 
placer diggings, is “pay dirt.” This desir- 
able material, with its ignoble designation, 
is not only found in the golden west, but 
knowing jewelry manufacturers “strike it 
rich” right here in Manhattan. ; 

Maiden Lane district gold mining pros- 
pects are in jewelry factory floors. One 
pleasing difference between this species of 
eastern mining and the earth of the Pacific 
States is that here there is no gamble as 
to the presence of the metal, for factory 
floor pay dirt is always a “sure thing,” and 
it yields platinum, gold and silver all in a 
bunch. The only uncertainty is as to how 
much the concentrates will assay. 

Of course it is not from the jewelry in- 
dustry alone that smelters and refiners of 
New York enrich themselves; their toll is 
taken from the grists from several trades. 
The raw material for the chemical and 
physical processes of the smelters and re- 
finers are in the form of sweeps, or other- 
wise solutions. 

Jewelers’ sweeps contain platinum, gold 
and silver. From dentists’ refuse is ex- 
tracted the same metals, as also from dia- 
mond setters and jewelry engravers. Gold 
beaters, bookbinders and pottery decorators 
are sources of sweeps which yield both gold 
and silver. Picture frame manufacturers’ 
factories lose and recover gold, and mirror 
manufacturers silver. 

Silver, in solution, only, is obtained from 
photographers, photo-engravers and motion 
picture film manufacturers. Gold and 
silver, in solution only, from gold and silver 
platers. 

One. of the most important economic 
factors in shop practice and the administra- 
tion of every jewelry factory, whether large 
or small, is the application of careful and 
intensive methods to the collection of 
sweepings from floors and the sediment de- 
posited in barrels, connected with pipes, 
into which all washings are poured. The 
floors of every factory should be swept 
twice daily, in the morning before the shop 
is opened for work, and again during the 
lunch hour. 

The flooring used for jewelry factories 
is a- matter of considerable financial im- 
portance. The best flooring is of maple 
wood, the boards very narrow and fitted 
and joined with precision. Concrete also 
is used. With floors like these, no covering 
is necessary, but if the floor should be of 
ordinary width boards of soft pine wood it 
should be covered with lineoleum of good 
quality and well fitted with as few seams 
as possible. Sometimes tar felting is satis- 
factorily used, in either case there should 
be a layer of several thicknesses of paper 
between the floor and its covering. 


Inside the factory, before all doors 
through which workmen pass, there should 
be laid steel mats, upon which the work- 
men may scrape off particles of metal 
which are likely to adhere to the shoe soles. 

Sweeps should be burned daily in a fur- 
nace of special design and construction. 
If the factory does not include in its equip- 
ment such a furnace, large iron recep- 
tacles should be provided and the sweep- 
ings consigned to them. Care should be 
taken not to mix with the sweeps foreign 
material, such as old newspapers or any 
scraps of paper, to which metal probably 
would not adhere. 

The apparatus consisting of water barrels 
is a series of three to six barrels connected 
with pipes, the number commensurate with 
the extent of the plant. Water barrels 
should be consistently and carefully 
watched to ensure that water will not be 
drained off unless it shows clear. For the 
effective precipitation of all material re- 
sulting from tripoli, rouge and oil from 
polishing, and any foreign substances ac- 
cruing from the various cleansing pro- 
cesses, a pail of solution of slacked lime, 
milky in appearance, or an aqueous solu- 
tion of two pounds of copperas, is poured 
into the barrels; the original contents, with 
this. addition, are stirred and thoroughly 
mixed and the mixture allowed to stand 
over night before draining. 

A washing plant of four or more pipe- 
connected barrels with an overflow:of fluid 
from the fourth barrel should have the 
connecting pipes in the centres or bellies of 
the barrels. The overflow outlet should be 
near the top of the last barrel, with the 
overflow pipe pointing downward in the 
barrel about six inches below high water 
line, to the end that the accumulated oily 
crust, rich in metals, collected and floating 
on the surface of the water in the last 
barrel, cannot be carried away. The trough 
surmounting all barrels, into which all 
water is poured, should have but one hole 
bored in its bottom, and this over the first 
barrel, which first receives all fluid. 

Factories which do not possess apparatus 
for burning, crushing and sifting sweepings 
and which ship their collections to refiners 
can appreciably reduce costs of freight 
charges by filtering the residue from their 
water barrels through a filter consisting of 
a closely woven burlap bag and _ thus 
straining the fluid back into the barrels 
from whence it came; the concentrates can 
then be deposited in the iron receptacle 
provided to contain sweepings. For ship- 
ping, all sweeps should be put into a well 
packed water tight barrel, or, better, a steel 
drum designed for this use, and supplied by 
refiners. 

Few manufacturing firms melt their own 
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Workshop Notes Department. 


sweeps. Some do collect the material from 
the sweeps by process of amalgamation. 
This is a process of considerable detail, 
and it is not necesssary for the purposes 
and scope of this article to specify it. Mer- 
cury is used to attract and blend the metals 
and its fumes during the process to be 
almost unbearable and dangerous to health 
from its effects upon the respiratory sys- 
tem of the human body. The mercury does 
not miss anything. The subtle metal 
seizes upon all the metals found in sweeps 
in a jewelry factory, such as iron wire, 
zinc, lead, brass, copper, gold and silver; 
the one exception is platinum, which it does 
accept but not readily. ; 
In the ’70s none of the manufacturers 
thought of covering their shop floors with 
either tar felting or lineoleum. And the 
flooring boards were of pine wood, wide 
and with open cracks between. The boards 
themselves were cracked and knot holes 
were common. When a manufacturer 
moved he requisitioned a refiner to super- 
intend the ripping up of the floors, and, 
after all the dirt had been as effectively 
as possible recovered, the removing manu- 
facturer had a new floor laid, for which he 
paid. The refiners sedulously scraped every 
inch of surface of the old: boards and 
scruplously collected the dirt and dust 
which had dropped upon the ceiling below; 
this “pay dirt,” when reduced by smelting 
and refining, some times yielded many 
thousands of dollars. This savings bank 
for the old-time jeweler was lightly con- 
sidered by the tenant until he approached 
moving time, and it is probable that his 
surprise was usually great at the financial 
result shown by the refiner’s statement. 


A memorable and funny experience of 
my own occurred when I was located at 
No. 64 Fulton St., from 1879 to 1885, with 
quite a large force of workmen employed 
in my factory. My landlord, who occupied 
the store below, was a vermin extermin- 
ator and dealer in insect powder, whose 
self-advertised success as a destroyer of 
rodents, roaches and the detested cimer 
lectularius, the bane of every particular 
housekeeper, had really made his name 
almost as well known as the popular nick- 
name of “Uncle” for a pawnbroker. During 
the summer of 1884 a shrewd and specula- 
tive refiner who had picked out my factory 
as probably a fine prospect, broached a 
proposition to my rat-catching landlord to 
take up and put down my factory floor, 
whenever I might move, without cost to 
the owner, and to pay him $300. Those 
’ were the good old days of low rents, and 
$300 looked like a big pile of easy money 
to my avaricious landlord. 

My landlord initiated a course of proced- 
ure that was designed to make me dissatis- 
fied, with the hope and expectation that I 
would move. His “fine work” was really 
coarse and transparent. As a final putting 
on of the screws he notified me that on the 
approaching first of May my rent would 
be doubled. I declined to see his raise 
and indignantly told him I. would move 
first. His joy was plainly unconfined. So 
I moved—but on the first of April. During 
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April I leisurely and most carefully had 
the floor torn up and every inch of sur- 
face on and under it closely cleaned of 
the valuable dust and dirt. When the 
landlord discovered what I was at he 
volubly protested that he would not think 
of putting me to that expense, and that the 
floor would be plenty good enough for 
any tenant that might succeed me; but I 
was inexorable. I continued and recovered 
all my “pay dirt” and then substituted a new 
and far better floor for the old one. The 
irate vermin killer kept in a boiling rage all 
the time I still remained in legal and 
actual possession of the premises. So im- 
pressed was he with my kindness and gen- 
erosity that he instructed his lawyer to 
threaten me with an injunction and law suit 
for damages. He must have been a real 
lawyer, for he knew better than to try 
such foolishness. After I had finished the 
job and received my statement from my 
refiner I was gratified and rather surprised 
by the richness of my little gold mine, and 
shed crocodile tears over the keen disap- 
pointment of my late landlord. 

In a general consideration of the 
“sweeps” question it suggests the old 
adage that “a penny saved is a penny 
earned.” It is probably human nature to 
find it more interesting to make money 
than to merely save it, but one kind will 
buy as much as the other. 





Changes in Mercurial and Spirit 
Thermometers 





’ 


| consequence of a “change of zero,’ 
with age, the readings of mercurial 
thermometers frequently become too high 
and those of spirit thermometers too low. 
The former effect, says Mr. F. J. W. 
Whipple, a well-known English authority, 
is due to a gradual shrinkage of the bulb, 
which: forces the mercury up the stem. 
Various reasons have been suggested for 
the opposite effect in spirit thermometers ; 
it has been thought that the thin film of 
liquid “wetting” the interior of the bore was 
sufficient to account for the errors found in 
tests, and that standing the thermometers 
with the bulb downward for a long time 
would always get rid of the discrepancies 
(as it certainly does in some cases). The 
vapor of the spirit has been supposed to 
enter into chemical combination with the 
glass or to make its way through it by way 
of invisible cracks. Mr. Whipple believes 
there is a simpler explanation. Mercury 
thermometers are sealed off when almost 
filled, so that they contain practically no 
air, and as the pressure inside the bulb is 
less than that outside the strain tends to 
make it shrink. Spirit thermometers, on 
the other hand, are sealed with the bulbs 
in a freezing mixture, so that they may 
contain as much air as possible, a condition 
which is said to reduce the trouble due to 
evaporation. Consequently such _ ther- 
mometers have high pressure inside the 
bulbs as compared with the pressure out- 
side, and hence there must be. a tendency 
of the bulbs to expand, so that the readings 
become too low and positive corrections are 
required. 
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Elements of Jewelry Art and 
Craftsmanship 





(Continued from page 411.) 


are known as riffle files. They come in 
many styles and shapes—round, flat, curved. 

A well-known example of carving is the 
so-called pave setting, frequently used with 
large or medium sized stones in jewelry. 
The stone is placed on the metal and the 
form traced or outlined, This is then cut 
out to a suitable depth, bordered, if re- 
quired, and the stone set in the cavity 
and fastened by burnishing the edge of the 
metal against it. 

Some workmen prefer to use the punch 
to enclose the metal around the stone, but 
this is not advisable unless one is expert, 


for a slip of the tool may injure the stone... 


‘A similar setting may be made without 
carving by taking a band of metal and 
measuring it around the stone, marking 
and cutting it, so that it is the proper 
length to equal the circumference of the 
stone. The ends are then painted with 
borax and soldered, taking care first to see 
that the ends are straight so as to make a 
true joint. The ring thus formed may then 
be hammered on a steel rod in order to 
shape it, but this must be carefully done, 
as too much hammering will have a ten- 
dency to “stretch” the metal, and thereby 
increase its size. It is now soldered to a 
piece of metal which forms the base, or to 
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EXAGGERATED VIEW OF “STEPS” 


a ring. The stone is set as in paving. 
Open settings are made in a similar man- 
ner, but. the ring or band is tapered, the 
bottom of the ring being slightly smaller 
than the stone. The design may be made 


after it is soldered, by means of the saw 
and file. 


Bright Silver Solutions 





N order to make a bright silver solution, 
take six or eight drops of bisulphide 
of carbon, place it in a quart bottle and 
fill the bottle nearly full of silver solution 
from the regular ‘silver plating solution. 
Cork the bottle tightly and shake it vigor- 
ously several times during the day or unti¥ 
all of the carbon seems to be dissolved. 
Let it settle over night and then add about 
twenty drops of the mixture to each gallon 
of solution. This will brighten any silver 
solution, but it also greatly reduces the 
amount of silver deposited in a given time, 
so that it is not advisable to brighten any 
silver solution in this manner if heavy de- 
posits are required from the same solution. 
For the jeweler’s workshop, two or three 
gallons of silver solution will care for most 
jobs. Such being the case, it would be 
advantageous to have two solutions on 
hand, one to do the regular plating and 
one to take care of work which requires to 
be plated bright. 








Cooperation and conscientious work wilt 
increase production and redound to the. ad- 
vantage of employer and employe.. 

R. F..N. 
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Blood in a Watch 


“Good blood will never die” say the French. 
And in truth, “Geneva” is the good red blood 
of the watch. 

Geneva Oil defies the ravages of time—it 
does not gum, evaporate or blacken the pivots, 
besides being entirely free from acids—-beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. You cannot afford 
“bad blood” in your watches. 

Order Geneva Oil for safety, efficiency and 
pleasant work. 

Try Geneva Oil—compare it—test it—and 
Geneva, like good blood is bound to tell. 

We should be very glad to send a compli- 
mentary bottle of Geneva Watch Oil together 
with a set of Litmus test papers so that you 
can make your own test. Send your address to 


IRVING FLORMAN 


80 Nassau Street New York 








ENGINE TURNING MACHINES 


We are now in a position to make prompt deliveries. 


36 Garnet St. 





February 4, 1929, 
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Get the Bradley Way 


at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Horological Department, 
as it stands fer the very acme of efficiency as a Watch- 
maker, Jeweler or Engraver. It fits you for the very best 
positions, and, as a natural sequence, the larger pay 
envelope. 


There is hardly a city in 
the United States but what 
can boast of the presence of 
a Bradley man who is either 
holding down a first class 
=e-oposition as a workman or as 
“=> proprietor of a first class 
Jeweler’s business. 


Armour has said, that “Big men are only little men, 
given a chance to grow” and he has always given his 
deserving little men a chance to grow. 


NOW, MR. JEWELER, this is your cue, push some of 
those little men ahead, give them a chance to grow. 





Hundreds of business men are doing this very thing 
right now. 


You can send a young man, or woman to Bradley and 
have them put in condition so that they can handle your 
bench work in a very short time. 


Address a post card to 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Dept. C, Peoria, III. 


asking for one of our catalogues. It is worth while. 











Rex Roller Removers 


Are guaranteed to do the work; have one on 
your bench for the next difficult job. 








Made Up in Three Styles 
A-5 P rice, $3.50 


This set consisting of three stumps and stakes of 
various sizes will handle all classes of work Foreign 
or Domestic regardless of style or size. 


A-6 Price, $1.75 


As illustrated will handle as large a range of work 
as is possible with a single tool. 


A-7 Price, $1.75 
Same style as A-6 with smaller stump and stake for 
Bracelet sizes only. 


For Sale at All Jobbers 


These tools are warranted against breakage result- 
ing from any cause except abuse, or if for any other 
reason they should prove unsatisfactory I will 
repair or replace without charge. 


H. G. WILSON 
Elgin Illinois 
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Money in the Remodeling of Jewelry 





Tips That May Be Passed On to Prospects 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















NTO everyone’s life some junk must 

come and the point is to so turn or 
utilize it that, instead of a non-salable an- 
tique, or something out of harmony with 
the prevailing styles, we have a dainty, 
useful and up-to-date jewel, oftentimes at 
a comparatively trifling expense. Modern 
designers, constantly’ engaged on_ this 
branch of the jewelers’ art, will quickly 
take the old style piece and in many cases 
while the customer waits, make a sketch 
or sketches showing how the jewels and 
perhaps part of the old mounting may be 
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AN OLD GUARD CHAIN PUT TO PRACTICAL USE 


used, and at the same time offering sug- 
gestions as to the best disposition of the 
gems. 

Many fine and valuable old stones are 
often sacrificed at the pawn shop or the 
second hand jewelry stores, the owner 
thoughtlessly desiring to be rid of them. 
An old rope pattern guard chain generally 
about 48 inches long has lain in the family 
jewel case for perhaps 20 years or more. 
It may be just as good as new, but old- 
fashioned. Instead of selling this chain for 
a few dollars for old gold it may be made 
into three key chains, or four Waldemar 
chains, or three Dickens’ vest chains and 
at once become useful up-to-date practical 
and valuable articles of jewelry. Still 
further, the chain, if of the heavy old style, 
may be cut into pieces about eight inches 
long and used as loops on umbrella handles, 
vanity cases, etc. The foregoing also ap- 


plies to almost any pattern of flexible chain. 

The watch has probably been altered, 
remodeled, etc., more in recent years than 
any other article of jewelry and yet we see 


Fig.7, 













Ni age 


A LADY’S OLD FASHIONED 
WATCH 


Fig. 3 shows timepiece attached to a modern 
bracelet watch. 





EVOLUTION OF 





some awful makeshifts at times, costing 
without a doubt as much, or more than a 
first class job. The old style pendant or 
chatelaine watch, as shown in Fig. 1 may be 
altered to Fig 3 in a number of shops mak- 
ing a specialty of this kind of work at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Fig. 2 is a common 
make-shift referred to. 

The jeweler is often asked by his cus- 
tomer for advice in remounting his de- 
ceased wife’s diamonds. They may be ear- 
rings and here are a few suggestions. We 
will suppose the stones weigh about half 
a carat each. Fig. 4 shows a pair of link 
buttons with a black enameled border. The 
enamel can be removed after the period 
of mourning is over, if desired, and the 
button refinished in Roman gold or enamel 
of another color may be put in place. 

Fig. 5 shows a scarf pin in which one 
of the old settings from the earring is used. 

Fig. 6 is always in good taste, showing 
a massed effect, rich and dignified. One 
stone may also be set in a stud and the 
other in a claw or belcher ring. 

Fig. 7 shows a two stone ring for a 
man. 

Fig. 8 is a sketch of the ever popular 


gypsy or flush setting ring in which the 
center stone may be a sapphire, ruby or 
emerald. Other dispositions of the stones 
may be made by mounting one in the top 
of a gold mounted pencil, cigar cutter, 
watch charm or locket, soft collar pin, etc. 

In remounting assorted sizes of stones as 
those from an old fashioned sunburst, 
brooch, etc., one has simply to see the 
jeweler; remember the stones constitute 
the chief value. A variety of designs, 
easily adaptable to the stones in hand, are 
readily made. 

Some 30 years ago, when platinum began 
to be generally used for mounting diamonds, 


Fig. A: 





OTHER REMODELED TRINKETS 


the settings were primitive and crude, com- 
pared with today’s. In thread setting only 
one bead was used between the stones 
and the slants, more or less hacked out; 
the art of polishing the platinum was not 
understood. One has only to contrast an 
old style piece with a modern article to 
note at once the wonderful difference. 
Now we have clusters of beads, well raised, 
the edge millgrained, the general effect be- 
ing that of numbeérless tiny diamonds in- 
stead of dull lifeless metal. 

The writer recently noted a bar pin, a 
stiff conventional pattern of no beauty set 
with four sapphires at intervals, like knobs 
on a fence. This was a Costly pin but the 
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Repairing of Better Watches for the Better Trade 


The essentials of Honest Workmanship 
Genuine Materials 


a good reputation \ Financial Responsibility 
. o e Charges 
and our policy No Fake Promises 


We do not give dollar value for fifty cents, but charge only 
for what we do and doonly what is necessary. 


TAMMUNITY COMPANY, Inc., 17 N. State St., CHICAGO 
References and Prices Furnished Upon Application 

















Such as is here depict- 
edin genuine photo- 
graphic reproductions 


of a case yepaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by ner —— poe the ae epee y 4 A 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to ey 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so . AS IT LEFT US 
long a one pon peg -— pone. Our — - ‘ OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
right. e add only a fair and legitimate pro o the HE GOODS” 
AS IT REACHED US actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the “DELIVERS T 
goose that laid the golden egg—we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. oy piece of workis cnpnnge | guaranteed to be right. Send 
today—NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. You'll be glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO, (S700) GCAGO — 

















We are paying $7.25 per dwt. for platinum. $1.10 per ounce for better 
grades of silver. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Gold, Platinum and Silver ~. ROBINSON & SON Assayers and Refiners 
149 CANAL STREET wag ed NEW YORK 
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_ Workshop Not 
design made a cheap looking thing out of 
it and it was a constant eyesore. Upon 
consulting the designer a few rapid ideas 
were jotted down and finally, the follow- 
ing was selected: Figs. 17 and 19, showing 
the old pin and Figs. 18 and 20 the new 
mounting. 

It may not be generally known that jew- 
elry can also be put in mourning upon the 
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GSO 
OLD PINS MADE NEW 
Figs. 17 and 19 are the old pins. Figs, 18 and 


20 show the stones remounted with green 
gold sprays. 


death of a relative or dear friend. This 
is done either by an electrical deposition 
of iron with a genuine black gun metal 
finish or by silver plating the article and 
subsequently oxidyzing by dipping in a so- 
lution of liver of sulphur or sulphide of 
ammonia. A still better black is obtained 
by painting on a solution of. chloride of 
platinum dissolved in alcohol in which 
sometimes. a few pieces of gum arabic are 
also dissolved. A gun metal finish will 
last for years, but is also easily removed 
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by dipping the article in a warm diluted 
sulphuric acid bath. 

The silver coating may be polished off 
with a brush and tripoli and oil or, if no 
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soft stones are in the piece, it may be cov- 
ered with a paste of borax and water and 
annealed, boiled out in the sulphuric acid 
pickle and repolished as usual. 

A diamond from a deceased husband’s 
stud or scarf pin is often mounted in the 
centre of a black enameled pansy or other 


black enameled work. The pansy, however, : 


is largely used as well as the violet (both 
single and double), because during the first 
period of mourning a black enamel is worn. 
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WHEN METAL IS ELIMINATED 


Fig. 10 was made 50 years ago, 


of eliminating all 
- metal. 


ing and result 


The dead pin may then be re-enameled in a 
deep lavender, finally lightened up in tone, 
etc. 

Almost every home has something in the 
way of an old cameo brooch or a necklace 
of amethyst, topaz, coral, etc. Shown here- 
with are a few sketches illustrating how 
the stones may be remounted and repol- 
ished so as to look like new. The collec- 
tion may include a Princess ring, a Mar- 
quise or a cluster of some sort. The mount- 
ings are of the old-fashioned type but the 
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clumsy and 
heavy; Figs. 11 and 12 made 15 years ago; Figs. 
13, 14, 15 and 16, are modern, showing millgrain- 
unnecessary 
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stones as good and more valuable than 
ever, 

Some good folks are timid about having 
the jeweler alter their precious keepsakes 
for fear he will substitute inferior stones, 
etc. They forget that such a procedure 
would mean the death knell to any respon- 
sible jeweler’s business. No one is going to 
risk breaking up a business which took him 
years to build up for the sake of a possible 
gain of a few dollars. To stimulate busi- 







ness in the remodeling of jewelry the 
jeweler should send out a well written 
booklet explaining in clear language what 
can be done with old brooches, sleeve links, 
earrings, pins and rings which may now be 
hidden away unused in some corner of the 
dressing table_or perhaps buried in some 
old trunk and forgotten. Show in the 
booklet some pieces of old fashioned 
jewelry and some of the newer designs 
which you can make up and you'll find 
much business. will be yours. 
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PELE IS IEIMLE NGI BEBO 
“ Lin 


DERBYSHIRE 


Webster-Whitcomb, Magnus and Elect 
Watchmakers’ Lathes 


Manufactured by 
Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 





F. W. DERBYSHIRE 





JEWELERS’ ana METAL WORKERS’ SUPPLIES 








AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO.’S 


“americen [ea FILES 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO.’S 
Gas Furnaces for Melting, Annealing, Enamel- 
ing, Hardening, Assaying, Etc. Positive 
Pressure Blowers. 











Sand Blast 


E. P. REICHHELM & CO., Inc. 


24-26 JOHN ST. Be NEW YORK 











Ribbon Bracelet Watches 


IN SILVER 
Round and Odd Shapes. 


CONCORD WATCH CO. 


Importers Swiss Watches 


1S Maiden Lane 





New York 

















Jewelers’ Saws 


Made in U. S. A. 


“Equal to the best ever imported” 


Size 8/0 6/0 4/0 2/0 1 2 4 6 
Price $3.50, $2.90, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50, $2.56, $2.40, $2.40 gross NET 
We guarantee quality and will replace any if found 
unsatisfactory. 
JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


WORTHINGTON & RAYMOND, INC. 


71-73 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK 

















NYES OIL 


for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 
for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 





Did You Ever 
Realize 


what little you get for 
| melting your old rings, 

- and what big prices you 
pay for new ones? 








BEFORE AFTER 








To avoid losses send them to us and we will make them look 
like new for 75c. and up, according to the size of stones. 


M. J. STERN & BRO. 


51 Maiden Lane New York City 
Special Jewelers to the Retail Trade 














GREEN’S 1919 MODEL, AUTOMATIC ALTERNATING 
DEMAGNETIZER—Type 36 


A ceal Demagnetizer, absolutely guaranteed) 


Will last a lifetime 


Complete with 6 feet flexible 
cord, plug, etc., attached ready 
for immediate use, alternating 
current, 100 to 115 Voltage. 60 


Cycles. 
Net Price 
F. O. B. New York 


° 81 Nassau Street 

The W. Green Electric Co. new Youn, ODA. 

Makers of Direct and Aiternating Current, Polishing and Buffing Motors, 
Plating Dynamos, Dynamotors, Motor ep rns. 














Send for price lists J M101-E 70 and E 75 





The Only Oil That Will Not Gum ) 





R @ L Watch Oil 


This non-gumming watch oil does everything 
you have been praying for. It meets the de- 
mands of the highest standards of workman- 
ship and will give a 100% satisfaction. 
Some oils you just tolerate, but it is ; 
pleasure to use R & L Watch Oil. It will 
positively stand a lower temperature than 
other oils and has no bad vdor. 

Costs only 25 cents a bottle, size as illus- 
trated. A trial is convincing. 


Send 25c. for Sample Bottle 


RANLETT 2 LOWELL CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Jewelers’ Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Concept of the Chemical Ele- 
ment Modified by Study of 
Radio-Active Change* 





IF a chemist were to purtify lead from 
silver, and found on re-examining the 
lead that silver were present, and if again 
and again, silver initially absent, reap- 
peared, the doctrine of the unchangeability 
of the elements would be at an end. The 
conclusion in 1902 by Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford and myself with regard to the ele- 
ment thorium was of this direct and simple 
character. As often as the constituents re- 
sponsible for the radioactivity are sepa- 
rated by physical or chemical means they 
reform. One of the constituents, the 
thorium emanation, is a gas which was 
shown to possess the complete absence of 
chemical character characteristic of the 
argon family of gases. It is formed from 
thorium through the intermediary of an- 
other constituent, thorium-X, which is left 
in the filtrate, when a solution of thorium 
is precipitated by ammonia, but not by 
other chemical reagents. In turn the 
emanation changes into non-volatile 
products causing the active deposit. The 
clear conception of the nature of chemical 
change, the distinction between atoms and 
molecules, which we owe to the founders 
of chemistry, made it possible to recognize 
radioactive change almost instantly as a 
case of spontaneous transmutation. Novel 
as the explanation was, the phenomena ex- 
plained are so novel as to transcend what 
to a generation ago would have appeared 
as the limits of the physically possible. 
But even today it is only in radioactive 
phenomena that the limits reached long 
ago in the chemical analysis of matter have 
been overstepped, and the rubicon, which 
many have vaulted over so lightly in imag- 
ination, has actually been crossed by 
science. 

The first phase of the study of radio- 
active change was mainly concerned with 
the disentanglement of the long and in- 
volved sequence of transformation which, 
starting from uranium and thorium, were 
ultimately found to include all the known 
radio-elements. Beyond the fact that the 
radio-elements were in present course of 
evolution, it added little to the conceptions 
of chemistry. But in the second and more 
recent phase—concerned with the chemical 
character of the successive products, the 
law connecting this with the type of ray 
expelled in the change, the discovery of 
elements with unique radioactive but iden- 
tical chemical and spectroscopic character, 
the identification of these as isotopes, or 
elements occupying the same place in the 
periodic table, the interpretation of the 
latter and the recognition that the so-called 
chemical elements are in reality hetero- 
topes, or substances occupying different 
places in the periodic table, and are not 
necessarily even homogeneous—conclu- 
sions, not merely novel but upsetting have 
been reached. 

The criterion at first relied upon in the 
analysis of matter into its elements, the 
possession of a unique chemical character, 


*Summary of a lecture to the Chemical Society, 
London, by Fred. Soddy, and reported in the 
Brass World. 
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was added to by Dalton’s atomic theory, 


which gave to each element a unique atomic 


weight. The periodic law apparently con- 
nected these two criteria, fitted the indi- 
vidual elements into families, and showed 
that whatever the elements were they were 
all of a class, the limits of chemical 
analysis, and if complex; then all of the 
same kind of complexity. The periodic 
law introduced a third criterion of the ele- 
ment, that it occupied a place to itself in 
this scheme, and the discovery of spectrum 
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course from the other radio-elements, ftr- 
nished conclusive proofs of the correctnéss 
of the first interpretation of the transmuta- 
tional character of radioactive change. 
Then came a totally new departure. The 
possession of unique radioactive character 
does not always, as in the case of radium, 
connote unique chemical and spectroscopic 
character. As, one after another, the var- 
ious members of the disintegratidnseries 
were distinguished, by their breaking up in 
characteristic ways at definite’ rates, no 


Fig. 22. 


OTHER PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Figs. 21 and 22 are pansies in black. enamel with diamond reset from 


stud or scarf pin, ring, etc. 


Fig. 23 shows valuable old cameo from an old gold mounting, remounted with diamonds and whole 


pearls. 
necklaces or other old-fashioned jewelry. 


Figs. 24, 25, 26, .27, 28, suggestions for using old corals, drops or stones from old festoon 
Fig. 29 shows a modern brooch bar pin taken from top of 


old Etruscan bracelet. 
See article, “Money In the Remodeling of Jewelry” on page 415. 


analysis, a fourth, that it possessed a 
unique spectrum. The discovery of radio- 


activity introduced a fifth, the possession . 


of a unique radioactive character, in the 
case of the radio-elements. Of the first 
three new elements discovered by the aid 
of the fifth criterion, polonium, actinium, 
and radium, the claim of the last to the 
title of element was brilliantly substanti- 
ated by the successive determination of its 
unique spectrum, unique chemical character, 
unique place in the periodic table, and 
unique atomic weight. The production of 
this element from uranium through the 
intermediary of ionium, and the produc- 
tion of helium from radium, and in due 


further chemically new elements were 
found. All resembled known elements so 
closely that they could not be separated by 
‘chemical analysis, and those actually at 
work on these substances came to the con- 
clusion that the chemical resemblances 
amount to identity. Radiothorium is, for 
example, identical chemically with thor- 
ium. 

It was isolated from thorium and 
individually ~ recognized by Sir William 
Ramsay and O. Hahn only because it is 
formed from thorium through an interme- 
diate product, mesothorium, chemically dif- 
ferent from thorium, but chemically iden- 
tical with radium. 
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Turn Shop Waste 


Into Money! 
+ 








For years you may have been polishing—what 





becomes of the dust—of the valuable metallic 


particles removed when you polish? 
breathe the dust? 


Do you 
Are your walls, floor and 


ceiling covered with this dust—caked so it 


can’t be easily removed? 


Have the valuable 


metallic particles disappeared beyond redemp- 


tion? Change all this now! 
means more loss—more dust—get 


Another day 
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Leiman Bros.’ New Patented 
Jewelers’ 


Polishing Dust Collecting 
Outfit 





* 


* 





















































Just what every laboratory has been waiting 
for—save your dust—it will pay for the ma- 
chine in a very short time no matter how small 
the amount of work you do—and your labora- 
tory will be neat and clean—GET THE 
CATALOGUE! 


Tell us what current you use. 


LEIMAN BROS. Over 30 Years in Business 


62b John Street, New York 


*« 















Better Acquaintance 
Leads to Better Understanding 





Our returns on your WASTES 
Gold, Silver and Platinum will en- 


able you to better understand why a 
concern 


Once Our Customer Is 
Always Our Customer 


PEASE & CURREN 


REFINERS 
403 Richmond St., Providence, R. I. 





Assayers Smelters 

















JEWELERS’ SAWS 


“HERKULES” round back pre-war manufacture—Guar- 
anteed Genuine, and the finest saws on the market. 
6/0, 5/0, 4/0, 3/0, 2/0, 0, 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Pre ick isunsabhsaksiscebeteusseseen = 00 per gross 
Lots of to GBTOSS At....cccsseccceeeee 2.50 
Assorted sizes in one gross........... sae 


Small orders should be accompanied 
by remittance, postage to be added 


W. GREEN & CO., Inc. 


Materials, Tools, Saws, Machinery, Supplies 
For Watchmakers, Jewelers, Silversmiths, Platers, Engravers 


81 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 











M J l Your first shipment to us = 

® Gold, Silver, Platinum, rap, 

r. ewe er: F ilings, Sweeps, Polishing and 

Solution will convince you of our honesty and promptness. 

Our service has brought forth voluntary expressions of the con- 
fidence placed in us. 

269 Pearl Street, 


Novo Smelting & Refining Co. New York 


Gold, Silver and Platinum Filings Refined in 48 Hours. Platinum 
returned if requested. Our charges for refining are moderate. 











ritzGuanillon 
Fritz Guanillor Exportation 


of all articles relating to Horology and 

















Jewelry. Ask for terms. 
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[Patents Granted by the United States. The 
United States Patents That Have Expired 
and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 








UNITED STATES PATENTS. 


Issue of Dec. 30, 1919. 


1,326,206. FOUNTAIN PEN CAP. Cuartegs A. 
Luck, Toledo, O., assignor to the Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. Original application 
filed Jan. 22, 1919.‘ Serial 272,480. Divided 
and this application filed May 21, 1919. Se- 
rial 298,709. 5 Claims, 

A fountain pen cap having three telescoped 
shells, the outer shell having one end closed and 





the two inner shells being in threaded engagement, 
with the outer end of the inner shell terminating 
short of the outer end of the intermediate shell, 
said intermediate shell being exposed for a por- 
tion of its length without the outer end of the 
inner shell. 

1,326,461. SPRING KNOB-LOCK. Hyman Me t- 
zeEr and Louis Karron, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
May 8, 1919. Serial 295,547. 2 Claims. 

The herein described method of making knob 
lock devices for handbags, pocketbooks and the 


c. 





like, which consists in cutting a blank of approxi- 
mately L-shaped form from a sheet of metal pro- 
viding one arm of the said blank with a circular 
head and the other with projecting tongues and 
forming said head into a cup-shaped knob, 
1,326,499. ESCAPEMENT. Gerorce Jounson HeEp- 
BERG, Stockholm, Sweden, assignor of one-half 
to Anders Lindahl, Stockholm, Sweden. Filed 
Sept. 11, 1916. Serial 119,451. 2 Claims. 

In an escapement, an escapement wheel, an an- 
chor spindle arranged transversely to the axis of 
said escapement wheel, a disk mounted on said 
spindle having a peripheral notch and carrying 
a radially extending arm provided at its outer end 





with an inclined foot curved concentric with 
said disk, a second disk fixed to the spindle 
and having a peripheral notch and carrying a 
radially extending arm provided at its outer end 
with a foot inclined opposite to the foot of the 
other disk and curved concentric with the second 
disk, said disks forming rest surfaces and said 
inclined feet forming draw-surfaces, and means 
on said escapement wheel for engaging said sur- 
faces, said means engaging the rest surfaces on 
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an effective radius less than the effective radius 
of the draw-surfaces and being adapted to pass 
to the draw-surfaces through peripheral notches. 
1,326,639. ARTICLES OF MANUFACTURE AND 
METHOD OF MAKING SAME, _ Epwarp 
Cuas. Borcuers, Chicago. Filed April 21, 
1919. Serial 291,584. 6 Claims. 
An article of manufacture, comprising a metal 
plate, a sheet of celluloid mounted thereon, fasten- 
ing means extending from said plate through said 





sheet and interlocking therewith, and a second sheet 

of celluloid covering said fastening means and in- 

tegrally cemented to said first sheet. 

1,326,723. LOCK FOR HANDBAGS. Wotr T. 
Gotpsm1tH, Newark, N. J. Filed June 20, 
1919. Serial 305,522. 2 Claims. 

A lock for hand bag frames comprising in com- 
bination with a plurality of hinged closure mem- 
bers, a rigid hook carried by one of said hinged 
closure members, a spring carried by the other of 
said closure members and adapted to engage with 
said hook to maintain the closure members in 





closed relation, an operating button carried by 
said spring and projecting through the closure 
member to which it is secured for disengaging the 
spring and hook to permit of opening of the clos- 
ure members, a pull link rotatably mounted in one 
of said closure members, and a rotary cam oper- 
ated by said pull link, and adapted to engage the 
spring at a point beneath the operating button to 
prevent disengagement of the spring and hook and 
thereby lock said closure members. 

1,326,811. ATTACHMENT FOR WATCHES. 
Louis E. F, Wacuter’, New York. Filed 
‘Jan. 9, 1917. Serial 141,369. Renewed Aug. 
5, 1919. Serial 315,565. 4 Claims, ) 

In combination with a watch case having an en- 
gaging means opposite the post thereof, a supple- 
mentary reversible protective frame and support, a 
head portion therefor hinged to said frame and 





adapted to encircle and rotate on the post of said 
watch, means on the inner edge of said frame to 
engage and secure a plate, a plate adapted to be 
engaged and supported thereby, and means on said 
frame to detachably hold the frame in a position 
against the front of the watch. 

1,326,816. EXPANSIBLE CHAIN OF THE KIND 
USED AS BRACELETS. Joun Henry 
Wynn, Birmingham, England. Filed June 5, 
1918. Serial 238,348. 3 Claims, 

An expansibble chain comprising a succession of 
pairs of outer hollow links, a plurality of middle 
jinks movably mounted between the pairs of outer 
links, a spring inclosed in each outer link, and 
two connecting pieces between the springs of each 
pair of outer links and the ends of the middle 





links between the pairs of outer links, each con- 
necting piece consisting of a straight bar having 
reversely bent angular ends, one angular end en- 
gaging the inner end of each middle link and the 
remaining angular end engaging one end of one 
of the springs, the connecting pieces working in 
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pair of outer links. 


Designs 
54,351. SERVICE AND MEMORIAL TABLET. 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN MATHUES, Swarthmore, 





Pa. Filed Feb. 28, 1919. 
Term of patent 3% years. 


Serial 279,894, 


Issue of Jan. 6, 1920. 


1,326,934. WRIST-WATCH CASE AND CLAMP. 
De Forest Hutsurp, Chicago, assignor to 
Elgin National Watch Co. Filed July 29, 
1918. ‘Serial 247,142. 5 Claims, 

A wrist watch holder comprising a case, an out~ 
wardly extending ear carried by one edge of the 
watch case having an obliquely extending outer 
end provided with a slot, an ear carried by the 





opposite edge of the case and having an obliquely 
extending outer end, a clamp is said obliquely 
extending end, and an attaching strap having an 
enlarged, portion forming a guard for the lower 
face of ‘the case and having a strap portion pass- 
ing through the slot in the ear and adapted to be 
passed through the clamp as shown. 


1,326,948;' BRACELET. Watter P. May, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor of one-half to Shellie 
Andrews, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 17, 1919. 
Serial 311,659. 6 Claims. 

A bracelet, a case thereon having a slot, a spring 
roller in the case, a metal band coiled on the 





roller and one end leading out the slot, and a 
handle the band bearing a writing surface. 
1,326,977. FINGER-RING. AsraHam ScHWARTZ- 
MAN, St. Louis, Mo. Filed March 27, 1919. 
Serial 285,412. 3 Claims. a, 
As a new article of manufacture, a composite 
ring of the type described formed of a main unit 
and a second or conplementing unit, the main unit 


Loe 
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ZB mm 





consisting of the ring-shaped shank proper of the 
ring and a collet-section projecting laterally from 
the shank, the shank being recessed upon one side 
and -at the base of the collet-section, the second 
unit consisting of an arcuated base and a dupli- 
cating callet-section projecting laterally from the 
base, the base of the second unit fitting in ‘the 
recess of, and being permanently united to, and 
completing, the shank of the ring and the collet- 
sections of the two units completing the entire 
collet of the ring, 





reverse directions relatively to the springs in each 
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VOLAND & SONS: 


WORLD FAMED 


DIAMOND BALANCES 
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Diamond Balance No. 1006-MC 


Used by jewelers and diamond dealers throughout the United States and many foreign countries. 


Unsurpassed for accuracy durability of construction and handsome finish. All weighings up to 
and including one carat are made without the use of weights. 


Descriptive Bulletin with Prices will be mailed upon applying to 


VOLAND & SONS New Rochelle, N. Y., U.S. A. 


(Manufacturers for Over 30 Years of Fine Balances and Weights) 
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